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IF THE PLIES 


of your belt separate like 
this it wasn’t 


Be sure it’s the 


“MOHAWK” 


brand of rubber 
belting. 


Order of your build- | 


ing contractor or 


yr 


“RES C’’ Solid Woven Rubber Belt | 


The “R. F. & C.”? gives MAXIMUM of strength and 
MINIMUM of stretch. Eliminates all belt troubles. 


A sample will prove most convincing evidence; 
send for it. 


W. H. SALISBURY & CO., Inc. New York Boston dealer or write us 
Pioneer Rubber Belt Manufacturers in the West i ° 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS San Francisco direct. 


Consign your Grain and Field Seeds to 


Somers, Jones & Co. 
82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 1 


MINNEAPOLIS SEED 
COMPANY | 


SEEDS 


Timothy Our Specialty 


“=, MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


The Climax Scoop Truck 


Is a scoop on wheels carrying 2} bushels of grain and 200 lbs of coal. With it 
a boy can do more than five men with hand scoops. 


Saves time and labor which are money. 


Saves fretting and sweating and demurrage bilk. 


Saves its cost in wear of other scoops. 
Be “up-to-date’’ and ORDER NOW. 


Price $10.00 
At Factory. 


: Detroit e.g 
Scoop-Truck Company “gr, 
2227 W. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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New Shops 
Of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


New Tools New Appliances New Conveniences 
Larger Capacity Improved Facilities 


This is a Full Line House 


We make from the crude material every machine needed in a modern 
flour mill. We are not engaged in any side lines to distract and 
divide our time and attention. 


It will be to your advantage to give this model plant a trial on your 
next order. 
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MILL BUILDERS AND 
® MILL FURNISHERS 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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“Western’’ Gyrating Cleaner 


Profit 


As Thousands of Elevator Operators are 
Doing by Surrounding Yourself with 


a ee W/ = ST E = Py “‘Western’’ Regular Separate Warehouse Sheller 
OF 


Shellers, Cleaners and Machinery, the line pre- 
eminent in grain elevator equipment. 


The ‘‘Western’”’ line is the result of nearly 50 years 
of practical experience and thorough study of the re- 
quirements of elevator equipment. 


The superiority of the ‘‘Western’’ line lies 1n the 
practical design, the improved methods, the largest 
capacities, the durable construction, the convenient 
arrangement, simple operation and efficient service, 
thereby insuring larger profits and unerring success. 


It stands for simplicity, superiority and 
satisfaction. 


Ask any operator using ‘‘Western’’ machinery. 


We carry a complete line of grain cleaning, han- 
one SSS dling, conveying, elevating and power transmission ma- o. 
“Western” Warehouse Combined Sheller chinery and can fill your most necessary wants at once. “Western” Mill Sheller 


Let us send youour complete general catalog. 


‘“‘Western’’ Rolling Screen Cleaner 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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MONEY and FLOUR 


Are being made by other Elevators using the 


“MIDGET” MARVEL 
Self-Contained 25-Barrel Roller Flour Mill 


Why not investigate the proposition to turn your Elevator into the best money maker. 

Read what two Elevator owners have to say of their ‘‘Midget’’ Marvel—neither of them knew anything about 
flour making until they put in this wonderfull mill. It is so simple that any intelligent man can successfully operate 
it and make good flour. Then too, it takes only about 4 H. P., which your engine can furnish and not miss. 


Rossville, Ind., July, S119 12. Jamestown, Kan., August 15, 1912. 
Anglo-American Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., Anglo-American Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., 

‘Ge ntlemen:—The flour made on our “Midget” Marvel is giving extra Gentlemen :—Our “Midget” milled flour is selling readily in the towns 
good sais and beyond our expectation. Asit looks to us now, the of Jewell City, Randall, Scottsville, Kackley, Burr Oak, Mankato and 
proposition here has a bright future. The mill is a great wonder to all, Concordia. We have sold a carload in Concordia, right where they have 
and have had some very good men looking it over, principally grain men. a 500-barrel mill. Now, Mr. Little, if you come to Kansas this fall, don’t 
We extend our regards to all who have come in contact with our deal. fail to be our guest; we will havea royal time and show you the most com- 

Yours respectfully, plete “Midget” milling plant in the world. Yours respectfully, 
McCOMAS & HORNBECK. GIFFORD BROS. 


LATER——March 1, 1913. 
“We want to say to you at this time, that we consider the ‘Midget’ the best investment we have ever made.” 
Respectfully, GIFFORD BROS. 


30 days’ free trial—our guarantee reads as follows: ‘We further guarantee the buyer complete satisfaction 
and leave it entirely with him to say whether the “‘Midget’’ Marvel comes up to our description, guarantee and 
his expectation.’’ Could anything be stronger? 

Write for our latest booklet ‘The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” We will be glad to send it to you. 


THE ANGLO- AMERICAN MILL CO. 


404 Central Trust Building, OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
“A Better ey of Flour Cheaper’’ 
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Rope Drives 


We design and install complete rope drives. We are experienced in this 
line, and drives designed by us are successful. We supply the best grade 
of Manilla rope. Our Machine-molded sheaves are perfect in balance, 
accurately finished and free from flaws injurious to the rope. 


We cast and finish sheaves of all sizes—English or American system— 
Pulleys, Band Wheels, Flywheels, Drums, Gears, Sprocket Wheels, etc. 
We manufacture Shafting, Pillow Blocks, Hangers, Floor Stands, Elevator 
Casings, Heads and Boots and all kinds of Elevating, Conveying and 
Power-Transmitting Machinery. Headquarters for Supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago 


Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street pe eee casted) No. 34 & 


International SugarFeedCo. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MANUFACTURERS 


International Sugared Dairy Feed 
International Special Molasses Feed 
International Sugared Horse Feed 
International Sugared Hog Feed 


POEL TTD: LEE Oy 


— 


These feeds are unequalled in nutritive value. Sold by dealers everywhere 


Finest Hotel _ 


ee ener: 


THE INVINCIBLE-SYPHER 


Electro Automatic Magnetic Separator 


; es ea _—a 
sada 
RATES: 


One Person: 
Room with detached 
bath, per day $2 to $3 
Room with private 
bath, per day $3 to $5 


Two Persons: 


gee Pe | 
i . | 
: Room with detached Hi 
Ree bath, per day $3 to $5 
wk 


Room with private 
bath, per day $5 to $8 
Connecting rooms and 

suites as desired. 


ErnestJ. Stevens, VicePres. & Mgr. 
LaSalle at Madison St. 


Very Durable—Small Consumption of Current 


ff e 7 Will positively remove all iron from the grain. 
i ‘THE largest metropolitan hotel in 

Chicago. World-famous for its 

luxurious and comfortable guest rooms, 
"4 magnificent restaurants, appetizing menus 
*) and efficient service. 


Hotel La Salle is at the very center of 
Chicago’s activities and within easy walk- 
ing distance of most of the theatres. 


Has retaining force of 500 pounds, making it 
impossible for any iron to pass it, 


This machine does not deteriorate with age—on 
the contrary actually becomes more efficient with use. 


We are prepared to furnish a small inexpensive 
dynamo for it where current is not available. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U.S. A. 
REPRESENTED BY 


F, J. Murphy, 225 ete te Kansas City, Mo. 
The ng-Scott oe .» Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
rank E, epee Terminal Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. J. Crofut & Co., 613 McKay Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Chas. H. Sterling, Jefferson House, Toledo, Ohio 
C. Wilkinson, 6027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. H. orley, 512 Traders Building, Chicago, UL 
McKain Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 
Buckley Bros., Louisville, Ky. 
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Fairbanks Automatic Scales Ceo Driers 


Continuous Weighers All sizes, for all Giigtay ox 

Double Compartment Hopper. One side always filling Im p rove -DUVEL 
while the other is dumping. t 

, Moisture T esters 


High steel stands with shelves; 
copper flasks; brass tubes for 


i ; line, alcohol lec- 
Occupy All Working GCTeyia il. storages: fecorvoirs: 
Least Parts 
These protect the grain man against incor- 
Vv ; : : 5 ; 
Floor Above rect judgment in buying, against deteriora- 
Space Floor tion of grain in storage. They enable him 


to improve his grain and to tell with abso- 
lute certainty that it will make the grade 
he wishes. 


Accurate They are his best INSURANCE against 
Can be tested while operating. Grain cannot pass through loss, and they win profits not obtainable 
without being weighed. ete d 

otherwise. Hundreds of dealers equipped 


Simple themselves in 1912. What are your needs 
No adjustments to work loose or get out of order. Easy to for 1913? 
operate. 

Durable 


Last a lifetime when given proper care. Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Send for Catalog No, 544Q5. It tells of the economy of these scales. S10: Tacoma Building CHICAGO 
’ 


s 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. A new moisture tester booklet with latest and complete instructions for 


5 testing all kinds of grain, is just from the press. Every grain 
900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. dealer should have one. Ask us for it. 
Oil and Gasoline Engines, Electric Motors, Electric Lighting Plants, Feed Grinders, Pumps. 


It’s Time to be Up and Doing 


Crop time is just two laps the other side of 
next month. Harvest will come. Grain will 
be. thrashed and hauled to the markets. 
Dealers will resume speculative activities. 

But— 

Your elevator, or mill, is it in the best of 
shape? Is it in condition to handle your share 
of the crops in your territory? It’s a mighty f 
sensible scheme to be prepared in plenty of 
time, you know. Ss 

To make, sure of being ‘‘on the job’’ when Wolf Wheat Washing 
the time comes, we suggest that you inspect your 
plant NOW —foday, and then let us have your 


Conveyor and Dryer 


; It used to be when anyone would 
ae a Sa? order for the necessary new equipment. You mention the milling of ates ae 
are pretty sure to need some. everyone else would throw up their 
Wolf Jumbo Three B y hands and yell “It can’t be done!” 
Pair High Feed Mill And it couldn’t be done, either—ac- 
This mill will do service season in | ere ‘ | cording to the rules of good milling. 
and season out for a long number ol we pass hinds tig | We have a represen- | But the Wolf Wheat Washing Con- 
years. It is so massive, so strong and of shit id ha ag mill tate im your terri- veyor and Dryer has brought about a 
so powerfully built that feed grinding, building has taught us tory. You write us, great change. 
even though of an unusually heavy a few things about the stating your require- Nowadays a miller can buy wheat 
nature, 1S done upon it with utmost game that are not to be ments; then we'll write that is fairly polluted with smut, run 
ease and little expense. _ lscirned feo Banks hantand 2 hi it through this machine and transform 
It will grind everything that may ¥ um _and instruct him it into good, clean millable grain. 
be classed as feed, barring nothing; Don’t you believe to call upon you and 


and, by reason of the easy and perfect Simply the action of water, friction, 


method of roll adjustment, it may be it’s a good plan to put figure pene eee job. centrifugal force and air that turns the 

arranged to grind to absolutely any your problems up to That is if you are in trick. : 

degree of fineness. practical men? favor. d Requires but little room, little atten- 
In construction, it is very simple. bee tion, little knowledge and costs but 

Consists of three sets of rolls, heavy little to operate. 

cast iron sectional frame, driving THE WOLFE COMPANY You have use for this machine if 

mechanism and feeder. A mill of you expect to handle any smutty wheat 

accepted and exceptional merit. this season. 


eGR Cte Ree CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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A Reliable 


Service Elevator 


is now regarded as a necessity in 
every well appointed mill, grain 


elevator and warehouse. In the 
N. & M. Co. service elevator, the 
mechanical construction, conve- 


nience of operation and general 


usefulness have been improved to 


a marked extent, resulting in a far 


more substantial and durable con- 


struction, saving in power, absolute 


dependability and greater safety to 


the users. Besides being a handy 


and practical passenger elevator, 


this time and energy saving device 


is frequently used for handling pack- 


ages, material in bags, etc. Itis built 


in heights to suit your conditions. 


. 


Our circular No. 1200 tells you 
about these service elevators. 
Write for it. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


America’s Leading Mill Builders 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE ELLIS 
DRIER CO. 


Showing the arrangement of feed hoppers below drier erected 
for the Turner Hudnut Co., Pekin, Illinois. 


HE half tone shown above is illus- 

trative of the ease by which an Ellis 
Drier may be operated. The dried prod- 
uct flows continuosly from the steel feed 
hoppers, the rate of flow being regulated 
by the various sized slides as shown in the 
cut. At no time does the operator need 
to leave the ground floor. 


The continuous system owing to the 
constant movement of the grain in the dry- 
ing chamber aids greatly in producing an 
evenly dried product; it can be accurately 
gauged to remove avery low percentage of 
moisture, and insures a maximum capacity 
at all times. The time lost and trouble 
experienced by the old method of contin- 
ually dumping and refilling is completely 
eliminated. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Making Wonderful 


Endurance Records 
For Big Mills and Elevators 


April 15, 1913. 


NOT A BILL OF EXPENSE 
BUT A SOURCE OF REVENUE 


Enables 
Shippers 
to 
Collect 


Claims 


Requires 
No 
Repairs 
Occupies 


Small 
Space 


Most 
Economical 
to 
Install 


Write for Catalog. 


National Automatic Scale Co. 


West Pullman, Chicago, Illinois 


The ‘‘EUREKA”’ 


Klevator Separator 


No Bother 


to 


Operate 


Never 
Gets Out 
of 
Order 


Will Not 
Rust 
or 


Wear Out 


60 Days’ 
Trial 


HEAVY DUTY CONSTRUCTION 


America’s Favorite Grain Cleaner 


Our Annual Sales are 
2,000 Machines 


Catalog Free 


Our output to date 
59,955 Machines 


THE S.HOWES COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK,NYY. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


WM. WATSON, F. E. DORSEY, 


Lock Box 661, Chicago, Ill 
J. Q. SMYTHE, 1034 West 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


4015 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Mo, 


There could be no better evidence of the quality 
of Goodrich Grain Belts and the fact that they would 
mean economy to you than the remarkable service 
they are giving to concerns whose conveying problems 
are almost identical with yours. 


Here is a Typical Example of the 
Durability of 


Goodrich 


Grain Belts 


—an experience in the elevator of the Electric Grain 
Elevator Co., Buffalo. ‘‘We have two conveyor belts 
in our gallery, each seven hundred feet long, which 
have been running nine years, handling approximately 
one hundred million bushels of grain, and are still in 
good condition.” 


Let us send you list of other users of Goodrich 
Grain Belts, samples of our belts and full information. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Makers of Goodrich Tires, and every- 
thing that’s best in rubber 
Factories 


AKRON, OHIO Branches in all leading cities 


Enormous 
Capacity 


Sent on trial to grind 
corn, oats, barley, 
wheat, sugar, spices, 
salt, hulls, middlings, 
CLC. 


FOUR SIZES — 16 inch, 18 inch, 20 inch, 24 inch 


GET OUR CATALOG AND ASK US TO TELL YOU 
WHAT OPERATORS OF OUR GRINDER HAVE 
TO SAY—SOME OF THEM MAY BE NEAR YOU 

Low Speed—Low Power 

Shellers, Crushers, Elevator Equipment 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The National Company, wrenrees 


April 15, 1913. 
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CASSIS LEJAY- 


167 166 3480 202 
FoR 
No. 790 


‘ GENTRAL MEN'S S 
} 269 CENTRAL, AVENVE 
JERSEY. CITY, NM, ol. 


60 0444 0753 


123 6 951 110 


ADVERTISING 


We have over 3000 Styles made of Metal, 
Leather, Celluloid, Paper and Wood. All 
made to carry your Ad. 

The Most Extensive Assortment in the United 
States. 

These goods are suitable for Conventions, Sales- 
man Distribution and General Use. 

Write for Assortment to Examine 
and return at our expense. Just give us an 
idea as to the price of article wanted as they 
range from lc to $12.00 each. 


ALSCHULER 


IMPORTER 
607 SCHILLER BLDG. - CHICAGO 


Pocket Books, Bill Folds, Desk Clocks, Match Boxes, Wal- 
lets, Pencils, Cigar and Cigarette Lighters, Knives, Letter 
Openers, Memo Books, Key Rings, Pocket Combs, Etc, 
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The No. 49 Clipper is a first-class grain receiv- 
It 
capacity, is solidly built, is dustless and will make 


ing cleaner for local elevators. has large 


the most difficult separations. It is simple, strong, 
convenient and will not easily get out of order. 
It requires less for repairs than any other grain 
cleaner on the market and is always ready for 
business. Ours is the only successful combination 
cleaner on the market. We give a 30-day guarantee 
with each machine. 


If you are looking for the best cleaner, we 
Our line 
All 


We can furnish machines with 


would like to show you what we have. 
of clover seed cleaners is strictly up-to-date. 
sizes and capacity. 
Traveling Brushes, Air Controller and all modern 


improvements. Send for catalog and discounts. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


THE 


U. S. Grain Cleaner 


is the best in the Union 
and should be in the top of 
all elevators where Corn, 
Oats and Wheat are 
shipped. 

Higher Grades—Higher Prices. 

Long life machine. 

Ring or Chain Oiling Bearings. 

Balanced Eccentrix. 

Five Separations and 


All the Corn Saved. 


The Constant Safety 
Ball Bearing Man-lift 


the most satisfactory con- 
necting link between 
Cleaner and Sheller. 
Best made. 
Easiest and safest. 
Adjustable Brakes 
which we guarantee. 
State distance 
floors and get our 


Net Price 


U. S. Corn Sheller 


Fan Discharge, 
over or under, right or left 
hand. 

Iron or Wood Frame. 

No Lower Hoppering. 

Cheapest Installed. 

Quickest and Cheapest Repaired 
of any Sheller on the mar- 
ket. 

Send for a Catalog. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO. 


Bloomington 


[A 


i 


between 


Patented : 
Illinois 
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“MONITOR” 


A Perfect Safeguard 
Against Care, Wear, Oil Waste and Fire 


First in the world— 
the original disc oiler eccentric 
for grain cleaners 


Over a thousand ‘“‘Monitor’’ Grain Cleaning Machines have been equipped during 

the past seven years with “‘Monitor”’ Automatic Disc-oiling Eccentrics—the first 

mechanical device of any kind used anywhere in North America for oiling ec- 

centrics on a grain cleaning machine. So phenomenal has been our success with 

“Monitor’’ Disc-oilers, so wonderful their superiority over all other known 

methods of oiling these vital working parts that others have felt the necessity for 

manufacturing something as near of a similar character as our patents will per- 

mit—our patents cover the first disc=-oilers in this country on a grain 

cleaner, and we will rigidly enforce our patentee’s rights in the United States, 

F S Y Canada and abroad wherever we find competitors have disregarded our patent 
rights. 

or even ears ‘ The ‘‘Monitor’’ Automatic Disc-oiler is a simple device which mechanically 

lubricates the eccentrics in a positive, unvarying manner. Using eccentrics in 

° the same manner as a regular grain cleaning machine but one moving part is 

t 1S great Sa eguar added to obtain automatic oiling, this isa solid, one-piece disc, which is 

not subject to wear, and requires no adjustment whatever. Undoubtedly 

the “Monitor” will prove for all time to come to be the simplest and safest 


a g a 1 n S t we ar and method of automatically oiling grain cleaning eccentrics. 


The illustration above shows a “‘four-eccentric’”’ drive as regularly arranged 


for a ‘‘compound shoe”? machine. At the left is shown heavy metal, air-tight 


fire h a S p rove n a casing (closed as when machine is in operation), and in which are contained one 


pair of eccentrics. At your right the other pair of. eccentrics are shown (hood 

removed, as for refilling reservoir or adjusting eccentrics). Observe, please, this 

t very simple arrangement—the eccentrics operating in pairs, and attached to the 

S Uu Cc C e S S 0 over a shaft, directly between the eccentrics, the one=piece disc. With every revolu- 
, tion of the shaft this disc gathers oil from the supply in reservoir below and car- 

ll ries it up to the stationary spreaders which divide the stream and deliver it into 

tho usand users In a the eccentrics. Here we have abundant, continuous lubrication mechanically 
supplied in an unfailingly accurate manner. No other attention than to re- 

move plug, drain reservoir and refill with oil once in sixty days. No dust nor grit 

parts 0 t e wor ; can enter—no oil can leak out. Oil trays condemned by fire insurance under- 
writers are dispensed with. Theeccentrics are our improved, heavy-duty, two-piece 

construction. These are adjustable, iron bound, with bronze metal wearing surface 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH CLASS GRAIN AND SEED 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY 


i i) 
A monthly journal : : 
devoted to the elevator 


and grain interests. 


Hi 
Ly ~ TY ‘ o Nhs, AN yp eae on i spi ae 
@ \\ il WT Valk of each month by Mitchel 
eS As \ \ : \ i yi A de YZ Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
——— Sore SEX tt WAIN y We IZ Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Official paper of the Kip \ AeA VM, - 
Grain Dealers’ National AIS IN : phi ‘ee 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, 


Subscription price, $1.00 


per year. 
English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 
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New Grain Storage Tanks at Medicine Hat, Alberta 


Modern Concrete Storage Unit Recently Erected for Large Milling Company—Unique Method of Subdividing 


VoL. XXXI. 


Tanks—Arrangements for Rapid Handling of Grain 


No greater evidence of the growth of the great 
Canadian Northwest could probably be produced 
than the fact of the construction of such a class of 
buildings as shown in our illustration. It is very 
true that wheat is the foster father of that country. 
It has caused great railways to be built, attracted a 
new civilization and erected buildings .of almost 
colossal proportions and still the country remains, 
as a whole, almost undeveloped. 

This large mill and elevator was built by the 
Canadian Stewart Company, Ltd., for the Ogilvie 


Flour Mills Company, Ltd., one of the largest 
handlers of grain, as well as one of the big milling 
firms of the Dominion. The company has its head- 
quarters at Montreal in the province of Quebec, but 
has elevators and mills at a number of large cen- 
ters in Canada and this new plant is just being 
completed. The plant comprises principally con- 
crete, fire-proof storage tanks of 500,000 bushels ca- 
pacity, a 6,000-barrel mill and brick warehouse. The 
mill building is of brick and concrete, 52x182 feet, 
and the warehouse is of brick 70x168 feet in size. 


The grain storage tanks, with which this article 
has wholly to deal, cover a ground space of 50x143 
feet. The structure rests on a concrete mattress 
and comprises 24 tanks divided into two sections 
each having four rows of tanks with three in each 
row. A working house is located between the two 
sections, and there is also a track shed and wagon 
receiving shed. Each tank is 16 feet inside diameter 
and 89 feet in height with a capacity of 17,000 
bushels. 

An ingenious method was used in construction by 


OGILVIE MILL 


JOB. 
Medicine Hat, Alta, 
Designed and Built by 
CANADIAN STEWART Co. LT». 
Engineers and Contractors 

Medicine Hat, Alta. 


542 


subdividing several storage tanks to make them 
serve a double purpose. The upper part of the 
tanks was made to feed directly to two Monitor 
Warehouse Separators located on the cleaner floor 
over the track shed. These in turn discharge to a 
cleaner leg. This leg elevates the grain high 
enough to discharge into the lower half of the tank 
without wasting any space. 

The working house is equipped with one receiv- 
ing leg, one transfer leg, one screenings leg, with 
two 30-inch shipping conveyor belts under each sec- 
tion of tanks, to carry the grain from the tanks to 
the working house. Both the receiving and the 
transfer legs have a capacity of 10,000 bushels per 
hour. There is also one 100-ton, 50-foot Gurney 
Track Seale, furnished by the Gurney Scale Co. of 
Hamilton, Ont., two drum car pullers, one 600-bushel 
Gurney Hopper Scale, one No. 6 Monitor Screenings 
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Separator, passenger elevators, etc. A 30-inch belt 
conveyor is installed over each section of tanks. 
The one running towards the mill is extended and 
has a reloading tripper enabling the grain to be 
discharged into the mill bins located in the mill. 
A concrete bridge, 25 feet long, connects the elevator 
with the mill, and the belt conveyor runs in this 
bridge. 

Grain is discharged directly into ihe receiving leg 
from cars without the use of a conveyor and for 
receiving grain from wagons a wagon dump scale is 
provided which discharges direct to the elevator leg. 
The entire machinery equipment of the elevator is 
driven by motors furnished by the General Electric 
Company and a fireproof power house contains a 
Corliss engine, boilers, feed pumps, etc., with all 
necessary accessories for furnishing power to run 
the mill. 


The Romance of Grain 


A History of Grain and the Grain Trade of the World from Remote Ages 
By JOHN McGOVERN 


Author of ‘The Fireside University,’ ““Hospitality,”’ ** 
Vil 
EGYPT 
HERODOTUS. 

Two aged Egyptian empires had passed into tradi- 
tion when Abraham and Sarah appeared before Pha- 
raoh. (Genesis 12: 15.) When Herodotus, the oldest 
of profane historians (400 B. C.) wrote, he could 


only copy the stories of decadent Egyptian priests— 


tales so remarkable that, like the accounts of Marco 
Polo regarding China, long afterward, they could 
not be believed. 

Herodotus, Cicero, Julius Caesar, Hannibal, Napo- 
leon, could not read a word of the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. 

Herodotus says an Egyptian named Annos in- 
yented small ovens, and we will do well to recall 
the word anna for grain, as given here previously. 

Herodotus speaks as though in his time Rice had 
supplanted Wheat in Egypt. He says: “Wheat and 
Barley are common articles of food in other ccun- 
tries, but in nee they are thought to be mean and 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS AND THEIR MEAN- 
ING 


disgraceful. The diet here consists of a kind of 
corn which some call Zea (Rice).” 
THE HIEROGLYPHICS. 

The victory of the Chanpollions, of Paris, over 
the previously unread language of Egypt changed 
the history of the world, and threw the Greeks off 
their pedestal. It is found that the Egyptian artist 
might use an indefinite number of pictures to ex- 
press Meaning, but there were about 1,000 signs that 
covered most of the work. Again, certain signs be- 
came common in use, and these we reproduce here 
as best giving an idea of the system, considered al- 


**An Empire of Information,”’ Ete. 


phabetically. Often the picture of a bird would 
follow the spelling out of the sound for bird. There 
were twenty different groups inflecting the verb to 
speak, the root-picture of which was a _ serpent. 
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or three individuals faced Pharaoh, for instance, in 
a rank, the first one was merely the nearest to the 
eye; the second one was not in his rear. The hu- 
man form, for ages, retained its one conventional 
pictorial outline. 

The picture of the granary is one of the conven- 
tional subjects on the tombs, being pertinent to 
great officers connected with the public stores. In 
it we may note the costume of the workers, and 
the staves and hoops of the measuring cask or 
bushel—the latter detail a remarkable departure 
from the usual rigor of bare outline. (In the thrash- 
ing song (anon) it will be seen that this measure 
was scoop-shaped.) 

This granary was probably a low flat building, 
with a front wall whose entire edge or “top” arched, 
for ornament. The three vaults above were really 
beyond. The front ones are on one plane, and the 
wall rising above is merely a continuation of the far 
wall at the right, and no higher in reality. Five 
laborers are carrying sacks of Wheat up-stairs, to 
pour down into the vaults, and one man is measur- 
ing and filling the sacks to be so carried and emp- 
tied. The superintendent, or steward, of the per- 
sonage buried in the tomb which this picture dec- 
crates, holds the symbol of his office, a goad, and 
signs the quantity to be tallied on the walls. These 
inscriptions are conventionally represented on the 
walls outside the windows. The window admits air 
to the Wheat. This granary, with its semicircle- 
tepped wall, probably faced on some public way, or 
market-place. Its type is, by thousands of years, 


AN EGYPTIAN GRANARY—THE OLDEST PICTURE OF WHEAT IN THE WORLD 


When Pharaoh placed at the bottom of a proclama- 
tion, “I have spoken!” it meant to Egypt, “Let all 
obey!” The hieroglyphics read from right to left, 
and the Hebrews copied the method. The sound 
intended by a picture of the serpent was ts—a hiss. 
Our own § is Satan. (In our threshing-song (anon) 
the hiss sound is represented by probably what at 
first were two serpents entwined.) We now copy 
from Francois Lenormant: 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

We are now about to offer a Wheat-picture so old 
that when it was painted, Memphis was near the 
Mediterranean Sea; the Sahara Desert was an ocean; 
much of France was covered with water; the Caspian 
region was all watery, and the Persian Gulf reached 
to or near Babylon. The head of ithe Constellation 
called the Dragon (Draco) was the North Star. The 
Star Worshipers had all been killed, and the Sun 
Worshipers alone inhabited that part of the earth. 
The first-magnitude star Canopus had not become 
visible at the South in the Egyptian heavens. 


PICTURE OF THE EGYPTIAN GRANARY. 

The art of Egypt was highly conventional and 
under strict religious guidance. There were rules 
as to method, form and color. Blue (sapphire) 
could be used only in relation to a major deity. The 
hieroglyphic could be varied indefinitely, but the 
space to be occupied must be perfectly filled. Egypt 
bursts upon the dawn of history with a complete 
and grammatical array of pictures and signs for 
the expression of thought. The dog and cat had 
been domesticated and the leopard (cheetah) had 
been tamed. 

Anything in the distance (perspective) could be 
represented by placing it on a higher level. If two 


the oldest portrayal man has of Grain awd the Grain 
Trade of the World. 


OTHER EXAMPLES. 

The tablet of Amten, an officer of King Senoferu 
(early Hgypt), describes his rise. His mother 
“could not supply him with bread kneaded in her 
own house.” He bore the staff of commandment 
(the goad), and as “scribe of the place of provis- 
ions” he received the Wheat. He issued the “wages” 
to the laborers, paying in Wheat. 

Amelia Edwards describes a funeral picture 5,000 
years old, where Ti and his wife supervise all the 
callings of Egyptian life as proprietors. The boats 
unload with produce from distant estates. The 
sower is sowing the seed; the reaper plies his sickle; 
the oxen tread the grain; the Wheat is stored in 
the granary. Ti has all kinds of workmen—carpen- 
ters, shipwrights, potters, smiths. 

IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE. 

It is important to note a great difference between 
the Egyptian and the Chaldean systems. In Egypt 
commerce between proprietors was not encouraged. 
The people of Ti’s great household or estate all 
worked for each other, and for Pharaoh. Unless it 
were a year of famine, nobody had a short ration. 
Here trade with outside nations or peoples was un- 
known—impossible. If Wheat were given to out- 
siders, as in the case of Israel’s sons, it must take 
the guise of a politeness—a gift. It was beneath 
the dignity of Pharaoh, or even of this Ti, to traffic. 

The population of Egypt at this time was about 
7,000,000. 

THE SCRIBES. 

Every department of Church and State (Church 

or State) in Egypt was administered by a scribe or 
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an assistant scribe, on a literary system similar to 
the Chinese that has just closed. The papyrus called 
“The Praises of Learning” often bears scribblings 
of students as to the prices of Wheat, and the trans- 
actions of a commercial character which scribes 
might conduct. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


IN THE INDIANA FLOOD REGION 


Right in the center of the recently flooded sec- 
tion of Indiana is the elevator of Jesse L. Peters 
at Collett, Ind. Fortunately very little damage was 
done to this comparatively new house and Mr. 
Peters is now operating it under normal conditions. 

The elevator is of staunch, modern construction, 
covered with galvanized iron, and has a storage 
capacity of 10,000 bushels of small grain and about 
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ELEVATOR OF JESSE L. PETERS, COLLETT, IND. 


2.000 bushels of ear corn. The office building is 
Getached from the main building, as is also the en- 
gine room, which is not shown in the picture. In 
this there is installed a 20-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine which transmits power to a line shaft running 
to the elevator proper. There is also a warehouse 
30 by 40 feet, not shown in illustration, which is 
used for storing hay and wool. 

From the wagon dump in the elevator, chain 
Grags convey the corn either to the elevator legs 
cr to a corn sheller. The corn sheller has a capacity 
of 600 bushels per hour and there is also a cleaner 
with a capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour. A‘ man- 
lift runs from the basement to the top floor and 
uuere is a turntable which can be manipulated from 
either the first or top floor. An Avery Automatic 
Scale, with a capacity of 750 bushels per hour, is 
installed and there are two 5-ton, ball-bearing wagon 
scales. The elevator was erected in the summer of 
1910 and since it was first placed in operation has 
enjoyed a prosperous and rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. 


Ii is planned to transform the St. Croix River 
into a great grain canal so that grain barges may 
travel between St. Paul and Duluth. St. Paul men 
have asked the Wisconsin Legislature to adopt a 
recommendation to Congress regarding the project. 

A new variety of durum wheat has been imported 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It comes 
from Bazenschook, in southeastern Russia, where 
it is known by the name of teiskai. It is said to 
be extremely hardy; having survived snowless win- 
ters when other wheats were either killed or se- 
verely damaged. 
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CO-OPERATIVE CORN SELLING IN RUSSIA 


The movement in favor of the co-operative sale of 
corn in the southern districts of Russia has met 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. ‘This question is 
being widely discussed by co-operative meetings, 
the zemstvos and agricultural societies, according to 
a recent consular report. The consensus of opinion 
is that the matter ought to be taken up by agricul- 
tural societies and savings and credit companies, 
the risk of the enterprise to be borne by all partici- 
pators. This will be possible, it is supposed, if only 
75 per cent of the market value of the corn is paid 
to the grower on delivery at the common store. 

It is assumed that the agricultural societies, be 
ing in close relations with the producing classes, 
ought to be the first to take up this matter in con- 
structing spacious sorting and grading houses for 
the corn. As soon as a certain quantity is de- 
livered, the agricultural society can pawn this quan- 
tity with the Loan & Savings Society or some other 
credit institution. With the funds raised the ag- 
ricultural society pays for additional deliveries of 
cern, and so on. It is further proposed that as 
soon as deliveries reach the quantity of 7,000 bushels 
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the agricultural society negotiate with brandy dis- 
tilleries and traders for the sale of large lots of 
corn at the most advantageous prices. After de- 
ducting interest on the loan and the expenses in- 
volved by the operation, the remainder will be dis- 
tributed among the participators. 


STATE TERMINAL ELEVATOR BILL IS 
PASSED 


The bill providing for state-owned terminal ele- 
vators recently passed by the North Dakota Legis- 
lature became a law during the past month by the 
signature’ of Governor Hanna. Terminal elevators 
will be erected in Wisconsin and Minnesota at an 
early date, the cost to be defrayed by a tax levy 
of one-eighth of a mill. 

Originally the bill provided for a tax of 1 mill, 
but this was reduced because a change in the basis 
of assessment was anticipated. On the present basis 
the tax will bring in about $40,000 annually. 
Authority for the tax levy is included in an amend- 


ment to the state constitution which was adopted 
last November. The operation of the elevators will 
be under the direction of the State Board of Control 


Loading Grain Under Difficulties 


Ingenious Methods Adopted to Load Grain Boats in Ice-Bound Harbor at Fort William- 
Vessels Take On Grain Cargoes While Surrounded by a Solid Field of Ice 


During the past season strenuous times were ex- 
perienced in attempting to handle the enormous in- 
flux of grain at the head of the lakes, on both the 
American and Canadian sides. After the close of 
navigation, grain began to pile up-in the eleva- 
tors at Fort William and Port Arthur, on the*Can- 
adian side, and at Duluth and Superior on the 
American shore. Soon the houses at these points 
were filled dangerously near to capacity and it was 


efforts of a railroad locomotive to haul them free 
As it was imperative that the boats be loaded at 
once, it was decided to place conveying equipment 
over the decks and thus carry the grain to the 
holds.. -The accompanying pictures illustrate how 


‘this novel feat was accomplished. 


One view, Fig. 2, shows the vessels hemmed in by 
ice. It was impossible, of course, to bring the 
natches of the first ship under the loading spouts of 


A NOVEL PLAN FOR LOADING GRAIN BOATS AT FORT WILLIAM 


found necessary to utilize for storage purposes the 
vessels wintering in the harbors. 

Although sharp work was called for at times to 
keep the channels open in the American harbor, it 
is not recorded that they ever were frozen to the 
extent of preventing the movement of boats to and 
from the elevators in the process of taking on grain 
cargoes. At Fort William it was different. Tugs 
employed to keep the channels free of ice broke 
down during a severe cold spell and the ice formed 
so rapidly that it was impossible to move the 
steamers Amasa Stone, Verona and Adriatic to the 
elevators to load grain. 

'- They were moored three abreast at the Canadian 
Pacific Elevator and 44 inches of ice defied even the 


the elevator. A belt conveyor was placed lengthwise 
on the deck, receiving grain direct from the store- 
house and distributing it to the different compart- 
ments. The end of the belt was over a hatchway and 
when the compartment was filled the belt was short- 
ened so that grain fell into the next compartment. 
Wig. 1 shows how this belt was arranged. 

The middle ship offered a further difficulty be- 
cause the marine legs would not reach from the 
elevator to the belt on deck. A second conveyor was 
set up between the elevator and the middle ship, 
emptying into a hopper over the deck conveyor. The 
same arrangement was used to load the third ship, 
and altogether approximately 1,000,000 bushels of 
grain was put into the ships in this ingenious man- 
uer. Figures 3, 4 and 5 show the details. 
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IMPORTANT GRAIN CARGOES LOADED ON 
PACIFIC COAST 


Both of the accompanying illustrations portray 
vessels on the Pacific Coast taking on cargoes of 
grain. Both views, moreover, possess unusual 
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and Milling Company, whose headquarters are in 
San Francisco with mills in a number of cities along 
the coast. This company is rapidly arranging to 
abandon the use of sacks for its grain supplies and 
substitute the less expensive and more satisfactory 
system of bulk handling, which is in use in other 


STEAMER 


interest and significance for they shaw events which 

are the first of their kind in the Pacific Coast grain 
trade. 

The steamer Portland in the upper picture is des- 

be the first bulk carrier of grain on the 

It is the property of the Globe Grain 


tined to 
Pacific Coast. 


“PORTLAND” BEING LOADED FOR FIRST VOYAGE AS A GRAIN CARRIER 


sections of the country. The company now has two 
large elevators in connection with the mill at San 
Francisco, and is completing a 300,000-bushel house 
at Portland and one of lesser capacity at Los An- 
geles. 

To handle wheat in bulk from these elevators, the 
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steamer Portland, a vessel of 300 tons capacity, for- 
merly used as a carrier of ore, was recently pur- 
chased. This will be transformed into a floating 
grain elevator and will run between Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. The Portland 
will steam twice each month between the northern 
ports and Los Angeles and will eventually proceed 
as far south as San Diego. The illustration shows 
the steamer being loaded for her maiden voyage in 
the company’s coastwise supply trade. She will 
carry grain in sacks until it is possible to remodel 
her as a bulk carrier. 

In the lower picture is shown the Japanese steam- 
er Fukoka Maru taking on a cargo of 6,600 sacks of 
Canadian grain for Yokohama. The steamer is lying 
at the Canadian Pacific wharf in Vancouver, B. C. 
This is the first complete shipment of Canadian 
grain sent to the Orient and is said to be the fore- 
runner of a new phase of grain trade development 
for both Vancouver and Canada in general. The 
Fukoka Maru left recently with the initial grain 
cargo and is to be followed by a number of other 
vessels carrying grain to Japanese ports. The pres- 
ent big demand for wheat in Japan is attributed to 
a number of reasons, chief of which is the reported 
failure of the rice crop. 


MEMBERSHIPS IN DULUTH BOARD OF 
TRADE ARE TAXABLE 


The right to place membership in a board of 
trade on the assessment rolls as personal property 
was upheld in the U. S. District Court at Duluth on 
March 26. The Court’s findings and order for judg- 
ment were filed in personal property tax proceed- 
ings against Sidney A. McPhail, 2 member of the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 

On May 1, 1911, for the first time in the history 
of Duluth, City Assessor J. A. Scott placed on the 
tax rolls the 200 memberships of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, assessing each at $500 or $100,000 for the 
whole. Heretofore, the taxing officials had left them 
off the rolls. The taxes on these assessments fell 
cue and were paid under protest, except in one case 
—that of Mr. McPhail. 

The Duluth Board of Trade as a whole decided to 


Courtesy 


of the “Vancouver 


Province” 


THE JAPANESE STEAMER “FUKOKA MARU” LOADING THE FIRST CARGO OF GRAIN FOR THE ORIENT, AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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have his case selected for the purposes of a friendly 
test suit. On April 1, 1912, the tax against his seat 
became delinquent and proceedings were started in 
the usual way to enforce collection. Francis W. 
Sullivan, attorney for the Duluth Board of Trade, 
filed an answer in which the right to assess the 
memberships was denied. 

The Court upheld the contention of the local tax- 
ing Officials that board of trade memberships are a 
form of personal property and as such are properly 
taxable. On the decision depends the liability for 
taxation of 200 memberships in the Duluth Board of 
Trade, and 1,000 seats in the Minneapolis Chamber 
ot Commerce. It is probable that an appeal will be 
taken to the Supreme Court. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE CORN ROOT-APHIS 


One of the insect pests which are most injurious 
to the corn crop is the corn root-apnis. Particularly 
is this destructive insect prevalent in Illinois and a 
recent bulletin of the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
went Station is devoted to methods for its exter- 
mination. It is asserted that although the corn 
root-aphis or root-louse infests a great variety of 
plants, corn, sorghum and broomcorn are the prin- 
cipal crops which it injures. It is quite at home, 
however, on many wild plants and on several kinds 
of weeds growing on cultivated land, especially on 
smartweed, ragweed, foxtail or pigeon-grass, and 
crab-grass. It could probably be found also on the 
roots of millet and Hungarian grass, since these 
are very closely akin to some of the weed grasses 
above mentioned. 

Although it may live on these weeds throughout 
the summer, it thrives on them best in early spring 
when they are young and juicy. Later, as they get 
comparatively dry and hard, it multiplies much less 
abundantly on them than on a rapidly growing, 
succulent plant like corn, and it is to this plant 
especially that it owes the enormous and increas- 
ing numbers which have brought it up from econom- 
ic insignificance to the rank of a first-class agri- 
cultural pest. Certainly the vast majority of all the 
corn root-lice in Illinois, at any time, have come 
from the corn fields. 

It takes its start in spring from eggs laid mainly 
in old corn-fields the preceding fall, and the young, 
hatching from these eggs late in March or in April, 
are placed by ants on the roots of young field weeds. 
Here they grow up and multiply, beginning to give 
birth to a second generation in twelve to fifteen 
days, and this to a third in about as many days 
more. The time required to bring a generation to 
maturity shortens with the advancement of the 
season, becoming in July and August as little as 
six to eight days. 

Careful experiments, beginning with the hiber- 
nating eggs in April and running through to the 


A CORN ROOT-APHIS (WINGED FEMALE) AND 
ANTENNA GREATLY ENLARGED 


eggs of the last generation in fall, show eleven gen- 
erations as a minimum and twenty-iwo as a maxi- 
mum, or an average of about sixteen in a year. The 
rumber of young produced by each corn root-aphis 
varies greatly, running from twenty to ninety-eight, 
with an average of forty-four. It is this high rate of 
multiplication by a number of successive genera- 
tions which makes the root-lice so destructive. 

To get rid of these root-lice it is necessary for 
the farmer to plow the infected corn fields of the 
preceding year, to a depth sufficient to turn out the 
nests of the ants (about 6 or 7 inches) and then 
repeatedly disk as nearly as possible to the depth 
of the plowing, in such a way as to break up the 
nests and scatter their contents so that it will be 
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difficult to bring them together again. To make it 
as hard as possible for these active underground 
insects to search the earth, the soil should be packed 
with a heavy roller after the last disking is done. It 
is known also that the corn field ant is very sen- 
sitive to certain penetrating odors and they may be 
paralyzed and finally killed by strong-smelling 
vapors. Oil of tansy is recommended as the best 
for the purpose, and this may be mixed with the 
fertilizer. 


DEATH OF O. M. JOHNSON 


The death of O. M. Johnson of Huxley, Iowa, 
who passed away very suddenly at his home, on 


THE LATE O. M. JOHNSON 


March 24, from an attack of acute indigestion, was 
a severe blow to his many friends in the grain trade. 
Mr. Johnson was a native of Norway and came to 
this country at an early age to start what ultimately 
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proved to be a most creditable business career. At 
the time of his death he was sixty-ihree years old 
and was the senior member of the firm of O. M. 
Johnson & Co., at Huxley. 

His operations in the grain business were con- 
fined principally to Story County, Iowa, where he 
had been for the past twenty years. His business 
was first at Cambridge, then Slater and finally, nine 
years ago, he removed to Huxley. Besides the grain 
and lumber business at this place, Mr. Johnson had 
a branch lumber yard at Alleman, and was inter- 
ested in the Farmers’ Savings Bank of that town. 

As is quite common with self-made men, he was 
very public spirited and highly esteemed, and his 
loss will be seriously felt in the community where 
he lived. He leaves a son, J. L. Johnson, who is 
manager of the grain and lumber business of Lar- 
son Brothers at McCallsburg, Iowa. The business of 
O. M. Johnson & Co. will be carried on without any 
change at present. 


KANSAS REPORT SHOWS PROGRESS 


The recently issued report of «he Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture shows that ‘he total value of 
farm products in that state for the last twenty 
years aggregates $4,220,513,354, making an annual 
average for the period from 1903 to 1912 inclusive, 
of $211,025,668. The gross value of farm products 
in 1912 was $324,988,943. Twenty years before it 
was $122,570,557. Then there was only about 50,000 
acres of alfalfa, while now Kansas has more than a 
million acres growing this legume, and the state 
leads in its production. 

Twenty years ago Kaffir corn was not much of a 
crop in Kansas, from the production viewpoint. Last 
year the Kansas Kaffir corn crop was worth nearly 
$20,000,000. The live stock products marketed con- 
stitute the state’s most valuable commodity, and in 
twenty years amounted to nearly a billion and a 
half dollars. Corn ranked next, its aggregate value 
being more than a billion dollars, and wheat in that 
time was worth $824,201,463. The aggregate of corn 
in the past two decades was more than three billion 
bushels, of wheat 1,250,000,000 and of oats 544,000,- 
600 bushels. The largest year’s wheat crop in that 
time was 94,000,000 bushels and the largest corn 
yield for one year was 225,000,000 bushels. 


Alfalfa and Its Requirements 


An Outline of the Rules Which Must Be Followed in the Production of Alfalfa, with 
Particular Attention Relative to Securing a Stand in the Humid 
Regions of the United States 


By P. G. HOLDEN * 


Alfalfa is comparatively a new crop in the United 
States but is destined to come rapidly into general 
use. There are very few whose profits would not 
be greatly increased by growing a few acres of al- 
falfa each year. During the last few years the area 
devoted to alfalfa has greatly increased in the re- 
gion west of,the Missouri River and it is certain that 
there will be an equally rapid increase throughout 
the eastern part of the United States. , 

It is safe to say that nineteen out of every twenty 
who have tried to grow alfalfa in the humid regions 
have failed, but with our present knowledge of the 
requirement of the crop, there will be little, if any, 
more trouble in securing a stand of alfalfa than of 
ciover. However, the methods followed in secur- 
ing a catch of clover will almost certainly fail with 
alfalfa. 

It is important first that the ground should be 
sweetened with barnyard manure (eight or ten loads 
to the acre will be sufficient), second that there is 
a firm, solid and well prepared seed bed, third that 


*This article was written by Prof. Holden jn response 
to several requests from readers of ‘‘Alfalfa in the Corn 
Belt’ in the March issue of the “American Grain 
Trade,’ for more information as to the methods of pro- 
ducing alfalfa 


in this region no nurse crop should be used, fourth 
that weeds should be kept mowed off during the first 
season in case the alfalfa is sown in the spring (fall 
sowing, however, is giving better results), and fifth 
that the first cutting each spring be made as soon as 
the first blossoms begin to appear (generally not 
later than the first of June). 

The best results are generally obtained by sowing 
in late summer between the 10th and 20th of August, 
using ground that has grown a crop of early oats, 
barley or wheat. As soon as possible the grain 
should be hauled off the ground, and either stacked 
er threshed and eight or ten loads of manure to the 
acre be spread on the ground at once. The ground 
should then be disked, lapping disk half, plowed, 
again disked, harrowed, and left until about the 
tenth or twelfth of August, when it should be again 
disked, harrowed, seeded and re-harrowed to cover 
the seed. 

It is important that the small grain be removed 
as soon as possible after it is cut and the ground ma- 
nured, disked, plowed and re-disked at once. If this 
work is properly done, the ground will accumulate 
sufficient moisture by August 12 to germinate the 
seed at once even in very dry seasons. This may 
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seem like a great deal of work but there is absolutely 
no use of trying to get a stand of alfalfa unless the 
work is done in time and thoroughly done, too. 

The alfalfa should make a good growth in the fall 
and not less than two good cuttings of hay should 
be made the following seasons and three if condi- 
tions are favorable. Remember that it is necessary 
to make the first cutting early, generally not later 
than the first of June, even though the weather is 
such that the crop cannot be cured. 

Some advantages of alfalfa are: 

1. It produces a large yield per acre, more than 
double that of clover. 

2. It is rich in protein, the leaves having almost 
as high a feeding value as bran. 

3. It is probably the most enriching crop for the 
ground, that there is. 

4. When a good stand is once secured it will gen- 
erally last for eight or ten years in the humid re- 
gions and much longer in the West. 

5. It can be fed as hay to all kinds of animals and 
has no superior as a hog pasture. 

The principal disadvantages of alfalfa are: 

1. Extra work is required to secure a stand. 

2. In the corn belt the first cutting must be made 
in the midst of corn plowing when everyone is 
crowded for time. : 

3. The first cutting is hard to cure in the humid 
regions, as it is not good hay making weather at this 
time. 

4. It cannot be pastured safely by cattle and sheep, 
and it is likely to cause the animals to bloat. 

Do not begin on too large a scale. Obtain experi- 
ence with four or five acres first, so located that it 
can be used for hog pasture, especially the first crop 
each year. 

Seed obtained from the eastern part of Kansas 
and Nebraska seems to give better results in the 
humid regions than that from the irrigated districts. 
The attempt to grow alfalfa seed in the humid re- 
gicns has not generally proved profitable. It seeds 
better in the semi-arid and in the irrigated regions. 
Where seed is the object the second cutting is al- 
lowed to mature. 

As hay, alfalfa has no equal. It is rich in protein, 
the very thing in which our corn and most other 
crops are deficient. It, therefore, balances up the 
retion and will save the purchase of high priced 
foods. No piece of ground on the farm will bring 
greater profits than the five or ten acres put into 
alfalfa, provided the work is properly done and a 
good stand is secured. 

Twelve to fifteen pounds of seed to the acre is 
sufficient. It is a good plan to sow about half the 
seed on the field the first time over, and then cross 
the field, sowing the other half. This will insure a 
more even distribution of the seed. 

Spring sowing has been the general practice in 
the West and North. In this case it is common to 
use corn stalk ground that was manured the year 
before for corn. The stalks should be removed and 
the ground thoroughly disked and harrowed and 
the seed sown about the middle of April, without 
any nurse crop. (In the North and East barley is 
frequently used as a nurse crop with success, but 
conditions are such that this method is not desir- 
able in this section.) It is very important that the 
weeds should be mowed down two or three times 
during the summer or they wil! choke out the 
alfalfa. 

The disadvantages of spring sowing are: 

1. The loss of one season’s crop. 

2. The extra labor required to keep down the 
weeds. 

38. The danger of neglecting the weeds, resulting 
in the loss of a stand or at the best securing only 
a “patchy” stand. 

4. It is the most crowded time of the year and 
either the alfalfa is not put in at all or the work is 
slighted. 

The advantages of August sowing are: 

1. We do not lose one year’s use of the land and 
do not have to mow weeds. 

2. It comes in a slack time when the work can 
be done at least expense to other crops. 

3. The alfalfa will be more free from weeds and 
s better stand will be secured. 
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4. In ease the alfalfa is winter-killed, or for any 
reason a stand is not secured, the ground can be 
put into corn the following spring and a year’s 
crop will not have been lost and the growing of 
alfalfa in the fall will have more than paid for itself 
in the added fertility. 

The points which should be emphasized are the 
manuring of the ground before plowing, removing 
the small grain and preparing just as soon as pos- 
sible after the small grain has been harvested, 
thorough preparation of the ground and sowing not 
later than August 10 to 20, and beginning on 
a small scale. Four to six acres where it can be used 
for a hog pasture will make a good start. Remem- 
ber that alfalfa will not endure wet feet. There 
should be no standing water within four and a half 
or five feet of the surface of the ground. 

Alfalfa cut for hay should be handled in the same 
way as clover except that it will require more at- 
tention. When we remember that the leaves are 
nearly as valuable as bran, the importance of pre- 
serving them in the hay will be recognized. Alfalfa 
should always be cut when the very first blossoms 
appear. Never let it get into full bloom as in the 
case of clover for the leaves will fall off and the 
stems become woody and the next cutting will be 
practically ruined. It is best handled by putting up 
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in hay cocks as soon after cutting as it can be 
raked well. It may. be necessary to open the cocks 
a few hours before hauling. 

Do not waste any time worrying about inocu- 
lating the ground with bacteria. If you will pre 
pare the ground as described above, spreading it 
with a light dressing of manure before plowing, 
there will be present all the inoculating organisms 
necessary for the best growth of the alfalfa. 

After the second year the alfalfa will be im- 
proved by disking the field in the spring, as it 
mulches the ground, kills out the grass and splits 
up the crowns of the alfalfa roots and in this way 
thickens it. : 

Alfalfa is adapted to almost every kind of soil ex- 
cept those that are cold and wet, where the water 
stands for several weeks during the year within 
four or five feet of the surface. Sometimes during 
very wet seasons in the humid region, the alfalfa 
is struck by rust, the leaves turn yellow and begin 
to fall off. In this case the alfalfa should be cut at 
once and either cured for hay or fed to the hogs. 
The next crop will then start immediately. 

Every producer should have a small field of alfal- 
fa, and if the work is done thoroughly and at the 
proper time, he will almost certainly succeed in 
securing a good stand, 
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LONGITUDINAL PLAN OF ELEVATOR 


OF THE CRABBS-REYNOLDS-TAYLOR COMPANY, WINGATE, IND. 


April 15, 1913. 
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Ipenandaached View of New Indiana Elevator 


A 60,000-Bushel Country Elevator of Reinforced Concrete with Some Original Features— 
Replaces Elevator Destroyed by Fire—Planned with a View to Future 
Requirements—Rapid Handling of Grain from Wagons 


About a year ago the old wooden elevator at 
Wingate, Ind., was destroyed by fire, and its owners, 
the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Company of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., decided to immediately rebuild on the 
same site. After devoting considerable thought and 
attention to the matter, plans for a modern, rein- 
forced concrete elevator were adopted and the con- 
tract for building the new plant was awarded to 
the Macdonald Engineering Company of Chicago. 
The latter company, working in conjunction with 
some special ideas developed by the Crabb-Reynolds- 
Taylor Company, has recently completed a building 


two man-lifts, a car puller and an excellent dust 
collecting system. Provision has been made for 
storing corn, corn husks and dust in separate bins. 
The outlets from these bins are carried through 
the outside walls for delivery to wagons. 

The power plant, consisting of a steam engine 
and boiler, is located in a separate brick building, 
one end of which may be seen at the rear in the 
accompanying illustration. The crank shaft on the 
engine projects through the wall into the basement 
of the elevator, where the drive begins, and the 
power for running the different machines is dis- 
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NEW REINFORCED CONCRETE ELEVATOR OF THE CRABBS-REYNOLDS-TAYLOR COMPANY AT 


WINGATE, 
Designed and Constructed by the Macdonald Engineering Company, 


which, with regard to construction and equipment, 
represents practically all that is to be desired in 
a country elevator of this size. 

In form the elevator is rectangular and rises to 
a height of 87 feet, towering over the smaller houses 
in the little village of Wingate. The bins are like- 
wise rectangular and have a total capacity of 60,000 
bushels. To further a plan for rapid handling of 
grain from farmers’ wagons, the building was de- 
signed with a deep basement, having the driveway 
projected through the first story, or ground floor. 
There are three wagon dumps, and the hoppers have 
large capacities, each loading to a separate elevator 
leg. 

The first story under the bins is entirely open 
and provides excellent accommodation for various 
machines, including a Bowsher Feed Mill, a large 
size Western Corn Sheller, and an automatic scale. 
A Western Gyrating Cleaner is located in a special 
compartment at the top of the bins and connected 


by spouting, so as to discharge in a separate series 


of bins provided for cleaned corn. There are four 
elevator legs, three carrying 7x16-inch buckets and 
one with 4x5-inch buckets, besides which there are 
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tributed. The general transmission machinery was 
furnished by the Weller Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago. 

The fact that the elevator was erected on precisely 
the same site as the original one proves that its 
location is considered to be ideal. Wingate is about 
fourteen miles east of Crawfordsville, the head- 
quarters of the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Company, 
and is in the middle of a great producing region, 
which year after year brings forth abundant crops 
and where crop’ failures are practically unknown. 
The new elevator is substantially fire-proof, the 
elevator being made of reinforced concrete and the 
machinery and equipment entirely of steel. In addi- 
tion, all doors and windows conform to the standard 
pattern of the underwriters, and wired glass is used, 
so that the new house bids fair to resist the fate 
of its predecessor for all time to come. 


ee 


Two farm experiment stations in western Kansas 
have been authorized by the state legislature. These 
stations will demonstrate the best methods of farm- 
ing and also show that this section of Kansas is 


arable. 
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A SHORT SPLICE FOR ROPE DRIVE 


In view of the almost universal application of the 
rope drive to grain elevators, it is essentially desir- 
able that operators should know something about 
splicing ropes. Under ordinary conditions the rope 
used for driving the elevator machinery will last 
quite a long time because the dust in the elevator 
is not corrosive or cutting in its nature. However, 
for one reason or other, breaks frequently occur, and 
a consequent shut down may be avoided by under- 
standing how to make a simple splice. An easy way 
to do this is described recently in Power for a plant 
where the rope drive gets rather bad service. 

In the drive under consideration a four-strand, 
cored manila rope, 114 inches in diameter, is used. 
The pulleys are 93 feet center to center, and the 
drive runs 1600 feet per minute on an angle of 45 
degrees. A sliding idler pulley with weights takes 
up the slack. In case of the rope breaking a tem- 
porary fastening of the loose strand will often allow 
the plant to continue running until Sunday, when 
a more permanent splice can be made. 

A short splice is used, taking 214 feet on each end 
which is unstranded after cutting off the core within 
6 inches of the solid rope. One strand is unwound, 
the core pulled out and a short common. splice is 
made, shown in the upper figure, more to hold the 
rope together and get the proper twist to the 
strands than because it is needed. Replacing the 
core and loosened covering, a’strand from each end 
coming together with the proper twist, is taken and 
each is split in halves. Taking ‘one half of a strand 
it is wound into the other strand, leaving out a 
thread at each turn, 1% inches from the other, 
until both are used up, cutting off all the loose ends. 
The operation is repeated with each strand until 
both ends are woven into place. With a little care 
one can make the pull on each strand nearly equal 
and in two or three days the splice will be no 
bigger than the balance of the rope. The lower fig- 


ure shows the complete method of making a short 
splice. 

One reason a short splice is generally favored, is 
takes very little 


that it rope, and two or three 


Cut off all loose 
prends when finished 
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METHOD OF MAKING A SHORT SPLICE IN ROPE 


splices can be made before it is necessary to put in 
a new piece, which means a lot when one takes into 
consideration the time required to make a double 
splice which is required for a long splice. It takes 
on the average about two and one-half hours to 
make a splice with one helper. A prepared rope 
Cressing is used which is applied as hot as can be 
borne on the hands. It is rubbed in carefully and, 
although it is a nasty job, there is the satisfaction 
of knowing that the rope is thoroughly covered and 
no trouble is experienced from slipping. 


A Federal investigation will soon be made of the 
alleged broomcorn combine in Oklahoma, which has 
been the subject of many complaints. 
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Leading a Great Industry to Success 


How Executive Officers Are Made—A Glimpse at the Careers of Two Men Responsible 
for the Direction and Growth of a Big Manufacturing Company—The 
Factors Which Conduced to Progress and Development 


There are certain men connected with every in- 
dustry, both large and small, who are responsible in 
a great measure for the growth of that industry. 
men are bound to make their presence felt 


long and they are lifted to positions where 


These 
before 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE BARNARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MOLINE, 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM C. BENNETT 
President. 


their experience, knowledge, good judgment, enter- 
prise and other prime essentials in business, will be 
able to exert still greater influence. It is always in- 
teresting to follow the careers of such men and ob- 
serve the various steps in their progress, although 
sometimes the men themselves are lost sight of in 
contemplation of the successful industry itself. To 
remind us that works are but the measure of a man, 
we have only to look at the careers of the two men 
Whose pictures are shown above. These two execu- 
tive officers are at the head of one of the leading 
manufacturing elevator and mill supplies 
and machinery. 

Captain William C. Bennett, president of the 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, 
Ill., was born in Fayette County, Pa., seventy-seven 
years ago. He comes of Quaker stock, his father’s 
family for generations having resided in Pennsyl- 
vania, while his mother was born in that state, of 
English parents. 

Captain Bennett moved to Illinois in 1856, first 
locating in La Salle and moving to Chicago five 
vears later. On the breaking out of the Civil War 
he went to St. Louis and enlisted in the Mississippi 
flotilla, better known as the gunboat service. In 
a short time he became executive officer of the iron- 
clad war vessel “Choctaw” and participated in the 
siege of Vicksburg and the opening up of the 
Mississippi and Red Rivers. Just before the end 
of the war the death of his father 
he return home and take his place as the head of 
the family. 

From 1865 to 1868 he was in the service of the 
Northern Line Packet Company, as clerk and 
captain, plying the Mississippi River between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. In 1868 he entered the em- 


houses 


demanded that 


ploy of the John Deere Plow Company of Moline, as 
bookkeeper. Here he remained until the beginning 
of 1872, when, at the age of 36, he joined H. A. 
Barnard and J. Silas Leas in incorporating the 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, which 
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THOMAS E. CASADY 
Treasurer, Vice-President and General Manager. 


or the twelve years preceding this date had done 
business as a simple partnership. He occupied the 
position of secretary and treasurer for thirty-five 
years. After the death of Mr. Barnard in 190», 
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nection he still takes an active interest in the de- 
tails of the company’s business and fills the duties 
of his high office every day in his usual able man- 
ner. His business experience began during the 
millstone age, long before the introduction of the 
middlings purifier, roller mills, flour dressers and 
Plansifters. 

Thomas BH. Casady, treasurer, vice-president and 
general manager of the Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Company, was born in Council Bluffs, 
lowa, forty-four years ago, coming of a family 
identified for years with the legal history of Iowa 
and widely known as potent factors in the develop- 
ment of that state. Mr. Casady received his edu- 
cation in the public schools of Council Bluffs, Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, Iowa, and the State Uni- 
versity at Iowa City, fitting himself for the law 
profession, which he practiced from maturity until 
his connection with the Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Company. While in the general practice 
of law he filled the office for a term as United 
States district attorney. 

He is the son-in-law of H. A. Barnard, founder of 
the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, and 
soon after the latter’s death Mr. Casady’s intimate 
identification with that old establsihed mill fur- 
nishing house became a necessity. He was elected 
a director and began his service with the company 
in 1907. A year later he was elected secretary and 
two years later, in 1910, the directors elected him 
to the dual office of secretary and treasurer, which 
he still fills, but at the last election of officers, the 
office of general manager was added. 

He brought a trained, logical mind and a large 
measure of executive ability to direct the details 
of the company’s constantly increasing business. 
On his shoulders rested the burden of establishing 
quickly, after the recent fire, adequate facilities for 
filling orders for machinery as well as rebuilding 
a new plant, work that has occupied all his wakeful 
hours for the past year. Those who know Mr. 
Casady best, speak of his courtesy, high personal 
character and integrity. He enjoys the utmost con- 
fidence of his friends and associates both on the 
score of ability and responsibility. 


WORK STARTED ON GOVERNMENT ELE- 
VATOR AT PORT ARTHUR 


A splendid start has been made on the new grain 
elevator which is being built for the Canadian 
3oard of Grain Commissioners at Port Arthur. A\l- 
though the progress of the work has been delayed 
during the past few weeks by storms and snow, it 


PRESENT APPEARANCE OF CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATOR AT PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 


Woodman & Carey, Winnipeg, Man., Architects. 


followed by the death of Mr. Leas three years later, 

the directors elected Captain Bennett to the presi- 

dency of the company, which office he still fills. 
After forty-one years of active and constant con- 


Barnett-McQueen Compaiy, Fort William, Ont., 


Contractors 


is now being pushed forward rapidly. In the illus- 
tration at the left is shown the foundation piling 
and the reinforced concrete mattress. On the right 
are the forms for the concrete up to the level of 
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the bin bottoms, while at the rear may be seen the 
two large mixers. Between these mixers are laid 
the railroad tracks passing through the elevator. 

In securing a site for this elevator the Commis- 
sioners found several locations were available, Two 
of them were on the mainland and the others on 
islands. The final selection was guided by the char- 
acter of the foundation, the amount of dredging that 
would be necessary, the accessibility from lakes and 
railways, and the area and possibility of future ad- 
ditions to the elevator. Comparison of the engi- 
neers’ reports showed that a mainland site was 
preferable to an island site for several reasons and 
a tract on Thunder Bay was purchased. The area 
of this tract is 600 feet wide by 3,336 feet long. It 
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is large enough for future extensions to the ele- 
vator, sufficient to bring up the capacity to more 
than 33,000,000 bushels. The foundation proved to 
be satisfactory, and the filling in has converted it 
almost all into dry land. 

It is expected that the government dredge will be 
placed at work completing the channel to the eleva- 
tor as soon as the ice goes out of the harbor. When 
finished, the elevator will have a total capacity of 
3,250,000 bushels of which 750,000 bushels are pro- 
vided for in the working house. The plans for the 
cievator which were made by Woodman & Carey 
of Winnipeg, Man., provide for eventually more 
than doubling this capacity. 


Dealers and Producers 


A Review of Present and Past Conditions in the Grain Trade, Showing the Vital 
Necessity for Close Relationship and Better Understanding 


‘By THOMAS P. RIDDLE * 


The interests of the farmer who produces the 
grain and the interests of the dealer who markets 
the grain are mutual and reciprocal, with respect 
to many important considerations. Grain producers 
and grain dealers should co-operate. 

There are three links in the chain of business. 
The merchant is the middle link. He is the link 
between supply and demand. The grain dealer is 
the link between grain producer and grain con- 
sumer. No chain is stronger than the weakest link 
in it. The supply may be strong but if the demand 
is weak, what does it profit? The demand for grain 
may be strong and high prices may prevail, but 
what does it profit the farmer who doesn’t have any 
grain to sell? : 

Business traces its beginning to the Cain and 
Abel incident of Bible record. Cain and Abel were 
two farmers. Up to that time there was no city. 
All were farmers. Everybody lived the simple life. 
God walked and talked with men in those days. 

Abel was our first scientific farmer. It was Abel 
who first foresaw the danger of soil fertility deple- 
tion and the value of stock raising as a preventa- 
tive. He had business foresight. He raised that 
which was in demand. It pays to raise that which 
the trade demands. Abel raised sheep because there 
was a growing demand for meat and wool. Fruit 
and fig leaves had been the food and raiment in 
vogue but the people were beginning to realize that 
meat was more sustaining than fruit and that wool 
was more durable than fig leaves. 

Abel was progressive, successful and public-spir- 
ited. He was of the kind that mix a little brain 
with brawn; the kind that believe in better schools, 
better churches, better roads; the kind that support 
county fairs, corn shows, corn growing contests, etc. 

Cain was a mean, jealous, shiftless sort of fellow. 
He was one of the kind that believe that the old way 
is good enough; the kind that let their machinery 
stand out in the weather; the kind that believe that 
everybody is dishonest; the kind that vote against a 
dollar in taxes even when it means a hundred dollars 
in improvement; the kind that won’t let his boy 
off for a week of educational travel even when 
other people meet the expense. 

Cain was jealous of Abel as is usually the case 
of a man of Cain’s kind toward a man like Abel. 
One day Cain let his feelings get the better of him 
and he killed Abel. This caused Cain to quit the 
farm. For a period Cain roved about with his 
family and finally established a settlement which 
grew into a city. The people of the city wove cloth, 
made pottery, trinkets, etc. The tillers of the soil 
had a surplus of cattle, grain and fruit. A trade 
sprung up between the city and the country. Such 
was the beginning of business. 


THE EVOLUTION OF BUSINESS. 
Business, in the beginning, was conducted main- 
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ly by peddlers. It was an individual affair with no 
permanency or regularity. Gradually the booth 
and pack evolved into the little store, and the meth- 
ods of the small prevailed. The air was full of 
hate and suspicion. Cut throat rivalry was ram- 
pant. Competition ate out the vitals. Progress 
could not be made along the straight and narrow 
path of honest service, so the way of short weight, 
short count and inferiority of quality was pursued. 

We don’t have to look back very far to find ex- 
amples: 

1. John Quincy Adams tells of a deacon who, em- 
barking in the store business in 1775, always added 
in the 1775 as $17.75 in rendering Fis accounts. 

2. The records of a county court record the case 
of a boy of twelve who stole eggs from the back 
door of a general store and, carrying them around to 
the front, sold them to the owner. The Court in 
addressing the jury pointed out the fact that had 
not the boy taken in a partner and attempted a 
wholesale business, he might have kept it up in- 
definitely. Such were the leaks in those days. 

3. When one bought a dressed turkey, if he did 
not discover the stone’inside the turkey before paid 
for, there was no redress. The laugh was on the 
buyer. 

4. Dealers in clothing guaranteed neither fit nor 
quality and a thing once wrapped up and in the 
buyer’s hands was beyond exchange. 

5. Merchants were ever on the outlook for “easy 
marks,” and never hesitated to take a double price 
when they could get it. Yet, rather than see a cus- 
temer get away, an article would be sold at cost. 

This was the age that declared competition to be 
the life of trade. But the little store of small meth- 
ods, like the booth and pack before it, had to go. 
Men commenced to realize that it was a poor policy 
to sell one thing and to wrap up another, and that 
to make a sale and to make an enemy by it did not 


pay. Honesty became to be recognized as an asset. 
Duplicity was tabooed. Business moved up another 
notch. 


Finally modern business was ushered in—the 
period of big business—the period whose banner is 
“co-operation” and whose slogan is “the square 
deal.” In this period we have realized our great de- 
partment stores, our mail order houses, our central- 
ized markets, our parcel post, our uniform rates of 
transportation. Within this period bankrupt streaks 
of rust and brush grown right-of-ways have become 
trans-continental railroads, and Marconi wireless 
has brought the uttermost parts of the earth into 
daily communication. 

RETROSPECTION IN THE GRAIN BUSINESS. 

We don’t have to look back very far in the grain 
lhusiness to see shady spots. In fact, there are some 
local sections still pursuing the booth and pack 
methods of by-gone days. For instance: 

1. Over-billing. I have never heard of a grain 
dealer’s adding in the year like the deacon that John 
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Quincy Adams tells about, but I have heard of grain 
dealers who over-invoiced shipments that much. And 
I want to say this—that I believe that a shipper 
who misrepresents the weight of a shipment in bill- 
ing it out will, if he gets a chance, misrepresent the 
weight in taking it from the farmer. 

2. Leaks. Some of the loose methods of the grain 
business of the past put to shame the incident of 
the boy stealing eggs from the back door of the 
old time general’store. Farmers have seen them- 
selves being cheated and didn’t dare to say any- 
thing; and the grain dealers have watched farmers 
bring in water in the place of grain, and dirt in 
the place of grain, and they didn’t dare to say any- 
thing. 

3. Plug-loading. Selling a turkey with a stone 
inside of it is no worse than selling “plug-loaded” 
grain. By “plug-loaded” I mean a wagon load or a 
car load of grain with the good on top and the bad 
under. Farmers have done that and grain dealers 
have done it. And what do you think of a farmer 
who, on his way in to an elevator, would pick up 
a piece of scrap iron and cover it up with his grain 
in order to have it weighed as grain, and then haye 
it get into the corn sheller and damage it to the 
extent of three hundred dollars? That happened. 

4. No Guarantee. Buying or selling clothing 
without a guarantee as to fit and quality is about the 
same as buying or selling grain without any guaran- 
tee of the accuracy of the scales over which it was 
weighed. 

5. Trickery. The “easy mark” trick has been 
turned in the grain business. Even now there are 
a few farmers who hunt for an “easy mark” eleva- 
tor operator when they have grain to sell. There 
are not very many George Washington farmers. A 
George Washington farmer is a farmer who can’t 
tell a lie. Most farmers can lie when they try— 
especially when they have grain to sell. Of course 
some don’t. But I know from experience (I mean 
experience in buying from farmers), that many 
farmers, perfectly truthful and honorable in all 
other respects, fail to resist the temptation to stretch 
the truth a little about the quality of their grain 
and what the other fellow offered for it when they 
come to sell grain. Now you may feel that I am 
cealing roughly with the farmer, but wait until you 
hear what I have to say about the grain dealer. 

Of all the mean, contemptible and unbusinesslike 
practices of the grain trade, the worst is the prac- 
tice of paying one man one price and another man 
another price for grain of the same grade and value. 
That used to be very common and there are a few 
elevator operators today who will pay the poor man 
one price and the rich man another price; the little 
man one price and the big man another price; the 
“easy mark’ one price and the “hard shell” another. 
There are a few elevator operators today who, rath- 
er than see a load of grain go to another elevator, 
would handle it for nothing and then scheme to 
get even by taking a double margin from some “easy 
mark.” 

However, the grain business at large has moved 
forward and today it is recognized as one of the 
world’s most important economical factors. It con- 
stitutes the world’s clearing house for grain supply 
and grain demand. The grain business in its pres- 
ent status embraces a world-wide plan of co-opera- 
tion which provides a normal supply for the demand 
and a normal demand for the supply. This tends to 
promote uniform and normal values throughout the 
world and to insure against the disastrous over- 
supplies and under-supplies of the past. 

IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEMATIC DISTRIBUTION. 

The importance of systematic distribution is em- 
phasized by the experience of the fruit growers of 
the Pacific Coast. Until a few years ago each fruit 
grower shipped his own product. This is how he 
did it. He secured the names of some of the pro- 
duce dealers in the various markets and then kept 
his eye upon the quotations of those markets. When 
the fruit grower discovered a price which looked 
good to him, he sold or consigned. A thousand other 
growers followed with similar action. What was 
ihe result? Over-stocked markets and_ sacrifice 
prices. But you ask, suppose the shipper contracted 
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the sale of his shipment to some reliable dealer at 
a fixed price, wouldn't he get that price? No. Not 
in one case out of a hundred. Let a shipment of 
fruit, grain or anything else arrive on a flooded mar- 
ket with prices shot to pieces and contract or no 
contract, the shipper would not get the price. Sue? 
Yes, a shipper could sue; but every man of experi- 
ence knows that even the winner is a loser in court 
litigation. The lawyers are the only sure winners. 
Today the fruit growers entrust the marketing of 
their product to a marketing association.. If Chi- 
cago needs fifty car loads of oranges in December, 
Chicago gets fifty cars, no more and no less, and 
so with other cities. As a consequence of this sys- 
tematic distribution there is a uniform supply and 
a uniform demand with uniform prices. 


HOW LOCAL PRICES ARE DETERMINED. 


How are the grain prices of your local community 
determined? This is how they should be determined. 
The local miller or elevator operator should find 
out what is required in the way of a _ working 
margin to provide a reasonable earning upon his 
invested capital and expended labor. After deter- 
mining this, whether it be two cents, three cents, 
fcur cents or five cents per bushel, he should take 
the buying basis quotations of one of the represen- 
tative official markets like Chicago, Toledo or Buf- 
falo as his daily guide, and pay his farmers those 
public market values less his proper working mar- 
gin and the marketing expenses, such as freight, 
weighing charges, inspection charges, selling com- 
mission, etc. 

There are certain other things which grain pro- 
cucers should know concerning the grain business. 
Every farmer should understand and follow the 
aaily official market quotations of ihe various mar- 
kets, and every farmer should understand how 
grain shipments are graded in those markets. 

Market quotations have been the cause of much 
misunderstanding between grain producers and 
grain dealers. It is said that there are tricks in all 
trades. Market quotations constitute one of the 
tricks of the grain trade. Permit me to cite an in- 
stance. Toledo, Ohio’s leading grain and seed mar- 
ket, publishes grain quotations under the caption— 
“Toledo Cash Market.” To the lay mind that term 
“cash” conveys the impression of a tangible price— 
a price which anyone can secure who has a car load 
of grain to sell. This is not so. The “Toledo Cash 
Market” is in fact the Toledo merchants’ selling 
price and not the buying price. The members of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange who buy grain from 
ihe country millers and elevator operators have an 
entirely different basis for buying. This is known 


as the “Toledo Call Market” or the ‘Toledo Bid 
Prices.”” These quotations were never given much 
publicity. For a long time they did not appear in 
the daily papers at all. Later they appeared in 


small type presumably so as to be easily over-looked. 
Finally, after an earnest appeal upon the part of 
the country millers and elevator operators of North- 
western Ohio, with the assistance of some of the 
wideawake and influential farmers, this “Toledo 
Call Market,” or “Toledo Bid Prices’’-were given fair 
publicity. These are the prices at which the man 
in the country can sell delivered f. 0. b. Toledo or 
like rate basis. These prices range from 1 to 5 
cents per bushel below the “Toledo Cash Prices.” 

Official market grades, like official market quota- 
ticns, are not always what they seem. In fact, they 
are decidedly misleading. Again I refer to Toledo 
and I do so merely to cite Toledo as an example of 
grain markets in general. 

When the grain producer or the grain dealer re- 
fers to Toledo grain and seed quotations he notes 
prices quoted upon certain grades. For instance, he 
notes, Standard White Oats, 33 cents; Prime Alsike 
Seed, $12.75. Believing that he has about as good 
as there is, re naturally assumes that he can get 33 
cents for his oats and $12.75 for his seed, less the 
expense of getting them to Toledo. 

I have taken the official record of receipts and I 
have found periods of a month or longer when less 
than 20 per cent of all the oats shipments met the 
grade of Standard and less than 5 per cent of the 
seed shipments met the grade of Prime. Quotations 
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are based upon the top grades. Grain producers 
don't have any way of knowing that their country 
shippers do not get the prices which they see quoted. 
Recently the Tri-State Grain Producers’ and Deal- 
ers’ Association addressed an earnest appeal to the 
Toledo Produce Exchange to publish in the news- 
papers, along with the daily quotations, a statement 
showing just how many car loads of each grade of 
grain and how many bags of each grade of seed 
were received during the day. This would prove 
helpful. 

To meet the requirements of the standard grades 
upon which the official markets base their quota- 
tions, grain and seed have to be clean. Many coun- 
try millers and elevator operators buy grain from 
the farmers “in the rough’’—that is, without requir- 
ing that it be cleaned in advance of delivery. Tests 
have established the fact that the normal run of 
grain cleans out as follows: Oats, 3% to 1% lbs. per 
bushel; corn, 1 to 1% lbs. per bushel; wheat, 1 to 3 
lbs. per bushel. 

The moisture content is another determining fac- 
tor—especially in the case of corn. Recently the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture published and cir- 
culated broadcast the startling statement that there 
is an actual difference of 7.38 cents per bushel in 
feeding value between corn of 12 per cent moisture 
content and corn of 25 per cent moisture content, 
based upon a market value of 50 cents per bushel. As 
a result of this information, consumers of corn are 
beginning to discriminate between dry corn and wet 
corn. This is forcing the various receiving and 
distributing markets to discriminate. In turn, the 
country millers and elevator operators will have 
to discriminate in dealing with the farmers. Pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers, interested in corn, 
should get their heads together for an intelligent 
understanding on this moisture content question. 
To do so will mean mutual protection. This is an- 
other point emphasizing the importance of co-oper- 
ation. 

THE GRAIN DEALER. 

“The profit of the earth is for all.” That’s Scrip- 
ture and I interpret it as meaning that the grain 
dealer is entitled to a reasonable profit upon his 
invested capital and expended labor. The one who 
proposes the elimination of the middleman is neither 
just nor wise. Every student of economies realizes 
that the middleman is a necessity. It is “penny wise 
and pound foolish” to advocate the saving of the 
middleman’s profit by a producer’s selling the con- 
sumer direct or by a consumer’s buying from the 
producer direct. The middleman’s service makes 
his profit twice over. For example—the middle man 
increases the price to the producev and lowers the 
price to the consumer. 


A PROPER WORKING MARGIN. 

What constitutes a proper working margin? A 
proper working margin is determined by certain 
local considerations which may be classed as fol- 
lows: (1) the investment involved; (2) the amount 
of business handled; (3) trade practices. Every 
grain producer and consumer should be interested in 
these considerations because they affect the entire 
chain—producer, dealer and consumer. 

Let us consider the investment involved. To 
properly take care of the interests of the producer, 
a property investment consisting of a building 
equipped with scales, dumps, elevators, cleaning ap- 
paratus, storage bins, etc., is required, involving an 
expenditure ranging from $5,000 to $25,000, in ad- 
dition to working capital. An elevator operator 
must keep open in season and out of season. He 
must handle the good lot and the bad lot, the large 
lot and the small lot. This involves a fixed and 
continuous operating expense. 

The amount of business handled has an im- 
portant bearing in determining what constitutes a 
proper working margin. The property investment 
and operating expenses are fixed and 300,000 bushels 
cf grain can be handled with about the same amount 
of property investment and operating expense as is 
required for the handling of 100,000 bushels. For 
example—suppose the interest on the property and 
capital investment and the annual operating ex- 
pense of a certain elevator handling 100,000 bushels 
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of grain each year amounted to $3,000 per year. That 
would require a working margin of 3 cents per 
bushel to meet expenses. Now it can be readily seen 
that if that plant handled 300,000 bushels instead 
of 100,000 bushels, the business could be handled 
upon a closer working margin; for a margin of 3 
cents per bushel would figure $9,000 on 300,000 bush- 
els, whereas it would not require much more than 
$3,000 expenses to handle the business. 

The grain trade practices of a community also 
have an important bearing upon the working mar- 
gin required and I invite special attention to the 
tollowing points—(a) bag loaning, (b) money loan- 
ing, (ec) storing, (d) country canvassing, (e) grades. 

Bag Loaning. The grain dump is the modern 
method. It is a time, labor and expense saver for 
both the farmer and elevator operator. All up-to- 
date elevator operators equip their plants with 
dumps. But there are some farmers who always 
think the old way is good enough. These want to 
borrow bags and some of the weak-kneed elevator 
operators still loan bags. Bags are expensive and 
the very farmers who insist upon borrowing bags 
are, as a rule, the ones who don’t return the things 
they borrow. So the loaning of bags means an 
added operating expense and an unnecessary ex- 
pense and the up-to-date farmer has to help share it. 
It is unfair. 

Money Loaning. We don’t get something for 
pothing in this day and generation. In some com- 
munities the millers and elevator operators loan 
money. That is a bad practice. That is a bank’s 
business and when the miller or elevator operator 
butts in on the banker’s business he is apt to get 
turned down some time when he goes to the banker 
for money. Besides, it is not equitable. The miller 
or elevator operator who loans money without in- 
terest just for the sake of drawing business gets it 
back in some other way. It tends to force bigger 
working margins and it is unfair to the man who 
does not borrow. 

Storing Grain. The practice of storing grain 
necessitates larger elevators. This means bigger 
investments and increased operating expense. Be 
sides, it involves increased risks of loss by fire, 
shrinkage, deterioration and otherwise, in addition 
to extra labor and property wear and tear. It re- 
guires increased working margins to store grain for 
the account of the prospective seller. The farmer 
who does not store grain has to share the expense. 
It is unfair to him. Storing should be eliminated. 

Country Canvassing. To present the extravagance 
and foolishness of country canvassing, permit me to 
cite an actual case. In a certain northwestern Ohio 
town maintaining four elevators, one of these ele- 
vator operators about five years ago employed his 
nephew. This nephew was an active, long-legged 
cuss who rode a bicycle. During dull periods he 
rode out into the country for the purpose of in- 
ducing farmers to haul in their grain to his uncle’s 
elevator. This excited one of the other elevator 
operators of that town to protect his trade by get- 
ting out into the country after it. He was too heavy 
and short-legged to propel a bicycle, so he bought a 
motorcycle. Another of these four elevator opera- 
tors got busy with a horse and buggy. And the 
fourth one did it up in style by using an automo- 
hile. The automobile proved too swift and classy 
for the bicycle, motorcycle and horse and buggy, and 
the rivalry reached the climax when all four were 
scouring the country in automobiles. It can read- 
ily be appreciated that the expense involved was 
enormous. Now, there was just a certain quantity 
of grain in that community, and the farmers were 
the best judges as to when to deliver it, and all that 
country canvassing was an unnecessary expense 
which had the effect of forcing undue margins. 

Grades. Grain bought in the rough—that is with 
the dirt in it—requires more margin than grain 
bought upon a cleaned basis; for in preparing dirty 
grain for market the dust and screenings run from 
1 to 5 pounds per bushel. The moisture content is 
also a factor, for the feeding value of grain of heavy 
moisture content is less than grain of light moisture 
content and the handling risks are greater. All 
grain should be bought by country millers and ele- 
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vator operators from farmers upon its grade merits 
for the following reasons: 

1. Grain should be bought upon its grade merits 
because it is sold upon its grade merits. 

2. Indiscriminate buying places a premium upon 
inferiority and a discount upon superiority. 

3. It is unfair to the farmer who delivers good 
grain to pay him no more than that which is paid 
to the farmer who delivers poor grain. 

In closing, I sound a warning against prejudice. 
Prejudice lurks in the dark. It barks at the heels 
of progress. It undermines the foundations of hu- 
man achievement. It sucks the blood of veins that 
pulsate with the energies of success. Prejudice is 
a common and loathesome disease. When it gets 
into the system of an individual, or of a class, it 
scars, hardens and blinds. As a preventative, let 
us remember that, ‘“‘we arouse in others the atti- 
tude we hold toward them,” and that, “it is better 
to be be deceived than to misjudge.’’ Grain pro- 
ducers and grain dealers should put prejudice under 
foot. They. should meet it in the light. Their in- 
terests are mutual and reciprocal. They are links 
of the same chain. They should co-operate. 


A “MIDGET” MILL IN NEBRASKA 


The keenness of competition between elevators 
has induced quite a number to look into the ques- 
tion of using some of their wheat to make flour. 


ELEVATOR AND MILL OF PETERSON & PETER- 
SON, OSCEOLA, NEB. 


Among the elevators that have recently installed 
flour milling outfits, and one of the most successful, 
is that of Peterson & Peterson at Osceola, Neb., a 
picture of whose elevator and mill house we give. 
This firm is situated in a splendid wheat belt, and 
after investigation and considering everything, they 
decided to install a “Midget”? Marvel mill and equip- 
ment. 

That the combination of flour mill and elevator 
is a good one may be judged from the fact that 
Peterson & Peterson write: ‘We are more than 
pleased in every way with the results. We are 
making 42 pounds of straight grade flour per bushel 
of wheat, and are running every day except Sunday. 
Our customers are well pleased with the flour, which 
is competing with all the large mills, and is giving 
the best of satisfaction.” 

This certainly seems to furnish all the proof 
that is necessary to show that flour milling goes 
hand-in-hand with the business of a grain elevator. 
Already having the wheat and storage, the power 
and the labor, the only capital that is necessary 
is practically that of putting in the machinery. 


All records for export shipments of grain, from 
Portland, Maine, were broken during the month of 
March, when more than 3,000,000 bushels left for 
foreign ports. 
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DETERMINING THE SIZE OF SCREW 
CONVEYORS 


The calculations involved in screw conveyor work 
are always more or less complicated and the accom- 
panying diagram reproduced from the Webster 
Method should do away with a great many difficul- 
ties. Of course, it is impossible for any diagram to 
contain within its narrow limits all there is to be 
considered in connection with screw conveyors, con- 
sequently in applying it practically, good judgment 
must be used. For obtaining approximate results, 
however, this diagram can be made invaluable. 

There are really three separate diagrams. The 
first section A is rarely used in grain calculations. 
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150-foot point at the top Then following a horizon- 
tal line from the junction point, it will be seen that 
the size of the screw conveyor is between 14 inches 
and 16 inches. Since it is much nearer the latter, 
the 16-inch size should be chosen. 

To determine the speed of the conveyor shaft, 
follow up the 150-foot point to where it strikes the 
16-inch line in section @. From here the diagonal 
goes straight to 110 R. P. M., which is the speed 
that the shaft must have. 

This method can be reversed to find out the eca- 
pacity of a conveyor of given size, running at a 
stated speed. Diagram capacities are based on one- 
third the sectional area of the conveyor itself, and 
allowance accordingly must be made if the loading 
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Its object is merely to reduce the capacity in tons 
per hour to cubic feet per hour. Jn B the desired 
capacity in cubic feet per hour, or the equivalent 
in bushels per hour for grain only is taken, and the 
size of spiral conveyor necessary for delivering that 
capacity at various rates of travel is shown. The 
recommended range of travel rates for grain is in 
dicated at the bottom of the diagram as from 130 
to 160 feet per minute. The necessary rotative speed 
tc enable the conveyor to deliver the desired capac- 
ity is shown in C. 

In determining the size of grain conveyors there 
are generally two fixed quantities to start with and 
ordinarily these two quantities are the number of 
bushels per hour and the required travel of the 
grain in feet per minute. 

For instance, let us assume that it is desired to 
carry 3,500 bushels of grain per hour at a speed of 
150 feet per minute. In diagram B locate the 3,500- 
bushel mark at the right and follow up the diag- 
onal until it hits the vertical line running from the 


will not be fairly uniform. This is mainly a matter 
of power, as the horsepower increases very rapidly 
when the conveyor chokes up. 

As a general formula for the horsepower for driv- 
ing spiral conveyors the following is useful: 


CWL 
Horsepower = 
33,000 
wherein C = a constant; W = weight of material 


in pounds per hour; L = length of conveyor in feet. 
The value of the constant C is more variable than 
for almost any other type of conveyor, but for good 
conditions of operation it is safe to use 0.33 for 
grain. It should always be remembered that varia- 
tions in the load cause variations in the power. 


Eight thousand acres of swamp land, along the 
Illinois River in Cass County, IJl., are to be drained 
and converted into corn fields. A levee, to cost 
$250,000, will be erected by a company interested 
in the project. 
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Clothing a Grain Car 


The Ingenuity of a Grain Dealer in Lining a Leaky Car Proves an Expensive Proposition 


in the End 
By GUIDO D. JANES 


Foreman Smith entered the office bringing trouble 
him this the mo- 
ment he looked up from a market report and antici- 


with Proprietor Panhurst saw 
pated same with a remark. 

“I suppose the car we got in yesterday leaks,” he 
began. 

“A sieve is water tight compared to it,’ was the 
response. “And furthermore we have no burlap for 
lining it. If you have any sorrow prepare to grieve.” 


Panhurst agitated with a forefinger a 


his scalp 


~ Sse 


“USE THESE FOR LINING THE CAR.” 


minute. After which he remarked something about 
a silver lining to the car. 

“We will consign the car to Winters,” he laughed, 
“and get it there without loss.’ 
“How?” 

“Wait and see. I’ll step over home for a minute. 
There is no time to lose for No. 42 is on time and I 
want her to pick up the ear.” 

“T will be on the job.” 

The Jeft the straightway, but 
returned many minutes with an armful of 
female garments which he deposited at the feet of 
Smith who was impatiently waiting in the sacking 
room. 


proprietor place 


before 


“My wife’s clothing,” said Panhurst, holding up a 
kimono. “Use these for lining the car.” 

“Your wife know about this?” asked the foreman, 
who was somewhat astonished. 

“No, but that 
off wearing apparel. 
to waste.” 


does not This is all cast 


ret busy for there is no time 


matter. 


“All right, sir.” 

So with drop skirt, sheath-gown, evening dress, 
ete., the foreman clothed the car and filled 
same with No. 2 wheat. The job was finished none 
too quickly, for as the last bit of No. 2 dropped in 
the local freight No. 42 puffed into town. After 
shunting a few empties onto the coal siding, the 
engine dropped into the elevator switch and picked 
up Panhurst’s grain. After which she whistled four 
times for the flagman and moved leisurely out of 
Ducktown. 

As the caboose disappeared around a curve, Mrs. 
While she 
come in a barrel, she was attired in gar- 


then 


Panhurst burst into the elevator office. 
did 


ments long since discarded. 


not 


“Husband, husband,” she frantically cried, “seme- 


one has broken into the house and stolen all my 


My very best dresses have been purloined.”’ 
this, 
stretched arms. 


clothes. 


Saying she fainted in her husband's out- 


Instead of dashing water in the fainted face, Pan- 
hurst the inanimate her 


by that method. 
“Cut that out, my dear,” 


shook form and revived 


he remarked pleasantly 


as she opened both eyes. ‘‘Now you feel better, Sit 
down in the chair. That’s it. Now don’t worry. 
I will get them back to you at once. You know 
that I never lie.” , 

Mrs. Panhurst smiled. “You are a darling,’’ she 
asserted quickly. “I am delighted that I married 
you.” 

“Thanks. Now run on. 
turn the stolen things.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The minute after the lady was gone there was 
pustle and confusion; but out of the chaos the ele- 
vator man got some brass tacks, and after getting 
down to these held a consultation with Smith. 

“You catch the passenger train tonight and go 
direct to the city and call on Winters. He will not 
have had time to unload and when he does, pick out 
my wife’s garments and come back. Here is 
twenty-five dollars to see you through.” 

Smith said he would do as directed and going to 
his home packed a few articles in a valise and got 
to the depot in time. Reaching the city late that 
night he sojourned at a hotel. But at six-thirty 
next A. M. he was up and bee-lining for Winters. 
He reached the place too late, however. The car 
had been unloaded. 

“T did not see any female attire,’ said Winters 
after the foreman had made inquiry. ““But you say 
vou clothed the car with them. Let’s go out into the 
elevator.” 

Out there they got a line on the garments. One of 
the men doing the unloading had appropriated the 
apparel and had sent them home to his wife on 
Fifth avenue. 

Without wasting further time, Smith rushed for 
Fifth avenue. 


I will endeavor to re- 


“THE FOREMAN CLOTHED THE CAR,” 


Knocking on the door after reaching the address, 
he waited. 

A woman with lowered head appeared and after 
explaining his visit, her head hung still lower. 

“T am sorry, sir,” she hesitatingly said, “but the 
dresses were too small for me. I gave them to my 
daughter-in-law over on Dugan Street.” 

Still undismayed Smith kept up the chase. But 
upon arriving at the Dugan street destination he 
met up with defeat. Looking in the window he ob- 
served the said daughter-in-law with scissors and 
knife ripping the garments to pieces. They were 


being altered for other figures than the original 
owner. 
With ambition gone, hope buried and sorrow 


writing epistles on his face, the faithful foreman re- 
treated. As he passed the terminal elevator house, 
Foreman Wrenn yelled to him: 
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“Say, you from Ducktown, here is a telegram for 
vou. Mr. Winters just now got it.” 

Running across the street with new hope and new 
ambition, Smith grabbed the yellow intelligence. 
Tearing same open he read: 

“Compromised the case. Gave Mrs. Panhurst $100 
ior new wardrobe. Come back.’—B. F. PANHURST. 


NEW ILLINOIS GRAIN INSPECTOR 


John P. Gibbons of Chicago was recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Dunne to succeed W. Scott 
Cowen, resigned, as Chief Grain Inspector of 
Illinois. Mr. Gibbons was formerly connected with 
James P. Molloy of Chicago, a grain commission 
merchant and member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He left, however, about two years ago, to 


JOHN P. GIBBONS 
Chief Grain Inspector of Illinois 


-engage in the wholesale liquor business as a mem- 


ber of the firm of Gibbons & Gibbons. 

His principal activities have been in the political 
field and he was a Democratic primary candidate 
for Chief Bailiff of the Municipal Court of Chicago 
at the last election. Since, according to precedent, 
the position of chief grain inspector is nearly alto- 
gether a political appointment, the action of the 
governor in selecting one of his most energetic 
adherents for the place was not altogether unex- 
pected. Mr. Gibbons succeeds one of the most able 
and efficient chief grain inspectors whom the state 
ever had, and not unnaturally his works will be 
contrasted with those of his predecessor. The office 
has been very well organized, however, and it 
should require little effort for the new incumbent 
to keep the inspection department up to its present 
standard. 


A NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR INDIA 


Definite orders have recently been issued for the 
erection of an experimental wheat elevator at Lyall- 
pur, India. The plans, estimates, and money were 
veady in October last, but it was found necessary to 
change the site, and some delay has resulted. It is 
now expected that the construction will be com- 
pleted in five months. The elevator is to consist of 
16 bins, each having a capacity of 5,158 maunds 
(190 long tons); 10 bins, capacity cf 1,092 maunds 
(40 long tons) each; 6 bins, capacity of 1,397 
maunds (61 tons) each. The total storage capacity 
will therefore be 101,830 maunds, or 3,740 long tons, 
and the bagging-off accommodation 6,692 maunds, 
or 244 tons. 

The cost is estimated at a few hundred rupees 
over 2 lakhs (about $64,900), and the charges are 
based on the assumption that the bins will be filled 
and emptied three times in the exporting season, 
and that some 2,000 tons will be stored in the off 
season. The charges will be as follows per maund 
of 822/7 pounds: Initial (receiving, cleaning, and 
storing for 10 days), 2.5 cents; storage per month, 
0.5 cent. 
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WANT SWEEPING OF GRAIN CARS 
FORBIDDEN 


A bill has been introduced into the Illinois Legis- 
lature which aims to do away with sweeping grain 
cars. The measure was first agitated in Peoria and 
has the backing of the Peoria Board of Trade and 
the Peoria Association of Railway Officials, besides 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association and the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois. It 
was presented to the Senate on April 2 and its prog- 
ress is being watched with great interest. Since the 
bill makes it a misdemeanor to sweep any car 
which has contained grain of any sort, it is expect- 
ed, if passed, to eliminate much of the petty thiev- 
ing which has so annoyed grain men in the past. 
The provisions of the bill are as follows: 


Section 1—Be it enacted by the people of the state 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: 
That whoever, other than the owner or authorized 
agent, or one having lawful charge of a railroad car 
for the purpose of loading or unloading the same, 
shall take or remove from any such railroad car 
any grain or flax seed commonly called “sweeping,” 
er shall sweep or gather together or attempt to 
sweep or gather together any grain or flax seed in 
any such railroad car with intent to remove any 
such grain or flax seed from any such railroad car, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined not less than $10 and not more 
than $200. 

Section 2—Every person who shall buy, sell, re- 
ceive or have in his possession any grain or flax 
seed commonly called “sweepings’” and that has 
been taken or removed from any railroad car by any 
person other than the owner or his authorized agent 
or one having lawful charge of a railroad car for 
the purpose of loading or unloading the same as 
provided in section 1 of this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be fined in any sum not less than $10 and not more 
than $200. 

Section 3—The word “sweepings” as herein used 
shall mean any grain or flax seed that may remain 
or be left in any railroad car after such railroad 
ear has been unloaded in the usual manner. 

Section 4—-Any person convicted of violating any 
of the sections of this act, and refusing or failing 
to pay any fine imposed upon him ‘by any police 
magistrate, justice of peace, or other court, shall 
thereupon be imprisoned at hard labor in any county 
jail, calaboose or other building used for penal pur- 
pose, or in any house of correction, or on the streets 
or public highways until said fine and costs are 
worked out at the rate of $1 per day for each day’s 
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A STORY OF SEED OATS 


“The Crop Improvement Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges has demonstrated or has 
over and over again had it proven to its own satis- 
faction, which amounts to the same thing,” said 
Secretary Bert Ball recently, “that no one can tell 
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“From this field he had saved about 400 bushels 
for seed. One of the high school boys of Kankakee 
was appointed a committee to test Mr. Robinson’s 
seed grain and took a sample to the school labora- 
tory. He reported over 80 cent 


per dead or 


weak. Mr. Robinson received the information with 
a great deal of incredulity on account 


of the fine 


HIGH SCHOOL LABORATORY TURNED OVER TO THE CROP AND SOIL 


IMPROVEMENT 


ASSOCIATION AT KANKAKEE, ILL. 


what seeds will grow and which ones will not grow, 
without a complete test of their germinating quali- 
ties. As a part of the work of the committee, we 
have now enlisted the help of public school children 
in about one hundred counties in all parts of the 
grain belt to test corn as well as small grain for 
the farmers. These children are very enthusiastic 


PROFESSOR COLLIER EXPLAINING NECESSITY 


FOR CLEANING AND GRADING TO ELIMINATE 


WEEDS AND WASTE CONSTITUTING 20 PER CENT OF AN OTHERWISE SPLENDID CROP OF OATS 


work, or until said fine and costs shall have. been 
otherwise paid or until said person is discharged 


according to law. 


Elevator companies in Canada have filed a protest 
with the Board of Grain Commissioners against a 
recent court decision compelling elevators to account 
fer all over supplies and shortages in their grain 
bins. It is contended that farmers should not be 
entitled to anything but the net weight which their 
ticket calls for. A decision will be given by the 
Commission following a hearing at Winnipeg. 


in their work and they have found that usually 30 
to 40 per cent of the seed grains brought to them 
are dead or very weak. 

“A recent case in point and one which was un- 
usually interesting owing to the prominence of the 
principal involved, concerns the story of C. F. Rob- 
inson, president of the Kankakee Crop and Soil Im- 
provement Association and himself a large farmer. 
Mr. Robinson had a very beautiful stand of oats 
running some 138 bushels to the acre. His field is 
shown in one of the illustrations. 


character of his oats in the field. In fact he gave 
the boy the merry ha-ha, as one might say, and 
told him to try again with the use of a little more 
gray matter than he had the first 
test. 


instilled into 
“The boy, therefore made the test again, but with 
the same result. Mr. Robinson thereupon made the 
test himself, as shown in the laboratory picture, 
and found that the boy had been correct. 
“Commenting upon the matter Mr. Robinson said: 
‘I would not have believed such a result could have 
been obtained if I had not tested the seed myself. 
I have put a lot of money and time into our asso- 
ciation but»this one experience and probable very 
great saving has paid it back many times for I 
would have planted my seed oats and afterwards 
put the blame on Providence when it didn’t grow.’ ”’ 


GRAIN DEALERS OF MERCER COUNTY, 
OHIO, HOLD BANQUET 


Several of the prize winners in the Ohio State 
Corn Show and the business men who financed the 
trip to Washington for the boy corn growers last 
fall, were the guests of the grain dealers of Mercer 
County, Ohio, at a very enjoyable banquet held at 
Celina, Ohio, on March 24. The tables were gar- 
nished very attractively with corn mingled with 
floral decorations. The napkins bore corn designs 
and the ices were served in the form of various 
kinds of grain. Despite the bad weather there was 
quite a large attendance and a_ big 
for the 1913 corn contest. 


boom was 
launched 


W. T. Palmer acted as toastmaster and intro- 
duced the’ various speakers in an apt and happy 
vein. Several of the contestants in the last contest 


made brief addresses describing their trip to Wash- 
ington and incidents in connection with it. Secre- 
tary Sandles of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
although unable to be present, sent a very able sub- 
stitute in the person of T. P. Riddle, secretary of 
the Tri-State Grain Producers’ and Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Riddle reviewed the progress of corn 
crops in Ohio and showed very conclusively just how 
corn contests had come to be an inseparable factor 
in the development of Other 
speakers included John Gast, representing the busi- 
ness men of Celina and Ex-Speaker S. J. Vining. 


corn production. 
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Western Grain Dealers Meet at Sioux City 


Large Attendance at Annual Convention Despite Heavy Fall of Snow—Interesting Addresses 
and General Discussion—Freight Claims—Scales and Scale Repairing—Methods 
of Weighing Grain — Leakage in Transit — Legal Side of Car 
Distribution — Many Railroad Officials Present 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association was held at the Martin 
Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, Friday and Saturday, 
April 11 and 12. A two-foot fall of snow caused 
delayed trains and prevented as large an attend- 
ance aS was expected, but about two hundred were 
present, together with grain solicitors, board of 
itrede men, elevator contractors and agents from 
scale companies and other firms manufacturing 
machinery used by the grain men. 

President E. A. Fields, of Sioux City, called the 
meeting to order at 1:30 Friday afternoon, when 
Secretary and Treasurer George A. Wells, of Des 
Moines, made his report for the year, which was 
in part as follows: 


The membership of the association at this time 
consists of three hundred and seventy-three in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations who operate five 
hundred and seven elevators. 

During the year we have received seventy-three 
new members and have cancelled forty-four member- 
ships, making a net gain of twenty-nine members 
during the year. A considerable number of the mem- 
berships cancelled, however, were transferred and 
are included in the new memberships as given. 

Considerable time, energy and money is neces- 
sarily given to the work of maintaining the organ- 
ization and securing new members in order to have 
the necessary funds to carry on the work of the 
association. 

We have never placed the burden of securing new 
members upon the individual members of the asso- 
ciation, but there is no doubt that if the individual 
members were to assume some responsibility in this 
work and co-operate with the secretary that the 
membership could be materially increased. 

There are a large number of grain dealers in Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and Nebraska that we believe 
ought to become members of this association. In 
fact, if the membership could be extended into these 
states to the extent that it is in Iowa the dues 
might be materially reduced and the influence and 
prestige of the association correspondingly strength- 
ened by the increased membership. 

INSURANCE, 

The fire insurance department of this associa- 
tion, incorporated separately under the name of the 
Western Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association has been a decided success and is now 
on a substantial basis, having just completed its 
first five years’ experience, and without doubt will 
during the next five-year term establish a record 
of writing insurance at even more favorable cost 
than during the first five-year term when the 
expense ratio is necessarily large, as we now have 
the equipment, clerical force and facilities of in- 
creasing the volume of insurance written to a large 
extent without materially increasing the expense 
account. As for example, the expense cost at the 
beginning of the organization was about $5 per 
thousand, whereas it is now being reduced by the 
increased volume so that the expense is less than $3 
per thousand. Thus, it is absolutely certain that an 
increased volume of insurance will give you a lower 
cost and that it is for your personal interest to 
co-operate in securing new business for the associa- 
tion 
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ARBITRATION. 

For several years past we have not required the 
service of an arbitration committee, but we have, 
however, adjusted, through the office of the secre- 
tary, many cases of difference as between buyers 
and sellers without the necessity of arbitration. Such 
differences are usually the result of faulty or incom- 
plete contracts that lack in documentary evidence, 
so that private adjustment is most practicable and 
I have always, as secretary, made it a part of my 
duty to settle such controversies without arbitration 
if possible, resorting to arbitration only when ques- 
tion of general principle are involved. The work of 
the secretary in this connection is rather difficult 
and considerable. 

We undertake, at all times, to obtain information 
for our members on any question that may be put 
to us. We do not always get the results that might 
be desired, but do the best we can, and the corre- 
spondence in this connection is a large part of the 
work of the secretary’s office—in fact the desk is 
never clear of this kind of work. 

The benefit derived may not be apparent to the 
general membership, but it is in this work that we 
are able to keep in touch and become informed in 
regard to the general conditions that may be un- 
favorable to our members, especially in connection 
with transportation and terminal markets and a 
particular case is often used as a basis of general 
investigation resulting in the correction of abuse or 
bad methods that benefit the membership at large 
and it is because of this that we have felt inclined 
to keep an open door for inquiries and complaints 
of all kinds relating to the grain business. 


Local meetings have been held during the past 
year at different times at each of the following 
towns, namely: Oskaloosa, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, 
Ft. Dodge, Sioux City, Omaha and Creston, I believe 
that the work of local meetings should be extended 
to include other states at such points, possibly, as 
Norfolk, Neb., Sioux Falls, S. D., and Albert Lea, 
Minn., and possibly some other points not mentioned. 

The local meetings have seemed to be very bene- 
ficial in promoting acquaintance among the trade, 
discussing pertinent subjects relating to local condi- 
tions, transportation, terminal markets, ete., that is 
unquestionably educational and tends towards 
efficiency in the handling of grain at country sta- 
tions. 

MOISTURE TEST. 

During the last year or more we have made it our 
special business to encourage the use of the moisture 
tester in buying and shipping corn with the result 
that a large number of shippers in this territory 
are making use of the moisture test and I have yet 
to hear of any particular dissatisfaction regarding 


SCENE ON MAIN STREET, SIOUX CITY, IN FRONT 
OF HOTEL MARTIN, SHOWING SNOW FALL 


it. In fact, many of those who are using the tester 
have advised me that they would not think of being 
without one. 

There was originally considerable apprehension as 
to whether the moisture test would be acceptable to 
the farmers, but the reports from the dealers indi- 
cate that the farmers are not opposing the use of the 
moisture test and it is my opinion that it will serve 
as an education to the farmer and influence him to 
produce corn and prepare the same for market with 
the idea of having a minimum water content instead 
of, as has been the prevailing custom among farm- 
ers, of loading the corn with water as much as pos- 
sible, simply because of the fact that the dealers 
were inclined to pay as much for water as for corn. 
The fact that the moisture test is being recognized 
by farmers was demonstrated at the annual meeting 
of the Corn, Belt Meat Producers Association at Des 
Moines, to which I was invited to give an address 
on the subject of the use of the moisture tester in 
grading corn. Cattle feeders who buy corn were 
surprised to know the difference in the feeding value 
of corn based on the moisture test and they will 
undoubtedly adopt the idea of discriminating against 
heavy moisture content corn in making purchases 
for feeding. 

TRANSPORIATION. 

Car shortage has been the most serious complaint 
offered by our members in connection with transpor- 
tation during the past year, and at a-meeting of 
grain shippers held at Ft. Dodge, January 16th, 
resolutions were adopted requesting this associa- 
tion to make application to the Iowa State Board of 
Railroad Commissioners for a formal hearing on the 
supply and distribution of cars and also if necessary 
to make application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a hearing on the same matter. 

Pursuant to such resolutions, the State Board of 
Railroad Commissioners granted a hearing at the 
State House on Tuesday, February 4th, and on the 
basis of the testimony given at that hearing the 
board have complied with the request and have pre- 
pared an application for a formal hearing by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the question of 
car equipment and motive power supply and dis- 
tribution of cars, Judge Henderson, Commerce 
Counsel for the state of Iowa, having prepared the 
application as instructed by the board and he has 
kindly consented to give an address on this subject 
at the evening banquet, 
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As is well known by our members, we have given 
very particular attention to the matter of collecting 
freight claims during the past seven or eight years, 
having adopted the plan of having our members 
refer refused claims to us for examination and if 
considered as having merit to be filed with the 
claim departments for collection in the name of 
the association, 

We have for years kept on hand a supply of blank 
forms to be used in making up freight claims that 
are provided to our members free of cost, thus 
assisting them to make up original claims in a 
proper and uniform manner as we found that many 
claims were presented to the claim departments 
without having the necessary documentary evidence 
attached, in consequence of which they received no 
attention. 

The freight claims presented by our members are 
generally either loss of grain in transit or damage 
because of delay in transit. 

The general claim agents of the different roads 
freely recognize the liability of the carrier for loss 
of grain in transit, the questions, however, of accur- 
ate weights at shipping point and destination being 
persistently questioned by the claim departments 
while the possibility of leakage in transit is insisted 
upon by the shipper; all of which emphasizes the 
necessity, not only of accurate scales, but also of 
accurate methods of weighing grain that will elim- 
inate the possibility of error in recording the weights 
and of positively delivering to the car the grain 
weighed. Also the necessity of better equipment 
and better methods of coopering cars, especially 
when loading cars that are not in first class con- 
dition. 

I believe that an intelligent use of car lining 
material, such as burlap or paper that is being fur- 
nished by some railroads, to be used in the case of 
loading cars that are not in first class condition, 
should be encouraged and that the shippers should 
co-operate with the railroads along these lines. I do 
not hesitate to say, judging from the extensive ex- 
perience that I have had in connection with our 
work of freight claims, that if the grain was accur- 
ately weighed and positively delivered to the cars 
and the cars coopered to prevent leakage in transit, 
that a large percentage of this class of claims 
would be eliminated and that the shippers and car- 
riers should undertake to accomplish an improve- 
ment in these conditions in the most economical 
manner possible without undertaking to place un- 
reasonable burden on each other. 

TERMINAL MARKETS. 

We have received very few complaints during the 
past year in regard to rules and customs of terminal 
markets or of irregular or unsatisfactory dealings 
with the individual buyers. in fact, in a general 
way, the relations between our members as expressed 
by circular letters of inquiry along these lines in- 
dicate that the reations between our members and 
terminal market buyers have been, as a rule, very 
satisfactory and I do not hesitate to make the asser- 
tion that the general work of this association has 
had much to do with the establishment of such con- 
dition and that if it were not for the association 
these relations would not be so satisfactory. 

I have observed that in most cases when a ter- 
minal market dealer offers a complaint against a 
country shipper, such shipper is not a member of 
this association. 

This association has always by resolution opposed 
the idea of delayed reinspection at terminal markets 
auc last November President Fields appointed BE. M. 
Cassidy, Whiting, Iowa; C. H. Harris, Hartlett, 
Iowa; H. F. Gillespie, Mynard, Neb., and J. A. Tiede- 
man, Sioux City, to act with himself as a special 
committee who conferred with a similar committee 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange with reference to the 
rule of that market allowing one hundred and nine- 
ty-two hours for reinspection of grain. As a result 
of which the ruie was changed by the exchange 
to allow only one hundred and twenty hours. 

The custom of delayed reinspection still prevails 
to that extent at Omaha and is allowed without limit 
at Kansas City and Minneapolis, except that at 
Minneapolis No. 4 or no grade corn must be rein- 
spected within twenty-four hours after sale. 

There have been some complaints with reference 
to interest charges on drafts but not to any serious 
extent as most of the markets have rules covering 
this question in what seems to be a reasonable 
manner, 

IOWA STATE LEGISLATION. 

This association has always given particular atten- 
tion to Iowa state legislation affecting the grain 
trade ana the president appointed Mr. Jay A. King 
of- Nevada, D. K. Unsicker of Wright, Ia., and I. L. 
Patton of Newton, Ia., to act as a legislative com- 
mittee during the present General Assembly, and at 
a meeting of the committee held just previous to 
the opening of the present General Assembly the 
following bills were presented, i. e.: 

(1) An act requiring common carriers to settle 
claims for delay pin transit or for excessive freight 
charges within a specified time and providing a 
penalty for failure to comply therewith. 

This bill was known as House File No. 43, pre- 
sented by Rep. Huff of Hardin county, and Senate 
File No. 2, presented by Senator Chase of Hamil- 
ton county and was duly enacted into a law. 

(2) An act relating to elevators and grain ware- 
houses on railroad right-of-way or on _ property 
belonging to or under the control of railroad com- 
panies and giving the Railway Commission author- 
ity to determine as to whether or not such elevators 
shall be placed on such right-of-way or grounds 
and the terms and conditions on which same may 
be so placed. 

This bill was presented as House File No. 298 by 
Rep. Huff of Kossuth county, and as Senate File 
No. 400 by Senator Malmberg of Jasper county. This 
hill has passed the lower house with slight amend- 
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ment and has been reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Railroads and Transportation of the Sen- 
ate in practically its original form and is now on 
the calendar of the senate. 

(3) For an act prescribing the duties of railroad 
companies to furnish cars to shippers upon appli- 
cations, applications therefore, penalties, damages, 
and attorney’s fees in full, to furnish reciprocal de- 
murrage charges and power of Board of Railroad 
Commissioners to suspend demurrage. 

This bill was presented by Representative Kulp 
of Kossuth County and has passed the House with 
some amendments, although Judge Henderson, Com- 
merce Counsel for the state of Iowa, gave an opinion 
to the effect that such a law would be unconstitu- 


PRESIDENT E. A. FIELDS 


tional. The bill as passed by the House is now in 
the hands of the railroad committee of the senate. 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 

Your secretary being a member of the legislative 
committee of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, it may be proper to state in this report that 
there has been no particular activity during the 
past year. 

As you are no doubt aware, there have been 
numerous bills pending in Congress effecting the 
grain trade, the most important of which being 
federal inspection of grain, prohibiting future con- 
tracts and railroad track clearance. 

All of these bills became dead with the closing of 
the last administration but the sentiment and dis- 
position to consider such bills is still alive and the 
grain trade will no doubt be confronted with national 
legislation along these lines during the coming ses- 
sions of Congress. 

It is, I believe, of the utmost importance that the 
grain trade should maintain thorough organization 
in order to meet the conditions that may arise in 
connection with national legislation, in the most 
efficient manner and as was done so effectively in 
the accomplishment a year ago of the over-ruling 
of Dr. Wiley’s order under the Food and Drugs Act 
through the efforts of the delegation that attended 
the conference at Washington last winter under the 
auspices of the legislative committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 

{ am inclined to believe that the grain trade and 
the farmers will yet find themselves confronted 
with requirements under the Food and Drugs Act 
that will present slipshod methods of producing and 
selling damaged grains and that the grain trade 
should actively co-operate with the farmers in un- 
dertaking to deliver to interstate commerce grain 
of good quality that cannot be condemned as unfit 
food for human beings and animals. 


Immediately after the reading of the secretary's 
report a committee on resolutions was appointed. 
The president then introduced T. A. Black, presi- 
dent of Stoux City Commercial Club, who in an 
address of welcome extended the hospitality of 
Sioux City people to the visiting grain men and in- 
cidentally told of the advantages of the city as a 
convention place. 

President Fields then delivered his annual ad- 
dress, which follows: 


The work of the Western Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion during the past year has been partly corrective, 
but largely educational, in character. District meet- 
ings have been held at various places in Iowa and 
Nebraska which have been well attended by local 
dealers. The meetings have allowed free expression 
of opinion, the interest manifested has been very 
gratifying, and many have approved the educa- 
tional value of the gatherings. 

The bountiful crops gathered in our territory last 
season caused a car shortage on nearly all lines, 
acute however on but three or four. Our secretary 
took particular pains to inform the railroad com- 
panies of the unusual needs of the corn and oats 
shippers, and in January a conference was held at 
Fort Dodge attended by shippers and railroad repre- 
sentatives with general expression from those in 
attendance. As a result of this conference, a hear- 
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ing was held in Des Moines early in February 
before the Board of Railroad Commissioners and the 
situation was also called to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The equipment 
of some roads has increased very little in the past 
few years, notwithstanding the larger volume of 
business to handle. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should have authority to investigate the 
equipment of the carriers, and to order sufficient 
cars provided. 

Complaint was made last fall by a number of our 
members against the rule of the Omaha _ Grain 
Exchange allowing 192 hours for reinspection of 
grain, and a meeting of a committee of our Asso- 
ciation with the grain committee of the Omaha 
Exchange was held at Omaha in November as a 
result of which the rule was changed to allow but 
120 hours. 

The scale inspection work has covered a larger 
territory than ever before. Certainly members 
should avail themselves of our inspector’s services 
at least once a year, the cost being small and the 
benefit great. 

The value of moisture testers to our members is 


shown by the large number installed during the 
year. 
We are all interested in the matter of uniform 


grades and hope to see grades standardized in all 
markets. Either this must be done soon by the 
grain exchanges, or the government will do it for 
them. 

A general advance in grain rates proposed by the 
railroad companies last fall from many points in 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota was suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and has 
not become effective except in a few cases. The 
commission undoubtedly had in mind the facts that 
the revenue per car on grain from this territory 
to Chicago is much larger than on most commodi- 
ties, the volume of grain shipments is increasing 
and the railroads’ statements of earnings are good. 
There has been little organized effort to control 
grain rates, much less than to influence rates on 
live stock and other commodities. If changes should 
at any time be needed, they ought to be made ina 


scientific manner, after full investigation of all 
rates. 
THE PARCEL POST. 
January ist, 1913, saw the inauguration of the 


parcel post system in the United States, and con- 
sidering the advertising that had been given it as a 
money saver, grain dealers were surprised to find 
a material advance in the cost of sending grain 
samples. The section of the postal law referring to 
the smallest packages is as follows: “The rate of 
postage on fourth class matter weighing not more 


than 4 ounces shall be 1 cent for each ounce or 
fraction thereof; and on such matter in excess of 
4 ounces the rate shall be by the pound.” A special 
section referring to grain is as follows: ‘Samples 


of wheat or other grain in its natural condition, 
potatoes, beans, peas, chestnuts, acorns, etc., when 
intended for planting must be prepaid at the special 
rate of postage prescribed (which is 1 cent for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof), but when intended to 
be used for food the parcel post rates apply.” Now 
why two identical samples of grain should take dif- 
ferent rates when used for different purposes is 
beyond the comprehension of the ordinary mind. 
Most samples mailed by grain men weigh from 4 to 
8 ounces and the effect of the law is to make the 
cost of sending such samples from 2 to 4 times as 
much as formerly. For instance a 6-ounce sample 
of grain intended for planting would require 3 cents 
in postage from Sioux City to San Francisco, or any 
other point in the United States, while an identical 
sample intended for food would require 11 cents in 
postage from Sioux City to San Francisco. But 
there is still another point to consider. Suppose a 
grain sample should be mailed to someone who 
wished it for seed, and postage at the rate of % cent 
per ounce be properly affixed, and suppose the sam- 
ple did not suit the receiver as seed grain and he 
used it for food instead. Would this change of mind 
make a criminal of the sender who had unwittingly 
violated the postal law? The law needs fixing. 
The old rate should apply on samples up to 8 or 
10 ounces. 

Considerable attention has been given to the basis 
of settlement of claims for leakage in transit. When 
bad order to car is evident the carriers are certainly 
responsible for the loss and most claim departments 
make satisfactory adjustment of such claims. A 
few roads are inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
shippers’ weights and offer 50 per cent of the amount 
of loss, which is unjust to the shipper who has good 
weighing facilities. Certainly, however, the rail- 
road companies have a right to demand that elevator 
scales shall be properly installed, inspected each 
year, and that the methods of obtaining the weights 
shall be dependable. Shippers are not always careful 
enough to have these conditions right, nor to see 
that all precautions are used in coopering cars. We 
should aim to have our facilities so reliable that we 
can be absolutely sure of our weights. One object 
of today’s meeting is to determine what facilities 
are the best, and to arrive at a settlement basis of 
leakage claims which shall be satisfactory both to 
shippers and to claim agents. ; 

Among the manner good works done by this asso- 
ciation, and for which Secretary Wells should 
receive particular credit, the campaign for better 
seed corn stands out prominently. In the spring of 
1904 a “seed corn special train” was planned and 
conducted by the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association 
and the State Agricultural College. Nine days were 
given to the work the first year, but the next spring 
Secretary Wells induced most of the Iowa railroads 
to run “seed specials” and 1,100 lectures were de- 
livered on the necessity and methods of thorough 
corn testing. This work was carried on for several 


years, and an “oats special’ was afterwards run. 
In determining whether there have been any per- 
manent results from this missionary work, the yields 
for a term of years must be compared. Even then 
it is difficult to determine with accuracy how much 
benefit has been derived from the campaign, so 
many influences affect the result. We may be in- 
terested, however, to know that the yields of corn 
for the years 1905 to 1912, as compared with the 
previous eight years, 1897 to 1904, show an average 
gain of 2% bushels per acre. It would be more, 
but for the increase in tenantry and the wasteful 
methods of farming. Even this gain on the present 


acreage means an addition of 25,000,000 bushels of 
corn per year to the Iowa crop. 
SHOWING OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


When we think of the fertile soil which this great 
Middle West possesses, we are tempted to feel boast- 
ful, like a native of Iowa approached by a stranger 
who exclaimed, “This soil of yours is certainly rich, 
judging by the magnificent corn you raise.” “Yes,” 
replied the native, “and we have to plant the dwarf 
variety to keep it down to this size.” Our riches 
are bountiful, but are we making the best use of 
them? Considering what nature has done for the 
Middle West, our showing is poor when comparison 
is made of the grain yields of the North Central 
States west of the Mississippi river, comprising Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas, with those of the North 
Atlantic States, comprising the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, whose 
soil has been worked much longer, and was not so 
rich to start with. 


If comparison be made between grain yields in 
the United States and those of foreign countries, 
the showing is much to our disadvantage. The fol- 


lowing letter from the Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Times throws some light on the greater 
yields of Germany: 

“On soil that had been under cultivation 
turies before America was. discovered, 
farmers are still raising on the average nearly twice 
as much of all the staple crops per acre as Amer- 
icans. The explanation lies in two facts: One is 
the careful and intensive manner in which German 
farms are conducted, the other is the lavish use of 
fertilizers, both artificial and manure. German 
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farms are never splotched with sprawling fences 
nor straggling rows of bushes, nor are the fields 
covered with stones. Every inch of land available 


is tilled and the stones beaten up and used in build- 
ing roads over which one old cow can haul to market 
158 bushels of potatoes, while a good American team 
gets mired on a so-called road while hauling 83 
bushels from the same amount of land. More than 
half the world’s supply of potash goes onto German 
farms in the form of fertilizer, and every particle 
of manure produced on the farm goes back to the 
fields. These facts, together with an _ intelligent 
selection of seed, explain the great yields. Two 
thousand, six hundred and fifty pounds of potash 
salts and manure were used on every square kilo- 
meter of cultivated land in Germany last year, the 
average for United States being 311 pounds. 

“A noteworthy thing in connection with the 
yields is the fact that Germany’s figures 25 years 
ago were not much higher than those of America. 
From 1885 to 1910 the wheat yields increased 57 
per cent, rye 73% per cent, barley 52 per cent, oats 
87 per cent, potatoes 61% per cent and hay 52 per 
cent. 

“In 1880 it took 26 pounds of sugar beets to pro- 
duce 2% pounds of sugar. Today intelligent cultiva- 
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tion and seed selection give the same amount of 
sugar from 13 pounds.” 

Prof. King, in a very interesting book, “Farmers 


of Forty Centuries,” tells of avoidance of waste and 
extreme fertilization of soil in the Orient which has 


been used for 4,000 years. The yields are remark- 
able in many cases and the average is far above 
those of the United States. 


Not only the matter of increased yields demands 
our attention, but also the condition of the grain 
offered for sale. Too large a proportion of the 
wheat, oats and barley is bleached, sprouted, musty, 
stackburned or bin burned, while considerable corn 
is full of moisture. This inferior quality means a 
loss to the farmer and frequently a much greater 
loss to the grain trade. As the gospel of ‘Seed 
Selection” resulted in better yields so the gospel 
of “More and Better Grain” can hardly fail to bring 
results if properly preached. 


A committee on legislation, consisting of J. A. 
King, E. L. Patton and D. K. Unsicker, was ap- 
pointed in January to look after the interests of 
the Association in legislative matters before the 
lowa General Assembly. A _ bill requiring common 
carriers to make prompt settlement for delay or 
overcharge has become a law. Another bill giving 
the Railroad Commission authority to prescribe 
terms of elevator leases, and to make carriers re- 
sponsible for loss or damage to elevator property 
caused by their negligence, has passed the House 
and been favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee. A reciprocal demurrage bill is also under 
consideration. 

At our last annual meeting a _ resolution was 
approved inviting into membership local dealers in 
South Dakota, northern Nebraska and southern 
Minnesota, where there were no organizations of 
grain dealers. There have not been many addi- 
tions io our list from these states, which means 


that there ought to be many more during the next 
year. The necessity of organization is apparent to 
every thinking man, and the cost is very small 
indeed, as compared with the results. The present 
excellent weighing system at all terminal markets 
is largely the result of organized effort. Conditions 
in the grain trade, so far as weighing facilities, in- 
spections, handling of cars, claim settlements and 
arbitration of disputes are concerned, are much 
better than a few years ago and our Association can 
properly claim credit for a part of this improvement. 


Will the wide-awake grain dealers in northern 
Nebraska, South Dakota and southern Minnesota 
join us in protecting our mutual interests, and 


promoting the efficiency of the grain business? 


J. A. King, president of the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Mvtual Fire Insurance Association, was on the pro- 
gram for an address concerning that body, but tele- 
gvaphed the meeting saying that at the last min- 
ute he had been detained and was unable to be 
present. 

An address by Secretary Wells on “Scale Inspec- 
tion and Repairing as Conducted by the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association” was a summary of the 
work conducted along these lines by the association 
during the past year. 

H. C. Kibe, representing Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
of Chicago, spoke upon the methods of weighing 
grain. He said in part: 

“Constant care and caution is what will bring the 
results. The wagon scale being the one most used 
has been given the more general discussion and 
this kind of a scale should be given careful atten- 
tion at least once a year, but you must keep a con- 
tinual watch. In weighing grain it is my opinion 
ihat where it is possible an adding machine should 
Le used in the office and this will avoid errors oth- 
erwise frequently made. Keep the platform of the 
wagon scales clean as when you are buying grain 
when roads are as muddy as they are at the pres- 
ent time you are paying for considerable dirt. Be 
sure that you have a good circulation of air under 
the pit. In the track seale the installation is a 
very big part of it.” 

Mr. Kibe explained how frequent mistakes in 
weights were made and gave a great deal of infor- 
mation of value to the shipper concerning the care 
cf the scale, loading of the grain and the methods 
of weighing. 

H. A. Foss, chief weighmaster of the Chicago 
Roard of Trade, spoke on a subject which he was 
well fitted to handle, that of “Grain Leakage and 
lis Relation to the Present Construction of Cars.” 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Foss said: 


My observations justify the conclusion that both 


the railroads and the shippers are to blame, to a 
very large degree, for the leakage of grain that 
occurs during transit. The shippers, because they 


do not always use intelligence and care in preparing 
cars for bulk grain loading. The railroads, because 
of the character of their equipment, and because of 
the rough handling of cars by switching crews. For 
the most part, the shipper is responsible for leaks 
which are caused by improperly installed and insuf- 
ficiently braced grain doors, assuming, of course, 
that the carrier has supplied suitable and sufficient 
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material. The shipper, or the grain inspector at the 
terminal market, is answerable for grain in cars 
being higher than the doorways are boarded, which 
is a cause for frequent loss of grain in transit. The 
shipper is also negligent if he loads cars without 
first repairing any minor defects there may be in 
such cars. 

On the other hand, there can be no question in 
that the carriers are clearly responsible for much 
of the grain leakage that occurs. To begin with, I 
would emphasize the fact that cars in the following 
condition are absolutely unfit for bulk grain loading, 
and cannot be made safe grain carriers without 
general overhauling at repair yards where suitable 
tools and material are availble: 


(a) Door posts and side posts broken out at 
bottom. 

(b) End posts that are broken to such an extent 
that they cannot be effectively reinforced with 


material such as is available at a grain handling 
station. 


(c) Floors that are loosened from ear sills. 
(d) Cars with sheathing boards missing. 
(e) Leaky roofs. 


No amount of paper or burlap lining, or ordinary 
repairing, will make cars with defects such as I 
have described safe for carrying grain. I am well 
persuaded that such defects are caused, for the 
most part, by needless and unnecessary rough 
handling of cars by switching crews, and by the 
use of hump or gravity tracks. 

In a paper relating to delays to freight cars, which 
I came across some weeks ago, the statement was 
made that the making of repairs as fast as they 
develop is necessary, in order to have a “100 per 
cent” car. In discussing this question a railroad 
official recently said “The sidetracking of cars in 
bad order during dull times and holding them until 
they are needed is a short-sighted policy. It is 
regrettable and unfortunate that many roads re- 
trench as soon as the revenues begin to fal! off, and 
the car repair force is usually the first to suffer, 
which results in bad-order cars being sidetracked. 
This retrenchment also affects the repair materials 
and repair equipment. The storing of defective 
cars on sidings at the close of busy seasons reminds 
me of the unsuccessful and shiftless farmer who 
gives no heed to his farm machinery until he has 
occasion to use it. It is obvious that, at the close 
of busy seasons, if carriers would repair their dam- 
aged and defective equipment before sidetracking 
it, both shippers and carriers would be materially 
benefited. : 

CONSTRUCTION OF GRAIN CARS. 


Now a word with reference to the construction of 
ears. Of course, the inside car linings receive the 
brunt of the pressure of the grain, but these linings 
are not grain tight; hence the outside sheathings 
must be depended upon to keep the grain from 
running out of the car. Surely we have had suf- 
ficient illustrations to clearly demonstrate the in- 
effectiveness of the sheathings to satisfactorily per- 
form their function. Even some of the carriers’ 
car builders have at last awakened to this fact. In 
any event, I have noticed that the Soo Line, the 
Canadian Pacific, the Monon, the Wabash, the Grand 
Trunk and other roads, have been building new cars 
with the braces on the outside. 

This style of construction, too, supplants the an- 
noying and “shortage-producing” inside lining. Any 
weighmaster or grain unloader will tell you that 
the inside lining is the cause of many kinds of 
trouble. It delays the unloading; it causes loss of 
grain on account of the lodgment of grain in lining 
pockets; and it is the direct cause of the after- 
sweeping nuisance. Instead of outside sheathings 
and inside linings, this car is made with tongued 
and grooved horizontal 2-inch planks. 

I have yet to meet a layman who has not a good 
word for this style of construction. It has been 
said that certain car builders have criticized the 
car on the ground that a heavy stream of water 
thrown against its side or end with great force will 
wet the inside. This may be true, but it seems to 
me that if they cannot get moisture into the car 
except under pressure that this objection is not a 
sound one. 

Of course, I fully realize that cars must be made 
to carry freight, and freight is grain only on certain 
occasions. In fact, statistics show that if each and 
every box car'on an extensive grain carrying line 
earried its proportion of grain it would carry only 
about 2% loads of grain each year. This being true, 
it is obvious that cars should be carefully inspected 
and approved before loading with bulk grain. And 
in this connection, the loader of grain has a duty 
to perform. 

It is true that during the past winter, on account 
of the car shortage situation, many of you have been 
tendered and have loaded cars that under ordinary 
conditions would be considered unfit for carrying 
bulk grain. In consequence of this shortage, you 
have, no doubt, overhauled many an old box that 
should have been in the scrap heap, but that does 
not excuse a shipper loading cars that he has not 
carefully inspected on the inside and outside, nor 
does it excuse him from adopting reasonable pre- 
cautionary measures to reduce the possibility of 
leakage to a minimum. Thousands of cars reach the 
terminal markets each year leaking that would not 
have leaked had the shipper used due diligence in 
preparing them. In this connection, it is astonish- 
ing what the application of a little paper will do to 
prevent grain leaking out of cars. I know this to be 
a fact, for since paper has been introduced in pre- 
paring cars for bulk grain loading in the Chicago 
district, evidence of leakage from out-going cars 
has been appreciably and gratifyingly reduced. The 
use of cement coated nails, too, for securing loose 
side and end sheathing boards to the sills has also 
materially aided in reducing leakage. 
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In conclusion, I would invite attention to a few 
precautionary measures that can be depended upon 
to reduce leakage to a minimum. To begin with, 
we must eliminate cars with “broken-out” door, side 
and end posts, cars with leaky roofs, and cars with 
floors loose from the sills, as well as cars saturated 
with fertilizer or oil stench. 

METHODS OF KEDUCING LEAKAGE, 

First, it is the duty of the loader to carefully 
inspect the car to be loaded—inside and outside. 
Should this inspection disclose any minor defects, 
such as short floor boards, defective floors, or 
broken lining boards, the application of paper or 
burlap, held in place with a piece of board, will 
prevent leakage at such defective places. Be it 
remembered that the inside inspection of the car 
should be especially thorough at the ends. 

The next step is to install the grain doors. The 
application of paper or burlap pads on the face of 
door posts that are filled with old nails and spikes 
will make tight joints between grain doors and 
posts. 

Sometimes it is well to cover the entire grain 
door with paper. In any case, the grain doors should 
be stiffened with an upright brace on the outside, 
secured at the sill with a well nailed cleat, or by 
toe-nailing. This brace will also tie the doors 
together and prevent a weaker door or board from 
bulging more than another. 

Cars constructed with outside sheathings require 
special inspection, both before and after loading. 
Bear in mind that no matter what you may have 
done to the inside of such a car, should the sheath- 
ings become loose, there is liability of leakage. That 
is the reason why it is so important to securely 
fasten any loose sheathing boards to the sills. In 
this connection, experience has repeatedly demon- 
strated that the cement coated nail is far superior 
to the ordinary smooth wire nail, in that it secures 
a much firmer hold on the sill. 

That the precautionary measures I have recom- 
mended are worth while is clearly illustrated by the 
car condition records of my department, which 
show that during Chicago’s extensive wheat handling 
months of July, August and September of last year 
17.3 per cent of the cars weighed showed evidence 
of leakage. On the other hand, during the heavy 
corn handling months of December, January and 
February, only 11.9 per cent of the cars weighed 
showed evidence of leakage. The material increase 
in the percentage of leaking cars during the wheat 
handling months as against the smaller percentage 
of leaking cars during the heavy corn handling 
months indicates clearly that a car that is ‘‘corn- 
tight” may not necessarily be “wheat-tight.” In 
other words, that it requires more care to prepare 
a car for bulk wheat loading than for loading with 
bulk corn. 


After Mr. Foss had concluded, H. R. Grochau, 
claim agent, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Oma- 
ha Railway, delivered a very well written address 
upon “Freight Claims.” 

At the close of this paper a general discussion 
ensued upon scales, weights, leakage in transit and 
Treight claims. Among those present who took part 
in this discussion were: 

F. H. Hammill, Assistant General Superintend- 
ent, Chicago & Northwestern Railway; H. C. Howe, 
Ciaim Agent, Chicago & Northwestern; W. O. Bun- 
ger, Claim Agent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
B. D. Bristol, Claim Agent, Illinois Central; G. H. 
Hunt, Claim Agent, Chicago Great Western; S. W. 
Patton, Claim Agent, Minneapolis & St. Louis; J. W. 
Newell, Claim Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy; F. C. Maegly, Assistant General Freight Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; W. N. Goodman, 
Richardson Scale Company; A. S. Purves, Avery 
Scale Company, and E. J. Nolan, scale expert, West- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association. 


THE BANQUET 

On Friday evening in the banquet hall of the 
Martin Hotel a splendid banquet was served, largely 
altended and very much enjoyed. President Fields 
acted as toastmaster and on the list of after dinner 
speakers were the names of J. Ralph Pickell, of 
Chicago; Hon. J. H. Henderson, Des Moines, Com- 
merce Counsel for the state of Iowa, and Prof. A. M. 
Ten Eyck, of the State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa. To conclude the evening the program 
committee had arranged a vaudeville entertainment 
and every one present stayed until the last act. 

“Policies of years gone by are discarded and 
transportation facilities must be national in extent 
and sufficient for the nation’s commerce,” said 
Hon. J. H. Henderson in an address upon “Legal 
Aspects of Car Supply and Distribution.” 

“Reasonable rates, no unjust discrimination nor 
undue preference given to any locality, traffic, ship- 
per or consumer is the law, and adequate provision 
to prevent violation, redress wrong and prescribe 
rules and regulations is given in the statutes.” 

' Mr. Henderson brought up a number of inter- 
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esting and valuable points in his address and his 
remarks were very much applauded. 

Prof. A. M. Ten Eyck of the Farms Crops Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College of Agriculture at 
Ames then talked upon “Conservation of the Soil 
aud the Crop.’ In part, he said: 

Conservation of the soil 
subject. It is an old saying that “you cannot save 
your cake and eat it,” but Secretary Wells has 
given me the pleasant task of proving that this may 
be done. The literal meaning of “conserve” is to 
Save, to preserve, to keep unchanged, but we are 
using the word tonight in a much more liberal sense. 
Soil conservation does not mean saving the soil 
intact. Rather it means a larger use of the soil, 
by increasing crop yields without decreasing soil 
fertility; in fact, it really means increasing soil 
fertility by proper soil management and fertiliza- 
tion which will result in the production of larger 
crops. 

The soil is a multiplier and the more “talents” we 
give it the more it will gain. In the old Bible story 
the man who really conserved his talent was the 
man who used it and multiplied it. The seed placed 
in the earth will bring forth some an hundred-fold 
and some a thousand-fold, according as the farmer 
has fertilized the soil and cultivated the crop. 

Professor Snyder of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station has shown that 8 tons of stable manure 
applied to one acre of land caused an increase in 
the production of three succeeding crops, amounting 
to $25 in value or over $3 per ton for the manure. 
The manure was applied to clover. It increased the 
clover crop and the next year gave a corresponding 
increase in the crop of corn following the clover and 
the oats which followed the corn yielded ten 
bushels more per acre on the manured land than on 
the land which received no manure, but which had 
been otherwise similarly cropped and tilled. 

Dr. Hopkins of Illinois is authority for the state- 
ment that “the United States is shipping to Europe 
each year more than 1,000,000 tons of our best phos- 
phate rock for which we receive at the mines the 
paltry sum of $5,000,000. If this phosphate were re- 
tained in this country and applied to our soils it 
would be worth not five millions of dollars but a 
thousand million dollars for the production of food 
for the oncoming generations of Americans.” 

Quoting further from Dr. Hopkins: “For $5,000,- 
000 we export to Europe each year enough phosphate 
for 1,400,000,000 bushels of wheat or twice the aver- 
age crop of the entire United States. Meanwhile 
our ten-year-average yield is 14 bushels per acre, 
while Germany’s yield has gone up to 29 bushels, 
Great Britain’s to 33 bushels and Denmark’s to more 
than 40 bushels as the average for a decade.” 

Soil conservation is accomplished by maintaining 
soil fertility, but the correct farming methods pro- 
posed when put into practice may actually increase 
soil fertility and give greatly increased crop yields. 
Thus we may conserve our soil and use it and enjoy 
its products almost indefinitely, which is figuratively 
having our cake and at the same time eating it.- 

CROP CONSERVATION. 

Crop conservation comes after and depends largely 
on soil conservation, because if the fertility of the 
soil is not maintained there will finally be no crop 
to conserve. We have an example of this in the 
abandoned farms of some of our eastern states, and 
in the decreased yields resulting from continuous 
grain farming throughout large areas in our newer 
western states. 

It is true that up to the present the purpose of 
agricultural education and instruction has been 
largely to increase production with little or no atten- 
tion to the use or saving of the crop. In a recent 
interview our new Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
ported to have said, “The farmer‘s problem is not 
limited to production, we must promote produc- 
tivity; but fully as important, if not more impor- 
tant, are the questions of marketing, and distribut- 
ing and living.” This indicates that the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington will devote much 
attention during the present administration to the 
problem of crop conservation, including not only the 
raising and saving of the crop but its marketing, 
distribution and final utilization by the consumer. 

Crop conservation means not only to produce 
largely and economically and to save what we pro- 
duce, but it means controlling the production, so as 
to prevent over-production or under-production; it 
means sufficient production to supply to consumer at 
a reasonable price which will return to the farmer 
a fair profit on his labor and a good interest on his 
investment, after the soil fertility has been main- 
tained. 

Consumption is more or less of a fixed quantity 
and does not change much from year to year. 
Production should be more regular. The present 
habit of our farmers is to go to extremes in the 
production of certain crops. For instance, if there 
is a shortage of corn this year and the prices high, 
we will increase our average acreage next year, 
which is likely to cause an over-production of corn 
and lower prices in 1914. Or if oats are plentiful 
and relatively low in price this year, farmers will 
not plant oats next spring, which is likely to result 
in a short crop and relatively high prices in 1914. In 
fact, under the present system and lack of organiza- 
tion in the farming business the tendency is for the 
farmers to go to extremes and usually to their own 
financial disadvantage, because they are apt to plant 
a crop in large area when it is dear in price and 
are often obliged to sell the product on a low-priced 
market. 

Much grain is wasted in quantity and unneces- 
sarily injured in quality by improper or careless 
handling after harvesting. The farmer who is a 
good producer is too often a poor handler of the 
crop after it is grown. Sometimes his methods of 
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handling the crop from the field to the elevator are 
not only careless but show absolute neglect. For 
instance, in a part of our grain growing country I 
have observed the custom which the farmers prac- 
tice almost uniformly of leaving the grain in the 
field in the shock until they are ready to thrash. 
While the climate of this area is generally favorable 
to such a method of handling the grain, it is not 
always so and some seasons the grain is very badly 
injured by excessive rains before it reaches. the 
thrasher. If the farmers of this section would adopt 
the method of stacking the grain in well-made 
stacks as soon as it is dry enough they would in a 
series. of seasons make a good investment by this 
extra labor, yet the old custom continues. 

The majority of farmers, however, I believe, know 
how to handle their crop, but are prevented by un- 
favorable weather or by insufficient and inefficient 
labor, or other conditions which they cannot over- 


come. Also, the grain dealer is in part at fault. 
The neglect of the crop, especially as regards 
quality, is encouraged by him because he usually 


gives too little consideration to the point of quality 
in grain in fixing the purchase prices. I have stood 
at an elevator in western Kansas and observed the 
delivery of wheat which in my judgment should have 
been given three different grades, yet this grain was 
all graded No. 2 and sold at the same price. 

THE ERA OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS. 

The day of book farming and second-hand plat- 
form advice and instruction is passing. This is the 
day of county agricultural experts. Demonstration, 
example and up-to-date practices on the farm is the 
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present day watchword of agricultural progress, and 
I hope you grain men will get behind the movement 
with your money and your influence, because it is 
the only successful method to establish correct 
farming practices which will most fully conserve 
the soil and the crops. 

Crop conservation may be increased by providing 
more and better storage capacity for the grain on 
the farm. It is too common a practice in our west- 
ern states to store corn in great piles on the prairie 
with no protection from rain and snow. The practice 
of selling grain at thrashing time tends to dump a 
large quantity on the market at one time, which has 
a tendeney to glut the market and reduce prices. 
Also the railroads and grain elevators are taxed 
beyond their capacity to handle and care for the 
grain properly under the present system. If more 
of the grain of all kinds could be stored on the 
farms and marketed gradually during the year it 
would be to the advantage of both the seller and the 
buyer, and I believe would in a measure prevent 
speculation and manipulation of prices. 

In the old Egyptian days Joseph bought and stored 
grain in great government store houses during the 
years of plenty and was able to feed the people 
during the years of famine without increasing the 
price of grain. God himself introduced this method 
of conserving the crops for the use of a nation, and 


I believe that is not an impracticable plan to be 
adopted today in our country. We may well es- 
tablish government warehouses which would buy 


and store the surplus in the years of abundant har- 
vest, distributing such surplus in the leaner years, 
thus conserving the crop and _ establishing more 
uniform prices both to the purchaser and the con- 
sumer. 

Crop conservation means using the crop, getting it 
to the consumer at the lowest prices consistent with 
a reasonable profit on its production and handling. 
It appears that it is too often the practice of some of 
our middlemen today to conserve the crop by making 
the price so high that the consumer cannot afford to 
buy our farm products in such quantities as they 
might and would like to consume. This condition is 
not so true regarding the handling of our standard 
grains as with other farm produce, but taking farm 
products as a whole the prices to the consumer are 
apparently far too high and have no direct relation 
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to the purchase price paid to the producer. Tor 
instance, it appears from a recent report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture that while 


average purchasing prices of farm products were 20 


per cent less at a certain date in 1913 than at the 
same date in 1912, yet the average retail prices to 
. the consumer were practically the same in 1915 as 
in 1912. 
SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 

At Saturday morning’s session, F. C. Burrell, 
who now has charge of the western office of Burrell 
Construction Company of Chicago, spoke very in- 
terestingly upon elevator construction. He advo- 


cated fireproof elevators and urged the advantages 
of all 
clad 

origin, 


structures. Also he discussed steel 


proof 


concrete 


elevators as against fire of external 


“Twenty-five to thirty per cent of elevator fires in 
Iowa are caused by sparks from locomotives,” said 
Secretary George A. Wells, and he was corroborated 

Mr. Burrell. 

That cleanliness in connection 


by 
with grain eleva- 


tors almost is a forgotten grace, Mr. Burrell as 
serted. His suggestion that cupola windows be 
scrubbed aroused a flood of criticisms from the 


grain men, who asserted their several towns would 
call a lunacy commission to consider their cases if 
ever they were seen to be polishing cupola panes, 

Iron clad elevator construction also was objected 
to as being unfair to the Addition 
of fire employes 
who might be trapped in a burning building was 
discussed. 


woodpeckers. 


outside escapes as protection to 


Technical matters connected with man lifts, prop 
er location of inweighing and outweighing scales, 
the one-leg versus the two-leg elevator and allow- 
ance for settling of cribbing were warmly debated. 

RESOLUTIONS, 
The following resolutions reported by the Com 
mittee on Resolutions were adopted by the body: 


Whereas, the matter of claims in process of ad- 
jJustment against the railroads is of vital importance 


to the grain trade; 
Resolved, that in order to expedite their adjust- 
ment and co-operate with claim departments, all 


dealers be urged to provide accurate means of 
weighing loaded cars, to provide and keep records of 
unquestioned accuracy. We request our secretary 
to provide suitable blank forms or affidavits of 


weight to be furnished dealers on request and 
suggest that dealers fill and file their weight cer- 
tificate at time of loading’ cars. 

Whereas, the largest losses of recent years have 
been experienced because of a shortage of grain 
cars and means for their transportation, and it is 
generally understood that at eastern terminals cars 
are used for storage by consignees; 

Resolved, that we endorse the efforts of Con- 
gressman Prouty to secure legislation requiring the 
unloading of cars within reasonable periods. 

Resolved, that we commend the officials of the 
Western Grain Dealers’ Association in their efforts 


through the Railroad Commission of Iowa to procurs 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a hear- 
ing and investigation as to the adequacy of freight 
equipment and urge that provision be made by law 


if necessary for the acquirement of the same. 
We commend the work of our agricultural exten- 
sion bodies and urge the department at Ames, in 


addition to other forms of extension work, to inves- 
tigate the losses occasioned by failure to properly 
care for grain after it is grown and harvested. 

Whereas, there are no statistics compiled by the 
state departments of Minnesota or South Dakota 
showing acreage and yield by counties as is common 
in other states; 


Resolved, that this association call it to the 
attention of the proper authorities and encourage 
the compilation of such statistics. 


Whereas, the use of paper or burlap in coopering 
ears to be loaded with grain has materially reduced 
the loss in transit; therefore 

Resolved, we recommend that the railroad com- 
panies furnish this material to the shippers to the 
end that the loss may be reduced to the minimum. 

Resolved, that we congratulate Sioux City on its 
convention conveniences and express our apprecia- 
tion of its hospitality. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 

E. A. Fields, of Sioux City, unanimously was re- 
elected president of His efficient 
administration entitled him to a second term, it was 
siated by I. C. Edmunds, of Marcus, chairman of 
the committee upon nominations. E. 


Story City 


the association, 


C. Ericson of 


was chosen vice-president. Directors 


elected were: C. H. Harris, Bartlett; J. F. West 
rand, Omaha; F. D. Milligan, Jefferson; N. S. Beale, 


Tama; J. F. Weart, Cherokee. 

The place of holding the next annual meeting was 
left to the selection of the 
mined by the new board. The convention then ad- 
journed and most of the delegates and visitors left 
immediately for their respective homes. 


directors to be deter- 
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ELIMINATING THE MIDDLEMAN 

At the first national conference on marketing 
and farm credits, held Chicago recently, 
practical farmers, college professors and repre- 
sentatives of consumers’ organizations discussed 
the problem of marketing the products of the 
farm, with a view to (1) reducing the cost to 
the consumer and (2) increasing the returns 
to the producer. Naturally, most of the pro- 
posals advanced to bring about the desired re- 
sult were theoretical, since few of the dele- 
gates to the conference have had practical ex- 
ut the 
majority of the speakers advocated closer co- 
operation between farmers and consumers and 


in 


perience in marketing farm produce. 


the elimination of the middleman. 

It was pointed out that the difference be- 
tween the price the farmer receives for his 
produce and that which the consumer is com- 
pelled to pay for it is too great, and that the 
railroad, the middleman and the retailer are 
exacting too large a proportion of the profits. 
Attention was called to the success of co-opera- 
tion in Denmark, where the farmer receives 
92% per cent of the final purchase price of his 
products, as compared, for instance, with 13 
per cent received by the Texas farmer without 
co-operation. 

It can not be said, however, that the confer- 
ence succeeded in solving the problem it was 
called to consider. It has never been denied 
that if the farmer could sell direct to the con- 
sumer, both would be benefited, but that this 
can be done generally in a country the size of 
the United States is not seriously believed by 
any except academic reasoners. As a case in 
point, the gentleman who discussed the market- 
ing of grain before the conference, although 
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committed to the cause of co-operation, ad- 
vanced a number of reasons why the farmer 
does not receive more for his grain. Lack of 
storage room on the farm, lack of capital, poor 
roads, poor quality of grain and a general ig- 
norance of market conditions, resulting in the 
producer marketing the bulk of his crop im- 
mediately after harvest, were some of the causes 
specified. This, of course, is only another way 
of saying that the farmer is dependent on the 
middleman for the means of delivering his 
grain to the consumer. Nor should the fact be 
overlooked that in this instance the middleman 
is rendering a valuable service for which he is 
entitled to just compensation. 


THE APRIL GOVERNMENT REPORT 


While crops are not made in March and 
April, at least in this latitude, the April crop 
report issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture can not fail to be a source of 
zratification to the grain trade at large. The 
report shows the condition of winter wheat on 
April 1 to have been 91.6 per cent, as compared 
with 80.6 on April I, 1912, 83.3 on April 1, 
1911, and a ten-year average of 86.3 on this 
date. In other words, if the government crop 
estimators are correct, winter wheat gave 
greater promise of a bountiful crop on April 
1 of this year than it has at any time in the 
history of the official crop reporting of the 
United States, with but two exceptions. On 
this date in 1903 the condition of winter wheat 
was 97.3, and at the corresponding date in 
IQOI it was QI.7. 

The April condition indicates a crop of 563,- 
000,000 bushels; and while no one expects that 
this amount of winter wheat will be harvested, 
the report shows that the crop has gone 
through the winter unusually well and that 
there is no prospect of another lean year in tHe 
states where this crop is an important item of 
production. 


MINNESOTA INVESTIGATION ENDS 


The Bendixen Committee, appointed by the 
Minnesota House of Representatives to inves- 
tigate the grain markets at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, has completed its work, and at this 
writing is engaged in formulating its report. 
What the nature of this report will be and how 
it will affect the grain interests of the two 
Minnesota cities can, of course, only be sur- 
mised. 

It is announced that the report will be con- 
servative to a degree. A mild criticism of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce be- 
cause of some of its rules, some condemnation 
of the state inspection department and possibly 
a recommendation that speculative trading in 
futures be abolished are expected to be em- 
bodied in the published result of the Commit- 
tee’s hearings. There will be no wholesale con- 
demnation of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and no severe castigation of its 
methods of trading. 

That this is the only result that could be 
expected has been patent to any person familiar 
with the grain trade who has followed the 
hearings. Divested of innuendo, insinuation 
and recrimination, the evidence brought out by 
the Committee has failed, not only to show 
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cause for criticism, but any real excuse for 
the investigation. Conceived in iniquity, the 
investigation has done little more than reflect 
on the legislative intelligence of Minnesota. 
Directed against an organization of high- 
minded, fair-dealing business men engaged in 
marketing the crops of a great section of our 
country, this legislative inquisition has reacted 
on those who inspired it and has left the insti- 
tution at which it was aimed unharmed. 

While no real harm has been done, the in- 
vestigation has not been without its evil effects. 
It has aroused suspicion among a class of peo- 
ple to whom it is impossible to explain the 
workings of an institution as complicated as 
a modern grain exchange, and has afforded an 
opportunity for sensational newspaper exploita- 
tion of self-seeking individuals whose whole 
energies are directed against the best interests 
of the legitimate grain trade of the country. 
If the report of the Committee were to take 
the form of an apology to the grain men who 
have been harrassed and inconvenienced by the 
investigation, it would only be right and proper. 


THE TARIFF AND THE GRAIN TRADE 


While the grain trade of the United States 
will not be so seriously affected as will the 
milling industry should the proposed Under- 
wood tariff become a law, any measure which 
works out injuriously to the one can not fail to 
harm the other. The bill now before Congress 
reduces the tariff on barley malt from 45 cents 
to 25 cents a bushel, on buckwheat from 15 
cents to 8 cents, on oats from 15 cents to IO 
cents, on cleaned rice from 2 cents to I cent per 
pound, and on wheat from 25 cents to Io cents 
a bushel. It further provides that flour shall 
be admitted free from countries which do not 
tax American flour. It is this latter provision 
which spells ruin to American millers and 
which will ultimately react on the grain trade 
unless flour and wheat are placed on a parity. 

Assuming that the bill becomes a law in its 
present form, millers in this country would im- 
mediately be subjected to the competition of 
English mills with their unlimited supplies of 
cheap wheat from the Argentine, India and 
Russia. Although Canada now exacts a duty 
on flour from the United States, it is not be- 
lieved that the Canadian government would hes- 
itate long before embracing the opportunity to 
build up a great milling industry by repealing 
the tariff on flour. 

The immediate effect of free flour and a duty 
of ro cents a bushel on wheat would be to close 
down a great number of mills in the United 
States and make business unprofitable for 
those which continued to operate. That this 
could not fail to have a depressing influence on 
the grain business is at once apparent. Nor 
would the producer be benefited in the long 
run by the preferential duty on wheat. Ulti- 
mately prices would work to an international 
level, but in the meantime the farmer’s home 
market would have been destroyed and the pro- 
duction of wheat in this country would have 
been seriously curtailed. 

Altogether the tariff as it is now drawn is a 
serious menace to the milling and grain trades, 
and grain dealers should join hands with the 
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millers in an effort to bring Congress and the 
Senate to a proper realization of the serious- 
ness of the blow that is being aimed at two of 
the country’s greatest industries. 


CO-OPERATION IN CANADA 


With the passage by the Alberta legislature 
of the measure known as the co-operative ele- 
vator act, the farmers’ grain movement in Can- 
ada has received great encouragement. The 
bill provides for government aid to farmers’ 
companies in acquiring, erecting and remodel- 
ing elevators throughout the province; and 
while its provisions are extremely liberal, the 
bill appears to have been carefully drawn and 
to offer few, if any, reasons for criticism, Un- 
der the act co-operative companies will be en- 
abled to engage in the grain business practically 
on government money and without hampering 
restrictions. 

Of course the plan is paternalistic but the 
Canadians are not concerning themselves with 
this phase of the matter just now. The devel- 
opment of western Canada depends on the pro- 
vision of adequate facilities for handling the 
rapidly increasing grain crops, and the govern- 
ments of the different provinces, as well as the 
Dominion government, realize the necessity of 
adopting heroic measures. 

Manitoba believed the solution of many of 
the grain handling problems was to be found 
in government-owned elevators, but the failure 
of this plan to work out in practice is now a 
matter of history. Probably the government of 
Alberta will find that the policy of financing 
farmers’ companies will not prove as success- 
ful as anticipated. Not all of the companies 
formed under the act will succeed; but if a 
reasonable percentage of them operate long 
enough to pay back the government loans in the 
specified period of twenty-one years the object 
of the framers of the law will have been ac- 
complished—that of providing elevators where 
they are most urgently needed. 

Incidentally, it is well to remember that even 
if the plan meets with the success anticipated 
by its most sanguine advocates, it does not fol- 
low that it could be logically adopted on this 
side of the border. As an expedient to develop 
the grain business in a new country, govern- 
ment aid may be justified, but as a means of 
increasing competition where present elevator 
facilities are adequate it is indefensible. 


PROGRESS OF GRAIN STANDARDIZATION 


Because of the failure of Congress to pass 
a sufficiently large appropriation to carry out 
the work of grain standardization as planned, 
Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, in charge of this branch 
of the work of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, will be compelled to decide be- 
tween completing the wheat grades so as to in- 
clude the Pacific Coast trade or making an ef- 
fort to establish grades for corn. The money 
made available for use of the Bureau of Corn 
Standardization is not sufficient to do both and 
one or the other will probably have to go over 
until another crop year. 

Six laboratories have been at work on the 
grain grades, and had a larger appropriation 
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been made by Congress another one would have 
been established on the Pacific Coast. The 
present laboratories are at Chicago, Decatur, 
Ill., Fargo, N. D., Kansas City, Baltimore and 
New Orleans. All kinds of grain are tested at 
the Chicago laboratory, while that at Fargo 
tests fall wheat, and the one at Kansas City 
winter wheat. 

The corn work is now done at Chicago, De- 
catur and New Orleans, but it is desired to 
establish a corn grade that will enable the 
farmer to grade his own corn with practically 
the same assurance that he can wheat under 
present market conditions. The grade will be 
based generally upon the soundness of the corn 
and the cleanliness of preparation for market. 
It appears to be the belief of the Bureau that 
with grades defined along this rather broad line 
it will be possible for the farmer to grade up 
his marketable corn by throwing out the un- 
sound ears, making up in the price received for 
the higher grade thus created the loss occa- 
sioned by reducing the quantity. The effect, of 
course, would be to prevent much unsound corn 
ever reaching the market. 

The more technical tests for moisture and 
acidity will be made in laboratories at each im- 
portant grain market, and it is planned to make 
this branch of the work self-supporting by 
charging a small inspection fee on appeals from 
the grade made by the inspectors, to be paid 
only if the analysis sustains the grade made by 
the original inspection. 


A TRIAL OF STRENGTH 


The first decisive action of the recently or- 
ganized North American Export Grain Asso- 
ciation was taken during the past month, when 
notice was served on grain importers in Eng- 
land that after May 1 all shipments will be sub- 
ject to payment on delivery. Heretofore Brit- 
ish importers have refused to buy American 
grain except on sixty-day draft, rigidly follow- 
ing a precedent established in the days of sail- 
ing vessels, when two months were required to 
cross the Atlantic. Repeated efforts have been 
made by grain exporters of this country to in- 
duce buyers on the other side to adopt terms 
more compatible with modern business meth- 
ods, but all to no avail. Finally the matter 
became so serious that American grain ex- 
porters were compelled to organize for mutual 
protection. 

The North American Export Grain Associa- 
tion was formed in New York three months 
ago, and now numbers among its members 
practically every grain exporter in the United 
States and Canada doing business through the 
Atlantic seaboard. In addition to individual 
shippers the membership includes the Chicago 
Board of Trade, New York Produce Exchange, 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, Mon- 
treal Corn Exchange Association, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, Kansas City Board of Trade, Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, Duluth Board of 
Trade, Toronto Board of Trade and New Or- 
leans Board of Trade. 

The organization is in a flourishing condition 
and will undoubtedly become a power in the 


grain trade. It is making no unjust demands 
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and there should be little or no opposition on 
the part of British importers. 
time those who are familiar with the autocratic 


At the same 


methods of the powerful associations in the 
English grain trade do not anticipate an easy 
victory. 
the British heart, and a change of established 
the 
face of this expected opposition, however the 
American exporters 
firm for their rights. 
ter squarely up to the importers and are de- 


Precedent and tradition are dear to 


customs is not easily brought about. In 


will undoubtedly stand 


They have put the mat- 


termined to make this a real test of strength. 
Successful in this, its first, fight the Associa- 


tion will seek to correct other abuses in the 


export trade. 


WANTED: MORE LIGHT 
This is a day of investigations. The public 
wants light and demands light. No harm can 
come from throwing the light into the dark 
corners and uncovering the hidden places. It 
promotes progress. 

The Illinois State Senate has appointed a 
committee to investigate the report that a fund 
had been used to induce the passage March 26 
of Senate Bill No. 126, a bill to abolish the 
law against “Puts and Calls,” 
function of boards of 


a form of insur- 
ance made use of as a 
trade. 

No harm can possibly come from such an in- 
vestigation. It is the light of knowledge that 
has practically put out of business the manipu- 
lator and the cornerer, each a menace to legiti- 
mate business, and the marts of this country 
can safely celebrate their passing. But the im- 
portant part that boards of trade play in our in- 
dustrial life will show more and more plainly 
Without them there 


would be no place to provide a market and 


through investigation. 


establish values. They are absolute economic 
necessities, and buyers and sellers on these mar- 
kets should have the protection necessary to 
the safe conduct of their business. 

It was not the use, but the abuse of the prac- 
tice of trading in “Puts and Calls” that caused 
this form of trading to be found illegal by the 
courts some years ago. 
questionably merely a form of gambling, and 


In its abuse it is un- 


the word gambler in connection with boards of 
trade, like the terms plunger, manipulator and 
cornerer, is passing. They have been crowded 
out by a newer order, which is legitimate 
speculation. 

James A. 


of the legitimate speculator, as distinguished 


Patten could be taken as a type 


Assording to the 
idea of the latter, life itself is a gamble. The 
farmer who planted his seeds, the merchant 
who purchased a stock of goods, the traveler 


from the avowed gambler. 


who started on a journey, participated in a haz- 
ardous speculation. 
under the old order, but is growing more and 
Railroads have been compelled 


This may have been true 


more untrue. 
to adopt all manner of safety devices and ap- 
pliances to the end of carrying the traveler 
safely to his destination. The merchant is no 
longer at the mercy of the seller of adulterated 
or unsound goods. And we have the authority 
of One who is guardian over all that while time 
shall last, “winter and summer, seed time and 


harvest shall not fail.” 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Details of losses in the flooded districts are 
coming to hand slowly, but it is certain that 
many elevators were damaged. 


Buffalo elevators will shortly be called upon 
to handle the enormous quantities of grain that 
have been piling up at the head of the lake. 


This is the time of year when it pays to 
Don't wait until 
the last minute to place your orders for needed 


overhaul machinery and belts. 


repairs. 


Some of the secular papers in the Northwest 
have been able to see the funny side of the 
Minneapolis investigation and have character- 


ized it as a farce. 


Apparently the state inspection department 
will be the only sufferer as the result of the 
Minneapolis investigation; but then somebody 
had to be the goat. 


About every so often some one is injured 
by a wagon dump failing to work properly. 
This is one of the things about an elevator 
that attention. It is 
better to have the dump in proper working 
erder than to take the chance of a personal in- 


should receive careful 


tury suit. 


As a result of the decision of the district 
court at Duluth that memberships in the Board 
of Trade of that city are assessable as personal 
property, it is probable that no further action 
will be taken by members of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce to fight the assessment 
of their memberships. 


With greater stocks of grain in store and 
afloat in the harbors at the head of the lakes 
than at any time in the history of the trade, 
elevator men have eagerly awaited the opening 
Early in the present month 
practically every inch of elevator space at Du- 


of navigation. 


luth was filled, stocks there having exceeded all 
previous records by several millions of bushels. 


Every so often some one bobs up with sta- 
tistics showing the value of the corn crop. A 
recent genius has figured that the amount of 
Ig12 corn crop 
would pay for the Panama Canal, build fifty 
battleships, cancel the interest-bearing debt of 


money represented by the 


the United States and still leave enough to 


create several millionaires—which is going 


some, 


In nearly every agitation that has been start- 
ed in recent years looking to the abolition of 
future trading on American exchanges atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that Germany 
had prohibited deals in futures on commodity 
exchanges. This argument is no longer avail- 
able, for one of the most important commercial 
organizations in the Fatherland has succeeded 
in bringing about the necessary legislation to 
permit future trading. This organization is the 
Cotton Exchange of Bremen. German spinners 
and buyers of cotton have been operating with- 
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out a futures’ market since 1896 and as a con- 
sequence have been placed at a disadvantage 
with their competitors in England and_ the 
United States. They have been compelled to 
hedge their trades in Liverpool and New York, 
but could not afford to be without this protec- 
tion even at the increased cost and annoyance. 


The attitude of the present administration 
in the matter of railroad rates will be made 
plain when the grain rates suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
investigated as to their reasonableness, during 
the coming summer. The administration has 
not committed itself in advance and is in a 
position to treat this important matter in a 
purely disinterested manner. 


The record of the arbitration committee of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association in settl- 
ing 400 cases in one year at a total cost of $15, 
without a single case having been appealed, 
shows that arbitration is a success in the grain 
trade. That it is better to arbitrate than to go 
to law is proved by the fact that this committee 
has disposed of 3,000 disputes in seven years, 
about 60 per cent being settled without getting 
as far as the arbitration board. 


Grain exporters at Baltimore are pleased 
with the announcement that the North German 
Lloyd Company will build larger ships for the 
service between that port and Bremen. There 
has been more or less complaint regarding the 
lack of vessel room at Baltimore for grain dur- 
ing the export season and exporters have held 
that the grain business of the port was being 
seriously handicapped on this account. It is 
hoped that the good example of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd people will awaken other steam- 
ship agents and owners to the needs of the 
city. 


Forecasters are finding it unusually difficult 
this spring to make estimates on the probable 
course of the markets. Following nine ménths 
of exceptional demand from Europe for wheat, 
came a government report on April 8 of un- 
which with ideal 
conditions in winter wheat states still prevail- 
ing and a liberal visible supply leaves little to 
create a sentiment for either much higher or 
lower prices. Both April and May are usually 
months of advances in corn, but the trade is 
confronted by unusually large March reserves, 
and oats shares with corn the same general 


usual bearish significance, 


characteristics. 
pea en oS 

In a recent communication to the Saskatoon 
(Sask.) Board of Trade a prominent Minne- 
apolis elevator company called attention to one 
feature of the Canadian grain situation that 
has mitigated against the establishment of ele- 
vators in Canada by American concerns. The 
Minneapolis company, it is inferred, contem- 
plates establishing a mixing and cleaning ele- 
at Saskatoon but hesitates because of 
some phases of the Dominion grain act. In 


vator 


particular, the company expresses wonder that 
some movement has not been started to amend 
that portion of the act governing car distribu- 
tion. The rule that an elevator agent can place 
an order for but one car at a time and can re- 
ceive cars only on the same basis as an indi- 
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vidual shipper is pointed out as a serious obsta- 
cle to the rapid handling of grain. 


So much attention has been devoted to the 
improvement of corn, oats and wheat that the 
possibility of breeding up the hay crop of the 
country has been overlooked by many people. 
The agricultural experiment station at Cornell 
has during the past ten years developed a vari- 
ety of timothy that is reported to yield over 40 
per cent more hay than ordinary timothy under 
identical conditions of growth. Here is a line 
of work that merits the attention of agricultur- 
al experts everywhere. 


Those who are determined to “reform” the 
grain trade of Minneapolis are greatly con- 
cerned over the fact that elevators are able to 
utilize No Grade wheat by mixing it with No. 1 
and obtain a higher grade on out inspection. 
Of course, they do not take into account the 
fact that it would be impossible to find a 
market for much of the low grade grain with- 
out cleaning and mixing, and that the mixing 
houses frequently pay a premium for No. 1 
for the purpose of bringing up the quality of 
otherwise unsalable stuff. 


Prof. L. L. Corbett, horticulturist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
credited with having criticised the statistical bu- 
reau of the department for what he considers 
an error in figuring farm wealth. He has found 
that “the department records the corn, wheat 
and hay the farmer produces, as well as the 
cattle, hogs and other animals he raises, never 
stopping to think that the animals are fed on 
the crops.” He neglects, however, to explain 
how it would be possible to estimate farm 
wealth in any other way. He also fails to take 
into account the fact that grain is a part of the 
raw material in stock production and that its 
conversion into beef and pork gives it an added 
value it did not have as grain. 


RIVAL INSPECTION DEPARTMENTS 


One result of the recently concluded investi- 
gation at Minneapolis has been the passage by 
the Minnesota legislature of a bill divorcing the 
state board of grain appeals from the state rail- 
road and warehouse commission. The measure 
was introduced by Representatives Bendixen 
and Schwartz, and after a stormy debate on 
the floor of the house was passed by a vote of 
63 to 28. 

The fathers of the bill were members of the 
legislative investigating committee and pro- 
fessed to have found sufficient reasons for sep- 
arating the two departments in facts developed 
by the recent hearings. In this they were not 
sustained by the other members of the commit- 
tee and the fight that preceded the passage of 
the bill was between these two factions. 

The measure increases the power of the ap- 
peals board by permitting that body to hire its 
own samplers and make such expenditures as it 
deems necessary, the funds coming out of the 
railroad and warehouse commission’s appro- 
It was objected to because it practi- 
cally creates two rival inspection departments 
and will undoubtedly lead to a conflict of au- 
thority. With one body making inspections 
and another one, probably antagonistic, passing 
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on appeals, the situation is liable to become 
complicated. There is small chance, however, 
of the bill passing the Senate. 


ENDORSE THIS BILL 


While it is impossible to estimate the amount 
of grain that is stolen annually as the result of 
the practice of permitting the sweeping of 
grain cars in terminal markets, every one con- 
nected with the grain trade knows that it is 
large enough to be a serious tax on the busi- 
ness. Occasionally the police arrest a grain 
thief and he is fined, but as a general thing this 
sort of pilfering goes on without interruption, 
because permission to sweep empty cars is an 
effectual cloak under which to hide stealing 
from loaded grain cars. 

There is, however, a determined effort being 
made to put a stop to the stealing of grain in 
Illinois, and to this end a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Illinois Assembly which make it 
a misdemeanor, subject to fine and imprison- 
ment, for anyone except the lawful owner or 
duly authorized agent to sweep cars which have 
been loaded with grain or flax seed. 

This bill strikes at the root of the evil and 
should have the endorsement of every grain 
dealer in the state. When the grain thief is 
barred from railroad yards and can no longer 
pursue his calling under the guise of sweeping 
empty cars, this form of thieving, small in indi- 
vidual cases, perhaps, but large in the aggre- 
gate, will disappear. The measure is known 
as House Bill No. 277, and the way to insure 
its passage is for every grain man in the state 
to write the representatives ahd senator from 
his district and ask them to support the bill. 


The Tri-State Grain Dealers’ and Producers’ 
Association actively opposed the bill recently 
before the Ohio Senate providing for the crea- 
tion of an agricultural commission of four 
members, at a salary of $5,000 each, three to be 
zppointed by the governor and the fourth to be 
appointed by the trustees of the Ohio State 
University, to succeed and be possessed of the 
rights, authority and power now exercised by 
the state board of agriculture, the board of live 
stock commissioners, the board of control of 
the Wooster experiment station, the state dairy 
and food commissioner, the commissioner of 
fish and game, the state board of veterinary 
examiners and the state board of pharacy. 
The bill also provides that the agricultural 
commission shall have full control and direc- 
tion of the agricultural extension department 
of the Ohio State University. The measure 
has the endorsement of Governor Cox, but its 
opponents contend that the substitution of a 
high salaried commission for non-salaried 
boards is not economy, and that the commis- 
sion plan of administration is not adapted to 
agricultural affairs. Many other objections to 
the plan are urged, chief of which is that such 
a commission is liable to be influenced too 
greatly by politics. Supporters of the measure 
contend that the consolidation of the several 
departments under the administration of an 
agricultural commission will insure economy 
and efficiency by preventing the overlapping of 
department work and expense. 
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PHILADELPHIA NEWS 


BY E. R. SIEWERS. 

Grain and produce men in Philadelphia are up 
in arms against the passage of a bill now pending 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature, which would com- 
pel commission merchants to furnish a bond for 
$500 and pay a special license fee for handling agri- 
cultural products on commission. The Commercial 
Exchange met recently and denounced the bill as 
class legislation. L. G. Graff, James L. King and 
William A. Huey, representing the grain, feed and 
hay interests, were appointed a committee to go to 
Harrisburg and protest against the passage of the 
measure. 

The Commercial Exchange bases its opposition on 
the ground that the bill singles out special inter- 
ests and places an unwarranted hardship on its 
members. The bill was drawn as a protection to the 
farmers, but it is thought that the farmers have 
ample protection under the Factor Law. Under 
the latter law it is a misdemeanor, punishable by 
imprisonment, for a person to fail to give full ac- 
counting for goods received on consignment, wheth- 
er it be farm products or general merchandise. The 
bill now pending simply places an additional burden 
on a class of business men which can ill afford the 
expense. 

A committee from the Produce Exchange, who 
went to Harrisburg recently to have the enactment 
sidetracked, it is reported were turned down in an 
unceremonious manner and were practically refused 
a hearing. The Commercial Exchange proposes at 
once to take action in this matter and every proper 
argument, with organization influence is to be 
brought to bear to at least have its membership 
exempted by means of amendment to the act. The 
rules of the Exchange are very severe on all mem- 
bers who fail to keep their business obligations and 
contracts, and the criminal laws of Pennsylvania 
can be enforced in cases of dishonest and defaulting 
Commission men and others. As it is all the Com- 
mission men both in and out of the Exchange in- 
tend to fight the passage of this law with all their 
might and main and what the outcome will be, just 
at this time is difficult to predict, though it is be- 
lieved that if this measure should become a law, 
besides working the most grievous injustice to the 
grain, feed, flour and hay and straw commission 
men, it would eventually drive a number of firms 


out of business entirely. 
* * * 


The new Girard Point Grain Elevator is to be 
supplied with a thermometer system similar to that 
in use by the Central Elevator Company of Balti- 


more. 
* * * 


It has been decided by city councils to carry out 
the plans for the building of two municipal double 
decked piers, each 180 feet long, in the lower end of 
the city at a cost of $1,200,000, and the transforma- 
tion of nearly a quarter mile of what is now the 
most dilapidated and useless portion of the Delaware 
River front. Between the piers to the north and 
south are to be docks 200 feet wide, and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railway and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will expend large sums of money 
in the neighborhood for similar improvements. 

* *x * 


The North American Export Grain Association of 
which Frank Evans Marshall is secretary and treas- 
urer, and which within a very short time has become 
one of the most prominent and influential trade 
bodies in the country, has unanimously approved 
the following rule: 

“On and after May 1, 1913, all sales of grain to 
the United Kingdom by members of the North 
American Export Grain Association, shall be for 
payment by cash in London, in exchange for ship- 
ping documents.” 

Correspondents in the United Kingdom have been 
notified by the members of the rule. The Associa- 
tion includes in its membership, every important 
commercial organization in the United States and 
Canada, having grain export interests. Thirty-seven 
of the leading exporters of North America (compris- 
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ing practically the entire export grain trade, ex- 
clusive of the Pacific Coast) as subscribing mem- 
bers are for the first time united for mutual pro- 
tection. Such a representation is surely entitled to 
some voice regarding terms of sale, and that their 
concerted efforts must accomplish the desired results 
is firmly believed. Among the membership is the 
New York Produce Exchange; Montreal Corn Ex- 
change Association; Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia; Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis; Kansas 
City Board of Trade; Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce; Chicago Board of Trade; Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; Duluth Board of Trade; Toronto Board 
of Trade, and New Orleans Board of Trade. It looks 
as if the grain exporters are awakening to an up- 
to-date and prompt system of transacting their fu- 
ture business, as it has been frequently said that this 
great continent feeds the world. 
* * * 


The Commercial Exchange members are repent- 
ing their mistaken judgment in selling their 
title and corporate rights to the name “Chamber of 
Commerce” to the Trades League some years ago, 
for it looks now as if the newly christened Chamber 
of Commerce will be absorbed by the Board of Trade. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION 


The abolishment of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission and the merging of this depart- 
ment with the proposed Public Utilities Commission 
is one of the provisions of the public utilities bill 
which will be introduced to both houses of the IIli- 
nois State Legislature on April 17. The bill, in its 
present form, provides for a commission of five 
members at an annual salary of $10,000 who shall 
have general supervision over the public utilities 
of the state, including the rates charged the public. 


PITTSBURGH AND THE FLOODS 


We are indebted to H. G. Morgan of H. G. Morgan 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the following account of 
conditions at that market. He writes April 2: “Re- 
ports from Pittsburgh indicate that that city was 
not as badly flooded as the papers reported, and 
what really happened was that the railroads were 
crippled by washouts along all the the main routes. 
The New York Central could not get into Cleveland, 
the Baltimore and Ohio could not get into Pitts- 
burgh from the West, and the Pennsylvania Lines 
were washed out between Lucas and Mansfield on 
the Fort Wayne Route, and at Dennison and other 
points on the Pan Handle Route. The Fort Wayne 
Route was able to do business by April 5, and the 
Pan Handle Route expected to be running as we go 
to press. Strange to say, grain did not disappear 
entirely from the markets, and elevators seemingly 
held enough to tide over until other supplies could 
be obtained. Prices were somewhat inflated by 
reason of the non-arrival of grain. No. 3 yellow 
shelled corn sold at 54 cents March 24, and at 58 
eents April 2; Standard oats sold at cents 
March 24, and at 40 cents March 31. Pittsburgh is 
not a wheat market, and, while considerable rye is 
used there, it is handled on a brokerage basis. Har 
corn is a specialty of Pittsburgh on account of the 
mines, and is in permanent demand on the Pitts- 
burgh market. Strange to say, the best timothy hay 
was very scarce during the flood, and arrivals are 
very light at this writing.” 


36% 


The secret service department of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway is working up clues in con- 
nection with the theft of five cars of wheat and one 
ear of oats from Barr, Man. So far 200 bushels only 


of the stolen grain have been located. 

Exports of Kaffir corn from Galyeston between 
September 1, 1912, and March 1, 1913, were 129,000 
bushels. From March 1 to March 15 there was 
loaded for export 102,567 bushels, making a total of 
231.567 bushels. The Kaffir came to Galveston from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and southern Missouri, 
and was shipped principally to Liverpool] and Man- 
chester. 
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OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE SHOWS LIBERALITY 

Omaha Grain Exchange members raised among 
themselves upwards of $4,410 for the relief fund to 
aid sufferers from the recent storm which caused 
such great destruction to life and property in Omaha 
and surrounding territory. The ameunt was turned 
over to J. M. Holmquist, president of the Exchange, 
and by him given to the treasurer of the Central 
Relief Committee. There were about fifty contribut- 
ing firms. 


; WILL TOLEDO WIN? 

Ohio grain dealers have been invited by the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange to hold their annual meet- 
ing in Toledo. We quote from Zahm’s Red Letter: 
“It is up to the governing board of the association 
whether the meeting will be held at Cedar Point, 
Cincinnati, Columbus or Toledo. I[f Toledo should 
be favored, the members of this Exchange and cit- 
izens in general will endeavor to make it pleasant 


those who come.” 


CONDITIONS AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Bert A. Boyd of Indianapolis writes at the close 
of March: ‘For the past week business here has 
been practically suspended on account of the high 
water. No markets, no receipts. There has been 
very little damage done, however, to elevator prop- 
erty and I am advised that practically all of the 
erain in the various yards here was not damaged 
in the least. As Indianapolis is the “natural route” 
for grain shipments from western Indiana and Illi- 
will no doubt feel the 
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nois, the other markets 
effects of our disaster.” 


WRITE “INSPECTION PERMITTED” 

Shippers and members of the Pittsburgh Hay and 
Crain Exchange are urged to label their shipments 
“Inspection Permitted,’ and grain merchants of 
that market are advising their customers as follows: 
“Considerable inconvenience and delay is being ex- 
perienced by the failure of shippers and agents to 
note on bills of lading, manifests and card way 
bills ‘Inspection Permitted.’ Railroads are enforc- 
ing the new order bill of lading clause. By giving 
this your attention, delay and demurrage will be 
prevented.” 


CHANGE IN RULES 

The Kansas City Board of Trade, late in March, 
adopted an amendment to the rules governing de- 
liveries of grain on contracts for future delivery. 
The effect of the new rule is to make deliveries of 
erain of contract grade in cars on track within the 
switching limits of Kansas City, regular business on 
the last six business days of any delivery month. 
The adoption of the rule automatically repealed 
the rule adopted last August permitting deliveries 
in cars on track only when an emergency exists, 
the directors having the power to declare an emer- 


gency 


BALTIMORE’S EXPORT TRADE 

Notwithstanding the published accounts 
of a shortage of grain ships at Baltimore, that port 
seems to have done a very flourishing export busi- 
ness during the six months which ended March 31. 
There were 111 full cargoes of grain shipped to for- 
period, making a total of 
was not one full cargo 
Liverpool, and to London only three full 
cargoes Altogether sixteen cargoes 
went to ports in Grain Britain. Rotterdam received 
the greatest proportion of all the grain shipped, but 
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eign ports during this 
37,128,685 bushels. There 
sent to 


were shipped. 
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most of it was for transshipment into Germany. 


German, Danish, Norwegian, French, Portuguese 


and Italian ports figured largely. 


NEW OFFICERS OF MILWAUKEE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 

The election of officers and directors of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce took place April 7. 
It resulted as follows: President, P. P. Donahue; 
first vice president, A. K. Taylor; second vice presi- 
cent, James A. Mander; 
Plumb. 

Board of Directors, H. H. Peterson, 
Phelan, Thomas Corcoran. 

Board of Appeals, one year, J. J. Crandali, S. G. 
Courteen; two years, W. A. Hottensen, J. V. Lauer 
and KB. J. Furlong. 


P. P. DONAHUE 
Those who know P. P. Donahue of Milwaukee, 
and their number is legion, feel sure that the 
Chamber of Commerce could not have found a bet- 


Frank J. 


PRESIDENT P. P. DONAHUE 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


ter man for the presidency of that body. Identified 
as he has been with the grain interests of Milwau- 
kee for the past eighteen years, his knowledge, ex- 
perience and good judgment have broadened and 
developed to such an extent that he has not only 
formed acquaintanceships of lasting value, but has 
attracted to himself the general respect and admir- 
ation of those with whom he has come in contact. 

Mr. Donahue commenced his career as a_ miller 
at Troy, Wis., and followed the milling industry up 
to about eighteen years ago, when he moved to Mil- 
waukee, and became associated with the firm of 
Charles R. Lull & Co. In 1907 he branched off in 
business for himself, dealing in grain, flour and 
feed. He soon built up a very remunerative busi- 
ness and in 1910 he was one of the incorporators of 
the Donahue-Stratton Company. This firm has just 
recently leased for a term of years the big Elevator 
“A,” belonging to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway at Milwaukee, and took possession on 
April 1. 

For three years, Mr. Donahue served as a direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and 
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for two years he was second vice president. Now 
that the body has elected him to the highest honor 
he will continue to exert the same well known en- 
ergy and ability in directing its affairs that he for- 
merly put forth when he served in the ranks. He 
will be aided in his task by a splendid set of offi- 
cers and directors. 


AND MAY IS RIGHT HERE, TOO 

“Our Boy Solomon” of Toledo, Ohio said recent- 
ly: “Chicago May wheat was several cents above 
dollar year ago. It sold above dollar all March. That 
was only the sixth time above dollar in March for 
twenty-three years. Four times of those six have 
occurred during past six years. May wheat has 
nearly always passed the dollar mark during May 
for-several years. Lowest for May wheat in late 
years was 74% cents in March six years ago. It 
tas only sold below 90 cents twice since. Highest 
in late years $1.35%4 four years ago this coming 
May. Toledo reached $1.54 same time.” 


“DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM”’ 

If, as Pope stated, the “proper study of mankind 
is man,” then a little turning of the light on man’s 
work and deeds, after his passing, is probably of 
benefit. The following paragraph appeared in the 
market letter of C. A. King & Co. of Toledo, April 2: 

“J. P. Morgan was a great man. He was a giant, 
mentally, physically and financially. He was a bull 
ov the United States. He said any bear on the 
future of our country would go broke. He liked 
to develop weak properties and see them grow 
strong. He took a railroad near here and sold it 
to another, the price to be determined five years 
hence. He did big things. He always worked against 
panics and made others come to the rescue. He 
liked the game of making money but he played 
it with the cards on the table. He was not a mere 
cash register, like some. He enjoyed making others 
kappy. He was a real philanthropist. He liked 
travel, art and the theater. Some assail him because 
be watered stocks. Government dermits it. Wall 
Street has done it for years. Now every burg has 
its amateur promoters and many of them resort to 
questionable methods. Morgan always tried to make 
the water good. Look at the Steel Trust. Morgan’s 
death weakens Wall Street. There are other big 
men there, but he was the financial king of the 
present age.” 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Baltimore.—William G. Smiley, Division Freight 
Agent of the Western Maryland Railroad was ad- 
mitted to membership in the Chamber of Commerce 
and certificate of John T. Hendricks was trans- 
ferred, according to a report from Secretary James 
B. Hessong. 

Chicago.—New members of the Board of Trade 
admitted during March were Thomas VY. Brennan, 
Frank W. Annin, Ira Ulfers, Melvin C. Townsend 
and Ray W. Searle. Memberships transfered were 
those of Frederick Cowin, Estate of W. H. More- 
house, Daniel G. Brown, Estate of James D. Keenan 
and Estate of R. F. C. Lurham. Reported by Sec- 
retary J. C. F. Merrill. 

Kansas City—A report from Secretary F. D. 
Bigelow of the Board of Trade says that Arthur 
Freeman was admitted to membership on transfer 
from J. A. Brubaker, and H. H. Steele on transfer 
from John R. Neil. 

Milwaukee.—New members elected to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce were William J. Greene, Mil- 
waukee; C. C. Ladd, Osceola Mill and Elevator Com- 
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pany, Osceola; R. A. Ritchie, Northern Elevator 
Company, Manitowoc. Transfers were granted to 
“E. Steinmueller, Milwaukee; Edward lL. Glaser, 
Chicago; Willis Councilman, Chicago. Reported by 
Secretary H. A. Plumb. : 

St. Louis.—At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Merchants’ Exchange, held on April 8, 
the following new members were received: W. B. 
Swygard; R. L. Dore, Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt., Tee St. 
L. & W.; J. F. Curdie, Com. Agt. Michigan Central 


R. R.; O. J. Wasserfall, of Tate, Logan & Co. Mem- 
berships transferred—S. S. Carlisle, Adiel Sher- 
wood, F. D. Powell and Simeon B. Chapin. Report- 


ed by Secretary Eugene Smith. 


M. L. VEHON 
The writer of the biography of M. L. Vehon, head 
of the grain firm of M. L. Vehon & Co., with offices 
in the Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, if he 
were quite truthful, would state that one of his sub- 
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M. L. VEHON 


ject’s chief characteristics was a hopeful optimism. 
There is not a doubt but that M. L. Vehon is a 
disciple of the little god Billiken. No one could 
remain in his presence for five minutes without 
being sure of this fact, and we are quite certain 
that even “Mike” himself would say, in response 
to our allegation, “You don’t have to prove it, I 
admit it.” 

As regards the business of M. L. Vehon & Co., it 
has been established only about two years, but has 
always been in a satisfactory state of growth. The 
company is careful, conservative and conscientious, 
and is looking after the interests of its patrons 
all the time. To sum up this short sketch, M. L. 
Vehon & Co., although recent, is one of the thriving 
Chicago grain firms. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
H. I. Baldwin & Co. of Decatur, Ill., have removed 
their offices into new and larger quarters at 108 
Williams Stréet. ! 
James Hancock, of the Hancock Grain Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently 
months’ trip abroad. 


Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade raised 
$1,030 from among their membership to aid the des- 
titute in the recent western disasters. 


George E. Marcey, president of the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, returned early in April from Cali- 
fornia, where he spent a part of the winter months. 

H. F. Denig, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Hay 
and Grain Exchange, represented the Exchange 
early in April on a business trip to Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Peoria. 


of 
returned from a six 


Edward Andrew, president of the Board of Trade 
of the city of Chicago, appointed the following com- 
mittee to raise funds for the storm and flood suffer- 
ers in central territory: H. J. Patten, chairman; 
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A. J. White, 
Lowell Hoit. 


Charles G. Castle of Winnipeg, Man., has resigned 
the office of Dominion Grain and Warehouse Com- 
missioner after thirteen years of service. It is 
stated he will engage in farming. 

The Donahue-Stratton Elevator Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been incorporated with a capital 


Edw. S. Skillen, T. E. Cunningham, 
A considerable sum was raised. 


stock of $50,000. The incorporators are: P. P. 
Donahue, H. M. Stratton and P. B. Stratton. 
Edward H. Brown. of Evanston, Ill., who has 


been identified with the grain trade of Chicago for 
many years past has sold his membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and removed to Florida. 


J. L. Tracy, formerly identified with the grain 
business of Minneapolis, Minn., and who has spent 
the past two years at Medford, Ore., returned re- 
cently to re-engage in the grain business at Min- 
neapolis. 


Finley, Barrell & Co., of Chicago, Ill., have given 
up their grain business at Buffalo N. Y. The office 
and business has been taken over by R. W. Searle, 
who has been the manager of the business for some 
time past. 

Harris, Winthrop & Co. of Chicago and New York 
have admitted to the Chicago branch of the firm, 
Walter H. Wilson, former city comptroller. James 
O. Hinkly has withdrawn from the firm on account 
of ill health. 

J. M. Van Nuys has left St. Louis, Mo., to return 
to Peoria, Il]., where he has established an office 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building and will buy 
grain on the Peoria board for the Pekin plant of 
the American Corn Products Company. 


J. T. McLaughlin & Co. gave up their offices on 
the first floor of the Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago, Ill., on April 1, and removed to larger 
quarters in the New York Life Building at the cor- 
ner of LaSalle and Monroe streets. 


P. Arthur Richardson, grain merchant on the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, was recently expelled 
from membership. The charges were that he had 
borrowed money on duplicate bills of lading for 
grain exported and other irregularities. 


Senate Bill No. 126, an act introduced into the 
Illinois State Senate by Senator Albert C. Clark and 
whose purpose it is to legalize ‘‘Puts and Calls” on 
the Chicago Board of Trade passed on March 26 
and will now be introduced into the House. 


Caleb L. McKee & Co., a grain and stock brokerage 
firm with offices in the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announced on April 5 that they would there- 
after discontinue their trading service in New York 
stocks and Chicago grain, confining their service 
to local stocks exclusively. ; 

The Keusch & Schwartz Co., of New York City, 
has been incorporated to succeed B. F. Schwartz & 
Co., and Otto Keusch with Otto Keusch as president 
and B. F. -Schwartz vice-president. The capital 
stock is $100,000. The company will carry on a 
general commission business. 


The growth of the business of J. P. Griffin & Co., 
grain merchants, with offices in the Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago, has become such that 
larger offices were found necessary and the first of 
the month they moved into more commodious quar- 
ters in the rooms just vacated by the transportation 
department. 


The J. F. Costello Grain & Hay Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was incorporated recently with a 
capital stock of $20,000. The incorporators are 
Joseph F. Costello, John De Molet, William CG 
Straehley, W. H. McQuillan and F. J. Currus. Mr. 
Costello was formerly with the Union Grain & Hay 
Company, while Mr. De Molet is late of Allen & 
Munson. 


Mark Bates, until recently president of the grain 
firm of W. G. Press & Co. of Chicago, was expelled 
by the directors of the Board of Trade from mem- 
bership in that body late in March. The charge of 
which Mr. Bates was found guilty was that of “cross 
trading.” The charge was of a technical character, 
but the rule governing this kind of trading is strin- 
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gent and the directors said there was no alternative 
but to expel him, 


At the annual meeting of the Fort Worth Grain 


and Cotton Exchange, held April 3, T. G. Moore was 
elected president; Paul Crusemann, vice president: 
W. W. Manning, treasurer, and Emmett B. Wooten, 


secretary. 

More than $1,000 was subscribed in one hour 
on a recent morning in the Toledo Produce 
change for the aid of Ohio flood sufferers. Among 
the larger contributors were: C. A. King & Co., 
J. F. Zahm & Co., John Wickenhiser & Co., H. D. 
Raddatz & Co., Southworth & Co., The Paddock 
Hodge Co., North Western Elevator & Mill Co., Na- 
tional Milling Co., Harter Milling Co., Toledo Grain 
& Milling Co. 


EXx- 


Hereafter the manufacturers and disseminaters 
of fake statements of grain and flour for export, 
misleading statements of crop reports and un: 


authenticated information of any character on the 
Chicago Board of Trade are slated to get into trou- 
ble and that speedily. Chairman B. S. Wilson of 
the market report committee and H. C. Avery have 
this matter in charge and design to make it im- 
possible for any misleading news to be circulated. 


NEW OFFICERS OF CLEVELAND CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 

At a meeting of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce held on April 7, Warren S. Hayden, formerly 
first vice-president of the body, was elected presi- 
dent, and Munson Havens was re-elected secretary 
for the coming year. The other officers elected were 
Frederick A. Henry, first vice-president; Morris A. 
Black, second vice-president; George A. Coulton, 
treasurer. 


GEORGE N. DAVIES 
The newly-appointed terminal elevator inspector 
ef the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, George 
N. Davis, whose picture we reproduce, has been in 
the practical end of the grain business for more 
than fifteen years. Born in Indiana on February 
5, 1881, he lived in that. state but nine years, after 


GEORGE N. DAVIES 


Terminal Elevator Inspector, Minneapolls. 


which he moved to Minneapolis where he has been 
ever since. 

For a long time Mr. 
grain sampler and later held a position for three 
years with the Minneapolis laboratory of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, testing and analyzing 
wheat and grain of all kinds. In 1910 he was made 
assistant superintendent of the large St. Anthony 
elevator, and on February 10, 1910, was appointed 
to succeed the late I. R. Brown as terminal elevator 
inspector. Mr. Davies measures up well to the re- 
quirements of his new position and his many friends 
both in Minneapolis and throughout the grain trade 


Davis was employed as a 
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in general, believe that he will be emfnently suc- 
cessful. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
grain products, hay and seed at the leading receiving 
and shipping points in the United States for the 
month of March, 1913: 


BALTIMORE.—Reported by James B. Hessong, Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts—~—- ——Shipments 

Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu....... 343,508 128,661 373,078 193,602 
CON, DU . 5,194,286 984,689 4,457,368 2,110,957 
Oats, bu.. .. 885,742 270,909 106,970 484 
Barley, bu...... 1,350 1,247 oe ik Samco 
bara! iy 116 Pa ee 157,590 52,167 14,3607 % oes soe 
Tim. seed, bu... 878 ae, DAEs Be Fin nea 
Clover seed, bu. 1,167 Bey URN Saee one aieasG Sc 
Play ee tONS ..acas 6 6,659 7,249 1,376 1,642 
Ficir, bbs... <4 133,710 141,836 82,945 59,787 

CHICAGO.—Reported, by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary 


ot the Board of Trade. 


Receipts——— Shipments 

Articles. 1913 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, oDWs ane 2,418,000 1,421,300 3,068,000 1,143,000 
(Gc 3 Wyedl o)) eeaetr es 11,016,000 10,112,950 8,985,000 5,283,150 
Oats; ) Deis as 8,305,000 7,442,400 8,201,000 6,964,200 
Barley, bu. 2,996,000 1,114,500 $25,000 332,600 
Rye hu ssadees ve 9,000 144,000 270,000 68,500 
Tim. seed, Ibs.. 2,831,000 868,000 4,426,000 1,355,500 
Clover seed, lbs 901,000 257,100 1,525,000 419,600 
Other grass seed, 

a ... 762,000 1,142,700 3,180,000 6,488,000 
Flax seed, bu.. 98,000 199,200 26,000 76,900 
Broem corn, Ibs. 1,747,000 531,300 1,584,000 768,300 
Ham tong c. Jess 20,852 36,314 2,240 10,104 
Flour, bbls...... 784,000 612,743 402,000 444,576 

CINCINNATI.—Reported by W. C. Culkins, Superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts——— ——Shipments 

Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu...... 202,303 175,046 136,906 236,062 
Corre Dag miere ss 606,184 735,100 583,754 533,645 
Oaisn BU ois ae- 766,149 493,024 892,670 291,716 
Barley, bu...... 61,406 64,484 23,275 1,118 
HyG2 eB dawes, «5 oe 32,014 54,903 30,129 36,103 
Tim. seed, 100- 

ih. Bassi os aa 3,770 1,293 6,236 2,088 
Clover seed, 100- 

TPAGDERS , sorcx dr 5,662 8,595 8,467 8,130 
Other grass seed, 

100-lb. bags... 12,175 15,151 10,948 10,463 
Flax seed, 100-1b. 

Dag a oes ios 4 90 a 13 
Broom corn, Ibs. 2,585 26,600 15,321 6,800 
Fiay, tons: iiss 15,869 12,351 16,969 9,575 
Flour, bbls...... 116,896 140,496 94,674 71,592 


DETROIT.—Reported by M. S. Donovan, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Receipts — Shipments 

Articles. 1913. 1912. b 1912. 
Wheat, bu...... 155,000 70,384 166,000 51,068 
Ori “Dine sae oa 204,000 257,537 204,000 245,123 
pias Dies bark 151,000 188,206 25,700 45,174 
Barley, ‘Pliesaesan senses S2r009 Fev tee Rekecnties 
REVO, - DEL. sos op eorare 7,000 5,877 8,600 5,300 
Flour, bbls...... 30,000 22,562 41,000 21,607 


DULUTH.—Reported by Charles F. MacDonald, Secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade. 


Receipts — ——Shipments 
Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu...... 3,749,927 6,758,281 761,111 1,846,362 
Corny? Due. oes <s A gC RRR RD, mere Ce we ects Merge 
Oats.oPU Ms sake: 727,178 2,564,416 268,158 588,678 
Barley, bu...... 773,123 134,924 775,218 39,412 
FUG. SUL. Gas wore 41,064 11,360 80,811 30 
Flax seed, bu... 1,615,975 275,544 684,281 237,605 
Flour” bbis. 0.8 175,000 52,000 59,560 80,410 
GALVESTON.—Reported by John H. Upschulte, In- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange & Board of Trade. 
Receipts — Shipments 
Articles. 1918. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat: bul. <.% 738,000 96,000 843,560 Aetna 
Corns Pus... os: 38,000 25,000 Au seuan o's bh <,0. 
Oats Motles at tice 5,000 ; Soe RAGS Gate otorediaieg 
Kaffir corn, bu.. 105,000 TAG OUI e = co. os ss 
Ro =p awel 3) = Caw icacner ic S000) | lcccnP. oe tees ea fs ale 9 es 
HOVE ADDIS sch oak Alois eee) + Gees 30,605 27,140 
KANSAS CITY.—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 
Receipts Shipments 
Articles. 913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat hit. me $91,600 357,600 1,572,000 1,334,400 
COX, WBUs ena cu 893,750 1,411,250 661,250 1,577,500 
Oats.) Uses ss 470,700 510,000 518,500 586,500 
Barley, bu...... 30,800 21,000 2,800 7,000 
Rye se POs. 2.506% 4,400 2,200 6,600 1,100 
Kafir corn, bu.. 111,100 191,400 155,000 160,000 
Mill feed and 
bran, tons.... 480 360 8,840 3,980 
Hay, EONS Shai, 25,512 24,792 6,912 5,016 
Flou®,- Dbis:..... 19,750 20,250 163,750 124,500 


MILWAUKEE.—Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts ——Shipments 
Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu...... 602,600 508,100 361,223 103,500 
Corn, = Dillseecs. os 947,540 574,680 797,525 821,290 
ates aS Seid has 925,200 903,600 889,364 810,392 
Barley, bu 1,479,400 708,500 619,423 252,855 
EyG, “Ds ox 3 233,200 203,500 338,261 165,353 
Tim. seed, 8.. 125,310 254,775 60,000 60,945 
Clover seed, Ibs. 216,705 290,590 750,000 74,395 
Flax seed, bu... BLG00 es a Anse ien 5000 f. Aneta 
TAY SONI. cc tie 3,756 3,766 396 1,212 
Flour, bbls...... 136,250 57,340 151,720 165,293 
NEW YORK.—Reported by H. Heinzer, Statistician 
of the Produce Exchange. 
Receipts —Shipments 
Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu...... 2,347,200 1,834,800 2,522,782 
Corn BU 6a ache’ 2,173,375 101,375 1,194,943 
Oath Biss. ccs 1,610,400 1,550,925 213,236 
TATION thes ae 580,125 151,336 701,636 
BVA ON pol eaven 77,675 25,300 43,730 
Tim. seed, bags. 2,485 
Clover seed, bags 2,506 
Flax seed, bu... 648,600 # 279,238 # £....... 
FIR) TOTS - x tle ot *12,455 3 
Flour, bbls...... 355,871 213,186 
* Bales. 
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PEORIA.—Reported by John R. Lofgren, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Receipts ——Shipments 

Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu...... 204,000 82,800 185,000 75,127 
Orn, PRU hes = eae 1,159,167 1,049,695 1,076,109 514,208 
Ogts “SDUS tones 610,364 614,513 774,368 800,802 
Barley; — Dust. oss 340,600 140,132 180,697 76,889 
ISAS all OL! et eA 85,200 8,400 38,570 6,400 
Mill feed, tons.. 8,226 8,776 9,064 9,189 
Seeds, lIbs....... 510,000 120,000 120,000 30,000 
Broom corn, lbs. 120,000 30,000 105,000 90,000 
Hay tons is bes 3,175 2,500 772 2,263 
Flour, bbls...... 204,000 213,500 169,127 190,651 


PHILADELPHIA.—Reported by Frank E. Marshall, 
Secretary of the Commercial Exchange. 


Receipts Shipments- 

Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, Disa. 73,570 397,872 517,301 248,542 
Corns sbuleass oa ete 619,358 176,940 342,847 211,971 
CBEST, Aero 680,434 665,147 
Barley, puts... c. 6505s Aceen 
BEV.@. ¢ DB Uisis Gyae sisiereute jemin g.nk 5 3,200 
Flax seed, bu... 18,400 12,000 
Way; tons ./<28<,2 6,674 7,623 
Flour, bbls...... 179,383 181,305 131,807 56,605 


OMAHA.—Reported by F. P. 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Manchester, Secretary 


Receipts ——Shipments—— 
Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu. : 684,000 518,400 796,800 448,000 
Cory bu. es. . 1,272,000 1,450,800 1,513,600 1,776,000 
O@isy PD DUk nsec 1,060,800 833,000 1,122,000 924,000 
Barley, bus-45 .: 44,800 $1,200 9,000 15,000 
Rye si Dilek wees: GGUS 9 ast eniek 6) OOO) — Lactate eh 
ae 
ee 
oe 


The Newell Construction Co. of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been taken over by Chas. E. Newell, who 
is now sole owner of the business. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., have established a branch 
office in the Castle Hall Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. It is in charge of C. F. Mustard, a capable 
machinery man and grain elevator builder, who 
will have charge of the company’s interests in Indi- 
ana and Ohio. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. of Muncy, Pa., have estab- 
lished a new western branch office at 714 Fifth 
avenue, Great Falls, Mont. This gives the company 
three western branches, the remaining two being at 
No. 1102 Farnum street, Omaha, Neb., and 613 Mc- 
Kay Building, Portland, Ore. The Chicago office 
remains at No. 9 South Clinton street in charge of 
Geo. J. Noth, who reports a good outlook and de 
mand for the well known “Monarch” machines in 
his territory. 

A. A. Croft, central representative of Nordyke & 
Marmon Company of Indianapolis, Ind., with recent 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, is now located at Lex- 
ington, Ohio, from which point he will take care of 
the business of this well known grain elevator ma- 
chinery and mill building firm in the future. Mr. 
Croft is well known in central territory and will 
find it more convenient in his new headquarters to 
look after the machinery needs of his patrons than 
from Toledo. 


The largest and most complete production cata- 
logue ever issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J., is now being mailed 
to the thousands of manufacturers, jobbers, purchas- 
ing agents and others interested in graphite, cru- 
cibles, paint, lubricants, pencils and other produc- 
tions of this company. Though over one hundred 
veges of type and illustrations are used, this cata- 
legue does not attempt to carry a full description 
of the entire Dixon line and only a few of the 
many hundreds of Dixon’s American Graphite Pen- 
cils are listed. A peculiar value is attached to this 
production catalogue, inasmuch as it serves to ac- 
quaint those who are already users of one form of 
graphite with its many other forms and uses. If 
you are particularly interested in graphite products 
you are invited to send for a copy of this catalogue. 
vited to send for a copy of this catalogue. 


Though the recent flood that swept through Ohio 
and Indiana partially submerged the Nordyke & 
Marmon Company’s plant at Indianapolis, no dam- 
age was done to their buildings. Warning of im- 
pending breaks in the White River levee was given 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—Reported by H. W. Moore, Statisti- 
cian of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts —Shipments—— 
Articles. 918. 1912. 1913 1912. 

Wheat, bu...... 10,014,140 6,894,160 2,856,050 ° 2,045,720 
COTA pul eae 411,420 258,030 292,110 423,780 
Oats) DUS sata te 1,335,880 973,800 1,070,510 1,578,680 
Barley, bu...... 2,614,390 548,040 2,265,800 779,950 
ALVO. SPU. ah cures 280,870 124,540 368,620 50,130 
Flax seed, bu... 1,056,760 397,460 270,680 110,040 
ETS Ys SUOMS isco oe 3,040 8,800 260 59,404 
Flour, bbls...... 75,794 40,740 1,433,921 1,306,972 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Reported by William B. Downes, 
Statistician of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat; Ibs...i8.' AG 1SA5400) ay ae 8,400 elas 
Gornse TS Soaks QbagTOO Me SF cas GL000) = cz aweiex 
Oats; MDS... sc eees UO IaseUO) 9 a ra chee 20,000 Siethawa? 
3arley, Ibs...... LA 22000009 Seca h le Zt 1,O00s- mutase sk 
Rye; DS. «mae mises O25 00a a) & scorer Mn hes clceoteistine arco tena tees 
Ebay, 8OnSJoen.16 SHB5S00I Sc cet AQIOUG = Pera ccies 
Hiour;, bbishenw: AAOSS600 > © hoo cee My O2ds OU:  )atatetreles 
TOLEDO.—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, Secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange. Z 
Receipts———- _——_Shipments—— 
Articles. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Wheat, bu 32,000 194,000 169,000 123,600 
Corn; Bais. 45 482,400 581,600 265,500 240,400 
Oats, eilaeenteae 323,200 109,500 308,900 223,400 
Ry ene Ul sagt 3,000 10,000 1,300 400 
Tim. seed, bags. 3,576 2,140 G,427) eee cee 
Clover seed, bags 5,297 6,570 22,483 14,856 
Alsike seed, bags 1,132 600 BBB meats Fe 


hours before they occurred and ample preparations 
were made. ~Most.of the finished product, materials, 
patterns, all drawings, etc., were placed out of 


reach of ‘possible harm. ‘The company’s loss is 
therefore comparatively light. No loss of life oc. 
curred to employes, though a number living in the 
flooded district- lost much of their personal prop- 
erty.“ The officers and a number of departments 
resumed their regular working schedule Monday, 
March 31, and the complete piant is being rapidly 
put into its usual highly efficient working order. 
Shipments will be made with the usual N. & M. 
Co. promptness by the time the railroads are in 
condition to handle them. 


Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants of 
Chicago, look after the interests of their patrons 
very closely in that market. They had the following 
to say in a recent market letter on the subject of 
scales, which they believe should receive greater at- 
tention by shippers generally: “We have recently 
had a number of cases of loss of grain in leaky cars, 
which were not weighed at point of shipment so 
that the loss could be proven. In several cases the 
leaks were bad ones and the losses without doubt 
heavy enough to have paid for a large part of the 
cost of installation of a good automatic scale. Many 
country shippers are putting in automatic scales, of 
which there are several good makes. They are be- 
ginning to attach more importance to the weighing 
of their shipments, and we suggest taking up the 
matter of automatic scales with several of the more 
reliable makers, with the idea of adding weighing 
facilities where not already existing.” 


James Stewart & Co., grain elevator builders, 
Chicago, will remove their general offices on May 1 
from the old location in the Fisher Building to the 
new Westminster Building at the corner of Monroe 
and Dearborn streets. In their new offices, their 
general contracting business and grain elevator de- 
partment will be on the same floor with only a 
hallway between. At the present time the company 
has over 10,000,000 bushels’ storage capacity in 
course of construction, involving over $5,000,000. 
Some of the larger of these elevators include the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Elevator at Fort William, 
Ont., with capacity of 4,000,000 bushels; the 
Pennsylvania Railway Elevator at Philadelphia, 
Pa., with capacity of 1,500,000 bushels; Chicago 
Great Western Railway Elevator at Kansas City, 
Mo., with capacity of 700,000 bushels; Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Elevator on Calumet River, Chicago, 
capacity 1,000,000 bushels; Staley Manufacturing 
Company at Decatur, Ill., two elevators with com- 
bined capacity of 500,000 bushels. 
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ILLINOIS 
A $40,000 elevator is being planned for Mt. Car- 
mel, Ill. 
A farmers’ elevator 
at Roseville, Ill. - 
Rich and Blankenbaker will build an addition to 
their elevator at Ivesdale, Ill. 


The Farmers’ Grain Company of Henning, IIl., 
will install an automatic scale. 

James Carmody, a grain dealer at Merna, IIl., 
plans the erection of an elevator. 


The Bartlett Elevator at Monmouth, Ill., was re- 
cently purchased by F. & C. Smith. 


The Cooksville Grain Company has discontinued 
the storage of grain at Cooksville, Ill. 


An elevator will be erected at Windsor, IIl., to 
replace the house that recently burned, 


R. H. Jones & Co. will erect a 25,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Lodge (R. F. D. from Monticello), Il. 


A 30-000-bushel elevator will be constructed at 
Amenia (R. F. D. from Cisco), Ill., by R. Alberton. 
Louis Kuszmaul is working up interest in the 
formation of a farmers’ elevator company at Cuba, 
Til. : 

A motor will be installed in the elevator at New 
Lebanon, IIll., to displace the engine formerly used 
for power. 

C. B. Munday & Co., recently purchased the ele- 
vator at Edgewood, Ill., formerly owned by J. M. 
Lieb & Son. 

The Central Mill & Elevator Company of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $35,000. 

It is reported that the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Tampico, Il., will either rebuild or re- 
model its elevator. 

A new house will be erected at Weston, Ill., for 
Graves & Hurburgh to replace the elevator that 
was burned in October. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Sandwich, 
Ill., has taken action to increase its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Arnold & Rapp have discontinued their grain 
business at Geneseo, Ill., and it is reported that the 
house will be leased by others. 


J. H. Rosensteil has sold his elevator at Stock- 
ton, Ill., to Roland Coomber, of Freeport, Ill., and 
possession was given on April 1. 

The stockholders .of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Delavan, Ill., held their annual meeting on 
March 18, and a dividend of 10 per cent was de- 
clared. 

The Dana Farmers’ Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Dana, Ill., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are M. F. Bane, John B. 
Klendworth and George Klendworth 

The Mattoon Farmers’ Grain Company of Mattoon, 
Ill., is considering the reconstruction of its elevator. 
The new house will be practically of the same con- 
struction as the one that burned last year. 

The Jacksonville Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Jacksonville, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators are Ralph B. 
Reynolds, Stansfield Baldwin, W. Ep leachs; J. vi, 
Stewart and J. W. Hairgrove. 

The two old elevators of James M. Green & Son 
at Wapella, Ill., have been razed and a modern 
30,000-bushel house is being erected by the Decatur 
Construction Company of Decatur, Ill It will be 
of crib construction and operated by electric power. 

The old elevator at Bondville, Ill., owned by S. G. 
Crawford, is being torn down and a house of 25,000 
bushels’ capacity will be erected in its place. It 
will be equipped with the “Western” Line of ma- 
chinery furnished by the Union Iron Works of De- 
catur, Ill. The contractor in charge of the work 
is W. H. Wenholz of Springfield, Ill. 

The new 75,000-bushel elevator of the Central 
Illinois Grain Company at Springfield, lil., is almost 
complete. It will be operated by two 20-horsepower 
and two 10-horsepower Fairbanks electric motors, 
and equipped with two 1,000-bushel hopper scales 
and the “Western” Line of machinery, including 
sheller and cleaner. The house has twenty-three 
bins, two unloading legs and two house legs. The 
construction work is being done by W. H. Wenholz 
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of Springfield, Ill. The addition of a 10,000-bushel 
feed and cereal mill is now under consideration. 


Work on the 50,000-bushel elevator of the Cha- 
tham Farmers’ Elevator Company at Chatham, II1l., 
kas been started by W. H. Wenholz of Springfield, 
Ill., contractor. It will be equipped with the “West- 
ern” line of machinery furnished by the Union Iron 
Works of Decatur, Iil. 


The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company of De- 
eatur, Ill., is planning the erection of a 500,000- 
bushel elevator. A new warehouse has been com- 
pleted, the first story of which will be used for stor- 
age purposes and the second will be utilized as a 
dining room for the employes. 


The elevator of the Mt. Pulaski Grain Company 
at Mt. Pulaski, Ill., is being remodeled by the 
Decatur Construction Company of Decatur, Ill., and 
when completed, will have a capacity of 80,000 bush- 
els. It will be equipped with new machinery and 
will be operated by gas or electric power. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Hawks’ Crossing, 
six miles south of Springfield, Ill., are forming an 
elevator company, and a house will be constructed 
near the interurban tracks of the Illinois Traction 
System. The capital stock will probably be about 
$5,000, and among the incorporators are W. H. 
Odiorne, Louis Ostermeier and Fred Ladage. 

Work on the new elevator of the Central Illinois 
Grain Company has been started at Tallula, IIl., 
by W. H. Wenholz of Springfield, Ill. The house 
will have a capacity of 25,000 bushels of small 
grain and 15,000 bushels of ear corn. It will be 
equipped with an electric drive and machinery fur- 
nished by the Union Iron Works of Decatur, III. 


A new 50,000-bushel plant will replace the old ele- 
vator of tne Lacharite Grain Company at Assump- 
tion, Ill., which has been torn down. The new house 
will be operated by steam power and will be 
equipped throughout with the “Western” Line of 
machinery purchased of the Union Iron Works, De- 
eatur, Ill. The equipment includes a 1,000-bushel 
sheller and cleaner. The work is being done by 
W. H. Wenholz of Springfield, Il. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


A 50,000-bushel erected 
Drexel, Mo. 

A. H. Phelps is planning to build an elevator at 
Steele, Neb. 


An elevator and feed mill will be established at 
Ralston, Neb. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Howell, Neb. 

Archie McGilvray will engage in the grain busi- 
ness at Mendon, Mo. 

An addition has been built to Gifford Bros.’ ele- 
vator at Jamestown, Kan. 


J. B. McClure has sold his elevator at Fowler, 
Kan., to Adelbert Albertson. 


J. M. Black will rebuild the elevator at Lebo, Kan., 
and install an electric plant. 

Sutherland & Cooper have entered the grain and 
feed business at Meade, Kan. 


The W. W. Birge Company, grain dealers, has 
been organized at North Platte, Neb. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Supply Company will 
either build or buy a house at Zenda, Kan. 

It is said that work will soon begin on the con- 
struction of a 50,000-bushel elevator at Amoret, Mo. 

The Majestic Milling Company contemplates the 
construction of an addition to its elevator at Ho- 
berg, Mo. 

Keckler & Schafer are building a new elevator at 
Louisville, Neb., to replace the one that burned in 
February. 

It is reported that plans are under way for the 
formation of a farmers’ elevator company at West- 
point, Neb. 

D. S. Warwick, president of the Millers’ Grain 
Company of Wichita and Hutchinson, Kan., has pur- 
chased a site at Coldwater, Kan., for the erection 
of an elevator. 

The stockholders of six farmers’ unions pur- 
chased the Holmquist Elevator at Nickerson, Neb., 
and took possession on April 1. The business will 
be known as the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
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Company. Morris Jorgenson has been elected pres- 
ident and Warren Mulliken, treasurer. 

The Duff Elevator Company has torn down its ele- 
vator at Graf, Neb., and a larger one will be built 
on the site. 


Construction work is progressing on the elevator 
and plant of the Bowersock Milling Company at 
Lawrence, Kan. 


The Gregg Grain Hlevator at Edgar, Neb., has 
been dismantled and a new house will be con- 
structed in its place. 


phe Arkansas City Milling Company of Arkansas 
City, Kan., is building an elevator at Tresham (R 
F. D. from Winfield), Kan. 

The Farmers’ Hquity Union has engaged in the 
grain business at Meade, Kan., and the construction 
of an elevator is contemplated. 


The Farmers’ Equity Union of Fowler, Kan., has 
taken over the new elevator recently constructed by 
the Southwest Grain Company. 


The J. D. Kennard Investment Company has sold 
the Kreeck elevator, coal yard and feed mill at 
Lawrence, Kan., to W. D. Gwin. ; 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Cullison, Kan., was 
sold at auction, Henry Barbee of Pratt Kan. tak- 
ing over the property for $5,700. E 

The elevator at Cainesville, Mo., formerly 
operated by the Farmers’ Elevator and Supply Com- 
pany, now bankrupt, has been sold at auction. 

Fravel & Lewis, of Kinsley, Kan., have placed an 
order for complete equipment for a grain elevator 
and feed mill with the Great Western Manufacturing 
Company of Leavenworth, Kan. 


The Farmers’ Grain Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Bancroft, Neb., with a capital stock "of $10, 
000. The incorporators are Chas. Graff, Wm. Tighe 
R. H. Stafford, R. A. Ortmann and G@. Arthur Bailey. 

H. W. Skinner has awarded a contract for the 
erection of an elevator at Medicine Lodge, Kan 
The house will have a capacity of 12,000 bushels 
and will be equipped with a grinder and cleaner 
hopper scales, car dump, etc. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new Wabash 
Elevator at Harlem, Mo. It consists of a 250.000- 
bushel addition to the old elevator and also, re- 
pairs on the house. The Stephens 
Company of Chicago has the contract. 


The Slater Mill and Hlevator Company of Slater 
Mo., has awarded a contract for the erection of an 
elevator with 100,000 bushels’ capacity. The house 
will be of concrete construction and the equipment 
will include a 2,000-bushel grain cleaner and a 500- 
bushel hopper scale. 


Engineering 


EASTERN 

Farmers in the vicinity of Blairsville, Pa., plan 
the erection of an elevator. 

Thieves recently entered the _ office 
Vigeant, grain dealer at Lowell, Mass., 
cash amounting to more than $1,000. 

Hezekiah Cook has retired from the grain firm of 
H. Cook & Co. at Dillsburg, Pa., and the remaining 
members, J. E. Cook and S. S. Shefer, have formed 
a partnership and will continue the business under 
the firm name of Cook & Co. 


At a recent farmers’ convention held at Sandy 
Spring, Md., a committee was named to plan the 
establishment of co-operative grain elevators 
tbroughout Montgomery County. Mortimer O. Stab- 
ler was appointed chairman. 


A permit was recently issued to James Stewart 
& Company, Chicago, for the erection of the rein- 
forced concrete and steel elevator at Girard Point, 
Philadelphia, for the Pennsylvania Railroad. As 
mentioned, in previous issues, the work on the sub- 
structure began last fall, but was suspended during 
the winter. Construction work will now be rushed 
to completion. The total cost of the plant will ap- 
proximate $1,000,000. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany has the contract for a new floating elevator 
for the International Elevator Company at New 
York City. It will take the grain from small boats 
and pull it into ocean-going steamers, having a 
handling capacity of 15,000 bushels per hour. There 
will be two marine legs with a capacity of 7,500 
bushels each per hour, and it will be equipped with 
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15,000 bushels per hour cleaner. There will also 
be a nominal storage capacity of 30,000 bushels. 

The Cutler Company of North Wilbraham, Mass., 
dealers in grain, has purchased a tract of land at 
Westfield, Mass., on which an elevator and ware 
house will be erected. 

Eldredge & Phillips, Inc., have been incorporated 
at Cape May, N. J., with a capital stock of $25,000, 
to deal in grain, hay, flour, ete. The incorporators 
are I. H. Eldredge, W. H. Phillips and M. L. 
Eldredge. 


IOWA 


The elevator at Carnarvon, Iowa, will be remod- 
eled and improved. 

Hanson & Son have discontinued their grain busi- 
ness at Coulter, Iowa. 

A new elevator may be erected at Ladora, Iowa, 
by the Farmers’ Supply Company. 

The Farmers’ Trading Company of Laurens, Iowa, 
will build additional cribbed oat storage. 

C. H. Kruse is remodeling his elevator at Silver 
City, Iowa, and new equipment will be installed. 

The Malvern Grain and Milling Company, Mal- 
vern, Iowa, has closed its elevator for the season. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Clarion, Iowa, 
recently declared an annual dividend of 30 per cent. 

The farmers in the neighborhood of Fernald, 
Iowa, may form a farmers’ co-operative grain com- 
pany. 

F. G. Peterson of Moorland, Iowa, has engaged in 
the grain business at that place and will build an 
elevator. 

It is reported that the Taylor-Patton Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, will build several new elevators 
this year. 

E. F. Wentz of Oakland, Iowa, plans improve- 
ments for his elevator, including an elevator leg, 
dump, etc. 

The elevator at Yetter, Iowa, will be remodeled 
and a concrete foundation will be constructed under 
the house. 

C. W. MeCaustland, of Atlantic, Iowa, has taken 
over Emil Rothschild’s interest in the elevator at 
Lorah, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Company of Grin- 
nell, Iowa, has increased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $9,000. 

W. J. Upton recently sold his grain and imple 
ment business at Lacey, Iowa, to D. Bartlett and 
Ernest Ballinger. 

Metcalf & Son, of Kesley, Iowa, will install a 
cleaner, automatic scale and other improvements 
in their elevator. 

O. A. Smith, of Stratford, Iowa, has purchased 
the Wheeler Elevator at Leverett (R. F. D. from 
Marathon), Iowa. 

E. W. Cates & Co. have leased the Illinois Central 
right-of-way at Pomeroy, Iowa, on which they will 
build an elevator. 

J. E. Hale has purchased the house of the Neola 
Elevator Company at Collins, Iowa, and will take 
possession June 1. 

Henry Wahl has purchased the elevator at Victor, 
Iowa, from George R. Wheeler and possession will 
be given this month. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company of Sioux Rapids, 
iowa, has awarded a contract for the erection of a 
30,000-bushel elevator. 

The Garrison Grain and Lumber Company of 
Garrison, lowa, has awarded a contract for the re- 
modeling of its elevator. 

Cc. S. Stearns has sold the elevator at Garden 
Grove, Iowa, to W. T. Lingle of Bethany, Mo., and 
J. L. Phipps of Garden Grove. 

The Merchants’ Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has taken over the interest of Rothschilds & 
Co., in the elevator at Blue Grass, Iowa. 

The Neola Elevator Company will install a num- 
ber of improvements at Perry, Iowa, including a 
lumber office, lumber sheds and a coal elevator. 

The house of the Farmers’ Elevator Company at 
Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, has been taken over by the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Company of Omaha, Neb. 

Voogdt Bros., of Aplington, Iowa, have purchased 
the grain business of Schmertman & Ontjes at 
Eleanor, Iowa, but will not take possession for 
some time. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Company of Mara- 
thon, Iowa, has awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of a 30,000-bushel elevator and construction will 
begin at once. 

E. L. Billings and E. A. Bowles of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, and Ben Kessler of Grundy Center, Iowa, have 
purchased a line of six elevators between Marshall- 
town and Algona, Iowa. 

The Ladora Lumber & Grain Company has been 
incorporated at Ladora, Iowa. O. B. Slaymaker was 
elected president and the other members of the 
board are: Geo. E. Morse, W. B. Fields, Elias Whit 
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leck, Hugh Curfman, John Rathjen and Jas. Scand- 
ridge. 

It is reported that a company of farmers four 
miles east of Fonda, Iowa, has petitioned the Illinois 
Central Railroad for a spur track to a site on which 
the erection of an elevator is planned. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company of Have- 
lock, Iowa, has awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of a 30,000-bushel elevator to cost about $5,200. 
The house will be complete about June 1. 


An effort is being made to organize a farmers’ 
elevator company at Cleves, Iowa. The following 
officers have been elected: D. M. Leach, president; 
J. J. Ludeman, secretary, and Fred Ludeman, treas- 
urer. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Commission Company 
recently incorporated at Manchester, Iowa, with a 
capital stock of $10,000. Branch offices will be 
maintained at Delaware, Greeley, Masonville and 
other places. 

The Hobart Farmers’ Elevator Company is under 
organization at Hobart (R. F. D. from Algona), 
Iowa. F. W. Dingley, W. H. King, P. H. Hargraves, 
J. W. Sullivan and W. B. Quarton are interested in 
the new project. 

F. H. Kurtenbach and Mike Delagardelle have en- 
tered the grain business at Gilbertville, Iowa, under 
the firm name of the Gilbertville Grain & Lumber 
Company, and they have an elevator and lumber 
sheds under construction. 

B. F. Vorhes, who recently purchased the elevator 
at Liscomb, Iowa, has rebinned the house and new 
equipment has been installed. It will have a ca- 
pacity for handling 1,300 bushels per hour and a 
storage capacity of 20,000 bushels. 

A farmers’ co-operative company, to be called the 
Sheldahl & Slater Grain & Lumber Company, is 
being organized at Sheldahl, Iowa, and will be capi- 
talized at $25,000. It is the purpose of the company 
to operate grain and lumber houses at Sheldahl, 
Slater and Polk City Junction, Iowa, and it is prob- 
able that the houses of the B. A. Lockwood Grain 
Company at Slater and at Sheldahl will be pur- 
chased. The officers of the new company are: H.H. 
Schonhorst, president; Walter Frick, vice-president, 
and Philip Berggren, secretary. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


It is. probable that an elevator wil! be constructed 
at Winsted, Minn. 

A farmers’ elevator company is being organized at 
Blue Earth, Minn. 

A gasoline engine has been installed in the elevat- 
or at Medford, Minn. 


The firm of F. Maegerlein & Son, at Sauk City, 
Wis., has been dissolved. 

The State Elevator at Grove City, Minn., 
been closed for the season. 


The Co-operative Elevator Company of Winona, 
Minn., will build a new elevator. 

A farmers’ co-operative elevator may be built at 
Revere, Minn., by the farmers of that vicinity. 

Chris Hillistad recently purchased a grain ware- 
house at Anderson, a village near Lysne, Minn. 

N. M. Evenson, of Beaver Creek, Wis., has pur- 
chased N. Abrahamson’s elevator at New Auburn, 
Wis. 

H. F. Sprunf, secretary of the Commercial Club, 
is promoting the erection of an elevator at Ada, 
Minn. 

The Tracy Farmers’ Elevator Company at Tracy, 
Minn., has been considering the construction of an 
addition. 

The Franklin Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
purchased the Security Elevator at Franklin, Minn., 
for $4,300. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been or- 
ganized at Buffalo Lake, Minn., with a capital stock 
of $20,000. 

The C. S. Christensen Company will build an 
elevator at Madelia, Minn., to replace the house re- 
cently burned. 

Edward Bohn and Thomas Owen, of Downsville, 
Wis., have purchased the elevator at Kyle, a village 
near Downsville. 

The elevator and feed mill at Elysian, Minn., were 
sold at auction recently and H. A. Schneider secured 
the property for $960. 

The elevator, feed mill, rye mill and flour mill 
of the Jackson Milling Company at Stevens Point, 
Wis., will be operated independently of one another. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
at Comfrey, Minn., with a capital stock of $15,000. 
The officers are: August Klein, president; Carl 
Blick, vice-president; Carl A. Anderson, secretary, 
and Andrew Steinmetz, treasurer. . 

Construction work has been completed on Emil 
Hauterbreok’s new elevator at Green Bay, Wis., and 
the house has been opened for business. It is called 
the Rapid Electric Power Grain Elevator and has a 
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capacity of 20,000 bushels. Mr. Hauterbrook is 
handling grain, flour, bran, middlings and feed. 

It is reported that the elevator at Priam Post (R. 
F. D. from Willmar), Minn., has been closed. 

The Society of Equity will erect a warehouse at 
Parkers Prairie, Minn. 

It is reported that Minneapolis grain men are in- 
terested in the establishment of an elevator on a site 
recently purchased at Pipestone, Minn. J. E. Stair 
is mentioned as one of the members of the new 
company. 

The Gould Grain Company will build 18 rein- 
forced concrete grain tanks at Minneapolis, Minn., 
costing about $75,000. Each tank will be 22 feet in 
diameter and 88 feet high. The Witherspoon-Englar 
Company of Chicago prepared the plans. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Fairfax, Minn., will soon award a contract for the 
erection of a concrete elevator having a capacity of 
30,000 bushels. The house will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $12,000 and will be located on a site 
near the company’s present frame structure. 

The stockholders of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Brewster, Minn., have decided to build a 
new elevator having a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 
One of the old houses now in use will be torn down, 
it is expected, and the other will be utilized as a 
corn elevator and a sheller will be installed. 


WESTERN 
The Farmers’ Union will build an elevator and 
flour mill at Ephrata, Wash. 
The Farmers’ Elevator Company has discontinued 
business at Rexsburg, Idaho. 


Frank Gess has purchased an interest in a grain 
business at Long Beach, Cal. 

The farmers around Deary, Idaho, are planning 
the formation of a company which will build an ele- 
vator. 

The Farmers’ Union at Creston, Wash., has been 
considering the advisability of erecting an elevator 
at that place. 

Miller Bros. Company of St. Anthony, Idaho, con- 
templates the erection of elevators at Chester and 
Drummond, Idaho. 

The Spokane Grain Company, Spokane, Wash., 
recently displaced several of its horse delivery 
trucks with a five-ton motor truck. 

The grain business at Genesee, Idaho, operated by 
C. A. Woods will be discontinued this fall, it is said, 
owing to the failing health of Mr. Woods. 


The safe in the office of the Western Grain and 
Seed Company at Pasco, Wash., was wrecked by 
burglars recently and about $40 was taken. 


The Leitch Warehouse & Grain Company of Ta- 
coma, Wash., has taken over the business of the 
Farmers’ Warehouse Company at Lind and Ralston, 
Wash. 

The Farmers’ Union at Colton, Wash., has begun 
work on its new concrete elevator which will re- 
place the warehouse wrecked by a weight of snow 
last winter. 

The Washington Grain & Milling Company, which 
operates at Reardan and Mondovi, Wash., will erect 
a 75,000-bushel warehouse and elevator at Mondovi. 
costing about $6,000. 

George W. Crowell, senior member of the grain 
and lumber firm of Crowell Bros. at Alva, Okla., will 
remove to Denver, Colo., where he will conduct a 
branch office for the company. 

It is said that an elevator will be built at Menard, 
Mont., a new town at the terminus of the north 
branch of the Gallatin Valley line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad. 

The farmers and merchants of Downey, Idaho, 
recently held a meeting to consider the erection 
of an elevator and flour mill to be operated by the 
Farmers’ General Trading Company of which R. C. 
Geddes is president. 

The Kansas and Pacific Flour and Grain Com- 
pany recently incorporated at Los Angeles, Cal., 
with a capital stock of $2,500. I. M. Yost of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., owner of a mill at Wilson, Kan., is a 
director in the new company. 

The Endicott Union Elevator has been incorpor- 
ated at Endicott, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The following officers were elected: A. T. 
Jones, president; Peter Green, vice-president, and 
J. A. Marsh, secretary and treasurer. 

A “Midget” marvel mill manufactured by the 
Anglo-American Mill Company of Owensboro, Ky., 
has been sold to J. G. Wolfe of Almira, Wash. The 
first unit giving a capacity of 25 barrels per day, 
will be augmented by a second and possibly a third 
unit later on. 

The Plains Milling and Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Plains, Mont., with a capital 
stock of $75,000. The incorporators are Frances 
Huot, E. J. Huot, C. C. Willis of Plains, and John 
E. Willis of Glasgow, Mont. The company is add- 
ing a number of improvements to its plant, includ. 
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ing a warehouse and the building of elevators at 
Perma and Dixon, Mont. 


The Union Flour Mills, recently incorporated at 
Spokane, Wash., with a capital stock of $100,000, 
has taken over the elevators at Spangle, Cunning- 
ham,. Odessa and Irby, Wash., and the company will 
build houses at several other stations. 


The Montana Elevator Company of Lewistown, 
Mont., is planning to build at least ten new elevators 
this summer. Probable locations, although not offi- 
cially announced, are Roy, Winifred, Denton, Ger- 


aldine, Hossiac, Arrow Creek, Kolin and other 
towns. 
The Newmark Grain Company, which is asso- 


ciated with the Great Western Milling Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has applied for a permit to build docks 
and a warehouse at Long Beach, Cal., the work to be 
paid for by the company, reimbursement to be made 
later by the city. 

The Grain Growers’ Association at Wilbur, Wash., 
will build a 100,000-bushel elevator costing $12,000. 

The Malden Grain Company has opened an agri- 
cultural warehouse at Malden, Wash., and a full 
line of farm implements has been installed. S. J. 
Trunkey is in charge. 

The Denton Farmers’ Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Denton, Mont., one of the new towns 
on the Lewistown-Great Falls division of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad. The 
capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are 
Messrs. Friedlein and Pearsson, of the Lewistown 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, Lewistown, Mont., and 
R. J. Anderson. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 


C. E. Young & Son have engaged in the grain busi- 
ness at Lima, Ohio. 

John Gienger & Co. will erect a 10,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Jeffersonville, Ind. 


H. H. Vocke and J. Vocke, millers at Napoleon, 
Ohio, will build a new steel elevator this spring. 


F. H. Russell, of Clarksfield, Ohio, has leased the 
elevator at West Clarksfield, Ohio, from Robert Sly. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Company of Cam- 
den, Ind., has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $25,000. 

The Mayville Grain & Produce Company has been 
incorporated at Mayville, Mich., with a capital stock 
of $8,000. 

A co-operative farmers’ elevator company has been 
formed at Breckenridge, Mich., with a capital stock 
of $30,000. 

The Crystal Lake Grain & Produce Company has 
been incorporated at Beulah, Mich., with a capital 
stock of $5,000. 

An elevator will be erected in connection with the 
meal mill of C. E. Sears & Co., now under construc- 
tion at Circleville, Ohio. 

Johnson Curl of Cardington, Ohio, has purchased 
the elevator and feed store at Marion, Ohio, former- 
ly owned by S. E. DeWolfe. 


Castetter & Co., of Goshen, Ind., have leased the 
Lake Shore Elevator at Bristol, Ind., and they will 
install a conveyor and dump. 

The Bascom Elevator and Supply Company has 
been incorporated at Bascom, Ohio, by J. G. Wertz, 
Charles D. Summer and John Reinbold. 


The 250,000-bushel bean and grain elevator at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., has been completed. About 200 girls 
will be employed in the bean department. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been organ 
ized at Lacrosse, Ind., with a capital stock of $10,000. 
An elevator having a capacity of 25,000 bushels will 
be constructed. 

The Shawtown Grain Company, recently incor- 
porated at Shawtown, Ohio, has begun the construc- 
tion of an elevator. When the house is complete, 
the Nickel Plate Railroad will build a spur track 
to it. 2 

W. G. Poast recently traded the People’s Elevator 
at Columbus Grove, Ohio, to a Mr. Recker for a 
farm near Pandora, and later, Mr. Recker disposed 
of the house to W. O. Stewart, who has taken 
possession. 

‘The Hoytville Grain Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Hoytville, Ohio, with a capital stock of 


$12,000. The incorporators are John T. Markland, 
W. W. Ferrell, L. J. Weaver, J. D. Burgoon and 
W. D. Simon. 


The grain firm of Weber & Purviance, which oper- 
ates elevators at Huntington, Simpson and Mardenis, 
Ind., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The incorporators are A. A. Weber, Donald 
A. Purviance and Paul G. Weber. 

Frank E. Nowlin has completed the construction 
of his new grain elevator and produce house at 
Albion, Mich. The building is 180x36 feet in size 
and two stories in height. It has been equipped 
with most modern devices for handling grain and 
produce, including a feed grinder, corn sheller and 
baling machine. Mr. Nowlin formally opened his 
new house with a dance, and it is said that more 
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than 3,000 people attended the festivities during the 
afternoon and evening. 


The new elevator of the Chicago, Indiana and 
Southern Railroad Company at Schneider, Ind., will 
be ready for operation in a few days. Sumnisr “2 
fireproof concrete structure with a capacity of 250,- 
000 bushels and was built by the Stephens Engineer- 
ing Company of Chicago. 

The Grand Rapids Grain and Milling Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has purchased a plant at that 
place which will be remodeled at once to meet the 
needs of the company’s increasing business.  L. 
Fred Peabody, manager of the company, stated that 
the plant now in use will be sold as soon as the 
building recently taken over is ready for occupancy, 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
Jacob Blass has been granted a permit to build an 
elevator at Little Rock, Ark., to cost $2,000. 


Cogar & Rumley have awarded a contract for the 
erection of a 20,000-bushel elevator at Midway, Ky. 


The Darragh Company of Little Rock, Ark., is ar- 
ranging to build additional grain storage in the way 
of a large warehouse. 

The Green Forest Milling and Elevator Company 
has been incorporated at Green Forest, Ark., with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 

F. M. D’Alton & Co., commission merchants, are 
building a grain house at Petersburg, Va., which will 
have a capacity of 7,500 bushels. 

The Marsh Milling and Grain Company contem- 
plates the reconstruction of its warehouse which 
recently burned at Madill, Okla. 


J. L. Tipton, of Kansas City, Mo., has announced 
that he will erect an elevator, feed mill and alfalfa 
mixer plant at Bartlesville, Okla. 


It is reported that the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road will rebuild the elevator at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., which recently burned, at a cost of $35,000. 


The Pampa Grain Company, Pampa, Texas, will 
increase its elevator facilities this year and new 
houses will be erected in the neighboring section. 


W. L. Hutchinson, manager or the Denison Mill 
and Elevator Company, Denison, Texas, contem- 
plates erecting an elevator at Wapanucka, Okla. 


The Edwards Elevator Company has been incorp- 
orated at Foraker, Okla., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are D. J. Edwards, D. 
C. Edwards and H. J. Edwards. 


The Hollingsworth-Leath Grain Company has been 
organized at Gadsden, Ala., with a capital stock of 
$5,000. The officers are: E. T. Hollingsworth, Jr., 
president; S. E. Jordan, vice-president, and H. Clay 
Leath, treasurer. 


The Frisco Farmers’ Independent Gin, Mill and 
Elevator Company has been incorporated at Frisco, 
Okla., with a capital stock of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are J. W. Mobley, E. N. Massey, John 
Hayes and J. W. Stegall. 


G. T. Propper of the Waterways Navigation Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Minn., is arranging for the erec- 
tion of a grain elevator at New Orleans, La., and 
contemplates the establishment of a barge line from 
St. Paul to New Orleans. 


The Lahoma Grain and Livestock Company has 
been incorporated at Lahoma, Okla., with a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000. The incorporators are M. Good- 
nature of Enid, Okla., C. E. Ramsey of Lahoma, 
and J. N. Courter of Enid. 


The Hardin Grain & Supply Company has been 
incorporated at Byron, Okla., with a capital stock 
of $4,000. The incorporators are George E. Hardin, 
Ashsah A. Hardin and Mrs. Una E. Vance, of Wakita, 
Okla., and Otis J. Hardin, of Gibbon, Okla. 


M. E. Goodman, of Houston, Texas, has purchased 
the business of the Orange Grain Company at 
Orange, Texas, from his brother, A. B. Goodman, 
who will remove to Lake Charles, La., where he is 
interested in the Lake Charles Grain Company. 


Among other improvements, the Mountain City 
Milling Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., has under 
construction an elevator, consisting of 13 bins, with 
a capacity of 250,000 bushels. The building will be 
of reinforced concrete and absolutely fireproof. 


The Duncan-Hodnett Grain Company of Atlanta, 
Ga., has filed an amendment to its charter, chang- 
ing its name to the W. S. Duncan Company. E. H. 
Waldrop has succeeded the late A. W. Hodnett as 
vice-president. W. S. Duncan is president and J. 
L. Duncan, secretary and treasurer. 


Relatives of the late H. K. Cochran, grain dealer, 
and others have organized the H. K. Cochran Com- 
pany at Little Rock, Ark., and taken over the busi- 
ness of Mr. Cochran. The capital stock is $40,000 
and the incorporators are H. K. Cochran, I. H. 
Cochran, Carroll Thibault. S. A. Cochran, J. C. 
Cochran and D. H. Cantrell. 

The Lake Charles Grain Company, capitalized at 
$50,000, has been incorporated at Lake Charles, La., 
and the officers are: Rudolph C. Miller, president; 
Jackson K. Josey, vice-president; Everett O. Mc- 
Clain, secretary, and Adrian B. Goodman, treasurer. 
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The new company is a branch of the Josey-Miller 
Company, of Beaumont, Texas. 


The J. D. Chalfont Grain Company of Clinton, 
Okla., is reorganizing for the purpose of establish- 
ing a line of elevators in western Oklahoma. Houses 
are now operated at Bessie, Sentinel and Oakwood, 
Okla. F. W. Nelson of Albany, Texas, is inter- 
ested in the reorganization. 


THE DAKOTAS 
It is reported that elevators 
Buford and Cartwright, N. D. 


S. H. Taylor and others are planning to organize 
a farmers’ elevator company at Roseville, N. D. 


A cement and lime building has been constructed 
at Grand Rapids, N. D., for the Powers’ Elevator. 


A flour and feed house has been erected at Ege- 


land, N. D., in connection with the Woodworth Ele 
vator. 


A. G. Sorlie, of the firm of Reid & Sorlie, grain 
dealers at Grand Forks, N. D., has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Hugh Reid. 


The Occident Elevator at Edgeley, N. D., has been 
removed to the site formerly occupied by the Powers 
Elevator, which was destroyed by fire last fall. 


The Occident Elevator Company has dismantled 
its house at Divide (R. F. D. from Cheyenne), N. 
Ds; and it will be removed to a site in Stutsman 
County, N. D. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Hoving (R. F. D. 
from Gwinner), N. D., are organizing a farmers’ ele- 
yator company and it is the purpose to build a houge 
for this year’s crop. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Yale, S. D., with a capital stock of $6,000. 
The incorporators are James Corrigan, William 
Gaughran and Mr. La Fayette. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Trading Company has been 
incorporated at Milnor, N. D., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are D. A. Cross, A. A. 
Stockstad and H. C. Christopherson. 


The stockholders of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Plankinton, S. D., have decided to dismantle 
their old house and build in its place a new elevator 
having a capacity of 30,000 or 35,000 bushels. 

Martin Johnson, of Hartland, N. D., has taken over 
the plant of the Sharon Elevator & Milling Com- 
pany, at Sharon, N. D., consideration $42,600. K. 
K. Bakken was also interested in the purchase. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Ethan, S. D., 
has taken over the interests of the South Dakota 
Grain Company at that place, thereby increasing the 
former company’s storage capacity to 65,000 bushels. 

The directors of the Farmers’ Mill & Grain Com- 
pany of Gwinner, N. D., have declared a dividend of 
eight per cent, payable on May 1. The officers were 
re-elected with the exception of the president, Jens 
Pederson, who resigned. Ole Hansen was elected 
to succeed him. 

The elevator at Kramer, N. D., which was recent- 
ly damaged by fire has been repaired and operations 
have been resumed. 

An elevator will be erected at Guthrie, N. D., to 
replace the one destroyed by fire in January. The 
house was owned by the Ely-Salyards Company. 

The Norton Grain and Mercantile Company has 
been incorporated at Norton, N. D., with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The incorporators are A. B. Bylin, 
Lars Erickson and C. L. Johnson. 


will be built at 


CANADIAN 


The Grenfell Farmers’ Elevator Company, Ltd., 
has been incorporated at Grenfell, Sask. 


The Acme Grain Company, Ltd., has been incor- 
porated at Winnipeg, Man., with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 

Howard & Sons have purchased the grain busi- 
ness at Edmonton, Alta., formerly operated by the 
J. T. Pugh Grain Company. 


The Fort William Starch Company of Fort 
William, Ont., has awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of a 1,000,000-bushel elevator. 


A branch of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company 
has been organized at Stonewall, Man.,,and James 
McIntyre was appointed president. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany will erect an elevator at Herbert, Sask., and 
construction will begin at once, it is said. 

The Athabasca Grain and Produce Company! has 
sold its business at Athabasca Landing, Alta., to 
ihe Peace River Trading and Land Company. 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Company recently held 
a meeting at Kenville, Man., for considering the 
advisability of erecting an elevator at that place. 

The Agricultural Society of Bowden, Alta., will 
either sell its elevator to the Alberta Pacific Elevator 
Company or remove it to a more suitable location. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has awarded a con- 
tract to the Canadian Stewart Company for the erec- 
tion of a 3,000,000-bushel annex to its elevator “D” 
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at Fort William, Ont. This will increase the ca- 
pacity of this elevator to 7,000,000 bushels. 

Work has been commenced on the foundation of 
the Harbor Commissioners’ elevator at Quebec, Que. 
The contractors are the Canadian Stewart Company, 
Ltd. 


The new 25,000-bushel elevator of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company is now in operation at 
New Westminster, B. C., and C. B. McAllister is in 
charge. 

It is reported that the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany of Winnipeg, Man., and Calgary, Alta., is con- 
sidering the establishment of a terminal elevator at 
Vancouver, B. C. The company will either build or 
lease a house. 


The new addition to the Canadian Northern Ele- 
vator at Port Arthur, Ont., consisting of 80 tanks, 
has been completed. The total capacity is now 
over 9,000,000 bushels. It is reported that the com- 
pany contemplates the building of a similar unit 
this summer. 

The Western Elevator Company, Ltd., of Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., has taken out a permit for the erection 
of an annex to its elevator on the Kaministiqua 
River. The Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Company of Chicago has been awarded the contract. 
The addition will have a capacity of 1,100,000 
bushels, and according to the contract, the building 
is to be completed in time for the fall crop. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


GRAIN NEWS FROM TOLEDO 


BY E. F. BAKER. 

This entire section has recently passed through 
the biggest flood calamity of its history. The suf- 
fering has been great, loss of life heavy and the 
damage to property has run into the millions of doi- 
lars. Toledo and Lucas County were fortunate and 
practically no damage is reported in this immediate 
vicinity but northwestern Ohio cities, Fremont, Tif- 
fin, Napoleon, Defiance, Findlay, were all struck 
heavily and loss to life and property was great. 
Millers and elevator men throughout Ohio and In- 
diana suffered heavy losses but it is generally be- 
lieved that the growing wheat has been but slightly 
damaged. The new crop of wheat is said to present 
the best appearance in years past and there was 
very little wheat planted in the lowlands. The 
losses such as they were were on grain planted 
near the river courses and even here unless badly 
washed out the damage was not heavy as the de- 
posit left by the water is extremely rich and will 
act as a splendid fertilizer. Generally speaking the 
wheat throughout this section has never looked 
better and high hopes are entertained for a banner 
crop. 

Owing to the late fall many farmers in this sec- 
tion had their plowing done but it is still early for 
corn planting and there has been but little oats 
sowing. 

Wheat stocks here are decreasing and receipts are 
extremely light, most of the wheat coming into this 
market being No. 2 Red mixed. The stock of No. 2 
Red wheat in Toledo is now below 200,000 bushels. 

The corn receipts are running light but it is gen- 
erally believed that there are still large quantities 
of corn held by farmers in this section, much of 
this being held in the hope of higher prices while 
others are holding their corn because of bad roads 
and the beginning of spring work which is taking 
their time. Predictions are being made by grain 
men here that corn will be lower next week than 
it is now. Others take the stand that continued 
bad weather, which the pessimists have a habit of 
looking for, will hold the prices down. 

Toledo receipts for the past week were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 29,000 bushels; corn, 57,600 bushels; 
oats, 50,200 bushels. The week’s shipments were: 
wheat, 22,600 bushels; corn, 115,200 bushels; oats, 
80,500 bushels. The market closed here today with 
eash wheat at $1.121%4; cash corn, $0.57; cash oats, 
$0.37%4. 

Mills throughout this section are running light 
and some fear is expressed that there will not be 
enough wheat here to carry through the season. 

Mill feed is a trifle stronger than it was last 
month but is still extremely slow. 

Clover has passed a remarkably healthy winter, 
there being practically none of the thaw-and-freeze 
weather so detrimental to this crop. The crop is 
giving excellent promise and a bumper crop is 
looked for. 

Following are the local prices for baled carload 
lots of new hay: No. 1 timothy, $10.00 and $18.00; 
No. 2 timothy, $11.00 and $11.50; light clover, mixed, 
$11.00 and $11.50; No. 1 clover, mixed, $11.00; No. 
2 clover, mixed, $7.00; oat or wheat straw, $5.00. 

* * 


President F. O. Paddock of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, F. W. Young, E. L. Southworth, Geo. W. 
Woodman, H. W. Applegate, Charles Knox, E. H. 
Culver, H. W. DeVore, C. S. Coup, Fred Wicken- 
hiser, prominent Toledo grain dealers, were in 
Washington this week for the final hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the long 
drawn out rate discrimination fight of the local 
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grain men against railroads. The final hearing was 
Wednesday but it is probable that it will be some 
time before the decision is rendered. 

* * * 


News from the flooded district has been sifting in 
slowly but such as has arrived tells tales of great 
losses not only in elevators, mills and machinery, 
but in private losses in homes by grain men every- 
where in the flooded districts. The Durst Milling 
Co., of Dayton, for instance was under three feet of 
water in the mill. This concern expects to start up 
within a week, however. The Carr Milling Co., at 
Hamilton, O., was under water. The books and 
office furniture were completely destroyed. The 
concern hopes to be operating again within a few 
days. The Canal Elevator Co., of Peru, Ind., was 
submerged, only the cupola of the elevator being 
visible. The losses will be heavy. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows how the water looked around 
this elevator during the flood. The J. H. Vocke & 
Sons flour mill was surrounded by water and fear- 
ing that the buildings would be undermined the 
concern moved its entire stock of flour into other 
quarters. The Groweg Elevator at Defiance, Ohio, 
suffered severely and sustained heavy losses. 

* * * 

David Anderson, Fred Mayer, W. H. Haskell, W. 
H. Wiggins, prominent Toledo grain men, are so- 
journing at French Lick Springs, an Indiana health 
resort. Messrs. Anderson and Mayer were accom- 
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chester, have been appointed a committee of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, to render assist- 
ance and advice in securing program and making 
other plans for the next meeting. 


MANY NEW USES FOR CORN 


Corn is the king of the grains in all around use- 
fulness. Every year some new use is found for it, 
says Farm Machinery. Indirectly it is the food for 
the entire meat-eating world. Then it is used for 
corn bread, hominy and many excellent dishes. 

In the old days there were only two ways to dis- 
pose of it—to feed it to cattle and, in the shape of 
cornmeal, to some people. The meal had to be for 
local consumption, because when made, as it then 
was from the whole kernel, it soon became rancid. 

From the germ, which is separated from the ker- 
nel in the milling process, the oil is now extracted 
by chemical and mechanical processes, and consti- 
tutes a product which is coming into use in the 
manufacture of paint. 

The vulcanized oil is used exclusively in surfac- 
ing linoleum and oilcloth and is applied to a num 
ber of other purposes. After the oil is extracted 
there is left a valuable residuum known as corn 
oilcake, which is sold here and abroad for use in 
the fattening of sheep and other animals. 

A corn product which is coming into extensive 
use is glucose, made from starch, water and sul- 
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PLANT OF CANAL ELEVATOR COMPANY, PERU,IND. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE 


RECENT FLOOD 
Cupola of Building is Visible in Left Background. Wagon Bridge and Traction Bridge Both Washed Away. 


panied by their wives. E. L. Camp and K. D. Keil- 
holtz expect to leave this week for the same place. 
Ec ee 


A. E. Royce, of Bowling Green, O., where he has 
been in the grain business for the past 30 years, 
and a stockholder in the East Side Iron Elevator 
Co., of Toledo, has applied for a membership card 
at the Toledo Produce Exchange. E. A. Nettleton, 
of the Imperial Grain & Milling Co., also applied 
for membership at the local ’Change this week. 

* * * 


The Produce Exchange bowling team which has 
been bowling in the tournament held here has made 
a creditable showing. 

* * * 

Charles A. Groweg died recently at a Toledo hos- 
pital following an operation. He was aged 49 years 
and had been in the grain business for years. He 
left four children. He was the son of A. Groweg, 
one of the best known grain men in Defiance, O. 

* * * 

Manager Allen of the Ohio Valley Grain & Feed 
Co., of Corapolis, Pa., was a recent visitor at the 
Toledo Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Mrs. Henry Goemann, the aged mother of Henry 
L. Goemann, prominent Toledo grain man, died re- 
cently at the home of her son at the Tufford Arms. 
She was aged 80 years. The body was taken to Cin- 
cinnati for burial. 

* * ok 

H. W. Fish, secretary of the Ohio Millers State 
Association, has assumed the management of the 
Marion, Ohio, National Mills. 

* * oF 


The Seneca county fair officials have announced 
a boys’ stock judging contest including a free schol- 
arship for two years at the college of agriculture, a 
trip to the international live stock show at Chicago 
and a trip to the experiment station at Wooster, O. 

* * * 

Mark Mennel, of Toledo, Lee F. Graybill, of Mas- 

sillon, O., and Charles Bauman, of Canal Win- 


phuric acid. Confectioners use large quantities of 
glucose, which is a colorless, sweetish syrup useful 
as food when properly taken. Nearly 200,000,000 
pounds of glucose are sent out of this country each 
year to all parts of the world. 

From corn starch also comes dextrin of several 
kinds, used extensively in the making of glue, 
paste and mucilage. When one licks a postage 
stamp one gets a taste of dextrin, flavored often 
with some harmless preservative. 

Denatured alcohol is already extensively manu- 
factured from corn, both at home and abroad. De- 
spite the advancing price of the grain it is still one 
of the most economical sources of a product which, 
under different legal restrictions from those now 
In existence, may become important as a source of 
heat, light and power in homes, especially farm 
homes, 

Experiments conducted here and abroad demon- 
strated that bulkheads constructed of cornstalks 
are nearly impervious to water when a shot passes 
through them. Some of the largest ships are now 
protected with a belt of corn cellulose, made largely 
from corn grown in the Ohio Valley. The same 
material, or modified forms of it, is used in the 
manufacture of high explosives, such as guncotton 
and smokeless powder. 

Pyroxylin varnish, another material made from 
cellulose, is a very useful product manufactured in 
connection with the other products mentioned. 

Like the grain, the stalks contain a number of 
products which can be separated under proper 
chemical, physical and mechanical processes. It 
has been demonstrated that a form of low grade 
molasses can be taken from the cornstalks without 
in any way detracting from their value for the 
manufacture of paper. 

Large quantities of ground grain and cobs are 
now used for feeding. The cob is also ground and 
mixed with various highly concentrated feeds, such 
as cottonseed meal, and sold for stock food. Large 
quantities of cobs, furthermore, are utilized in cer- 
tain parts of the Mississippi Valley in the manufac- 
ture of corn-cob pipes. 
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The Bass Lake Grain Yards of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad are now completed. 
There are 27 tracks with a total capacity of 2,000 
cars. 


Substantial reductions in freight rates in Mon- 
tana on the lines of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy were ordered by the Montana Railroad 
Commission in a decision handed down March 31. 
The reduction will amount to about 30 per cent. 


The final hearing of the complaint of the Toledo 
grain dealers charging discrimination in freight 
rates against some thirty railroads operating in 
Toledo was held before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on April 9. Jean Paul 
Mueller of Washington represented the Toledo 
dealers in the hearing. 


The State Railroad Commission of Kentucky at 
a meeting on April 3 ordered the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company to issue a tariff from 
points on the Lexington Branch and the Shelby- 
ville Branch of the road, establishing rates on 
straw to Covington not in excess of the rates from 
said points to Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A proposed advance in switching charges of 
grain and grain products at Sheffield, Minn., was re- 
cently declared not justified in a decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. An increase 
from $3 to $5 per car was proposed for switching 
cars between the interchange track of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway, the mill of the 
Sheffield-King Company and the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad. It was held that a charge of 
$3 may properly be made for the switching of 
a loaded car and $1.50 for an empty car. 


In a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Ccmmission the proposed advance in the minimum 
weight on ear corn, snapped corn, and corn in the 
shuck, in carloads throughout Southwestern lines 
territory, to 40,000 pounds, was found not to be 
justified. A flat minimum weight of 40,000 pounds 
was found to be reasonable, however, when stand- 
ard 36-foot cars or longer are furnished. An order 
was entered requiring the carriers to cancel the 
suspended schedules and to maintain the present 
minimum-weight rule on cars smaller than the 
standard 36-foot cars and to establish a 40,000 
pound minimum weight applicable to larger cars. 


W. M. Hopkins, manager of the Transportation 
Department of the Chicago Board of Trade, advises 
in Bulletin 223, dated April 2, that the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Railway has cancelled its commodity 
rates on grain in connection with the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. The railroad still has in 
effect commodity rates on grain in connection with 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway and 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R., but it is the 


intention of the company to cancel all rates on 
grain to Chicago via connecting lines, leaving in ef- 
fect only the rates applying over its own rails from 
point of origin to South Chicago. 

An order has been issued that for the present, 
Eastbound shipments over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will not be accepted. There are 1,500 
cars of grain now standing loaded in the yards of 
Fort William and hundreds at other points between 
Winnipeg and the lakes, which the company can- 
not move, owing to the bad storms and general 
congestion. 


HOPPER BOTTOM GRAIN CARS 


Grain movement both in the United States and 
Canada will be expedited by the instantaneous un- 
leading of hopper cars which are coming into gen- 
eral use on the Grand Trunk system as a result 
of service tests extending over a year which proved 
that the previous trouble of hopper cars has been 
solved. The enormous advantage of hopper cars 
long has been seen, but the trick was to get a car 
hat would not leak grain along a thousand miles 
of right of way. That problem, it is reported, 
seems to have been solved. 

The Grand Trunk has found that hopper cars 
which can carry grain in one direction and coal in 
the other and dumps either load in a few seconds 
have proved satisfactory. This announcement in- 
dicates that within a few years a great amount 
of time now lost in unloading with scoops will be 
lopped off the idle time of the cars. The type of 
car which has been tested is the invention of the 
superintendent of the car department of the Grand 
Trunk, J. Coleman, who has devised other import- 
ant improvements in rolling stock. The car has 
a perfectly level and tight bottom, and is in every 
way the same as an ordinary box car except that it 
completely dumps grain or coal within a few sec- 
onds of time. 

In carrying capacity the Coleman car has 1,833 
bushels, as compared to 1,100 of the standard car; 
its load in tons is 55, as compared to 33 of the 
standard; carrying capacity in tons to one ton of 
tare weight 2.29, as compared with 1.78 of the 
standard. The Grand Trunk has ordered 1,000 
hopper cars. 

Officials of the Canadian Pacific Railway state 
that for a year more than 125 hopper bottom grain 
cars have been in successful operation on their 
lines between Port McNicoll and West St. John, 
and that recently 200 more cars of this type have 
been ordered. After taking the cars eastward 
with grain, a substitute floor is placed over the 
hopper bottom, which permits the car to be loaded 
with any class of freight which is ordinarily trans- 
ported in box cars. 


CHANGES 


These changes in rates affecting grain and grain prod- 
ucts are furnished to the ‘“‘American Grain Trade” by 
the General Traffic Association, Inc., 715 Fourteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. If any of our readers 
feel that. the present rates or those which are about to 
become effective are unjust, excessive or discriminatory, 
this company has agreed to take care of such matters 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, at only a 
nominal cost. 


Since our last issue the following new tariffs have 
heen filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, naming rates on grain and grain products, etc., 
with the I. C. C. numbers, effective dates and rates 
in carloads per hundred pounds, unless otherwise 
stated. (A) signifies advance and (R) means re- 
duction. 

Cuicaco GreAt WeESTERN—Supplement 10 to I. C. 
C. No. 4742, April 15. Between East Dubuque, III., 
and Gilbertville, Burk and La Porte, Iowa, flaxseed 
and articles taking same rates, 12.5 cents; flour and 
articles taking same rates, 10 cents; corn meal and 
articles taking same rates, 8.5 cents; oil cake and 
oil meal (linseed) westbound only, 6.5 cents. 

Also Supplement 3 to I. C. C. No. 4871, April 3. To 
New Orleans, La., for export from Council Bluffs, 
Ia., Omaha and South Omaha, Neb. (applies only on 
shipments originating beyond), wheat, 19.5 cents; 
barley, corn and oats for export, 18.5 cents; also 
from same points to New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Bayou Sara, La., Greenwood, Natchez, Miss., North 


- Transfer, 


_ fer, 


IN RATES 


Baton Rouge, La., and Vicksburg, Miss., for domes- 
tic use, 20 cents; from Minneapolis, Minnesota 
St. Paul and South St. Paul, Minn., to 
New Orleans, Port Chalmette and Westwego, La., 
flaxseed, 38 cents; flour and bran for export to all 
countries, except Europe, Asia and Africa, 19.5 cents. 

Also Supplement 5 to I. C. C. No. 4812. April 10. 
Between Milwaukee, Wis., and rate points and Free- 
man and Manly Junction, Ia., flaxseed and millet 
seed, 17.5 cents; wheat and flour, 14.5 cents (R); 
corn, oats, rye and barley, 13.5 cents. 

Also Supplement 11 to I. C. C. No. 4631, April 21. 
Oil cake (linseed) and oil meal (linseed) from St. 
Paul, South St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Trans- 
and Red Wing, Minn., to Divine, Del Abbey, 
Carbon Hill, Coal City, Centerville, Mazonia, Coster 
and South Wilmington, IIl., 12.5 cents (A). 

CuiIcaco, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Paut.—Supplement 11 
to I. C. C. No. B-1957, April 9. Flour and articles 
taking same rates to Mona, Ia., from following 
group points: Winona, Minn., 12% cents; Mankato, 
Minn., Winnebago City, Minn., 12144 cents; Pipe- 
stone, Minn., 15 cents; Fairmont, Minn., 13% cents; 
Sioux Falls, S. D., 15 cents. 

Also Supplement 25 to I. C. 
25. Wheat, between Sioux City, Iowa, and Oacoma. 
2214 cents; Reliance, 24 cents; Kennebec, Presho, 
Vivian, Draper, Murdo, Mackenzie and Okaton, 25 
cents; corn, rye, oats and barley between Sioux City, 


C. No. A-9775, April 
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Iowa, and Oacoma, 21 


Kennebec, 23 cents; 


cents; 
Presho, 


Reliance, 22 cents; 
Vivian, Draper, 23 


cents; Murdo, Mackenzie, 24 cents; Okaton, S. D., 
24 cents. 

Also Supplement 120 to I. C. C. No. A-9945, April 
25. Flour, bran, shorts and middlings from Red 
Wing, Minn., to White Rock, S. D., 12% cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. B-2642, May 1. Grain products 
from Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison and 


Leavenworth, Kan. (originating beyond or manu- 
factured at those points from grain originating be- 


vond), to Newport News and Norfolk, Va. (for ex- 
port), avena, rolled wheat, rye flour, crushed wheat, 
feed, rye or wheat, wheat flour and articles taking 
same rates, 22 cents, and sprouted barley, starch, 
barley sprouts, corn flour, hulls, barley and oats, 
rolled and ground oats, and articles taking same 
rates, 21 cents. 

Also I. C. C. B-2636, April 15. Grain (except 
wheat) flour, malt, flaxseed, millet seed, oatmeal, 
oil cake and oil meal from Post Falls, Ida., to Rath- 
drum, Idaho, 5 cents; Newport, Wash., 12 cents; 
Dalkena, Wash., 12 cents; Usk, Wash., 15 cents; 
Cusick, Locke, Wash., 15 cents; Ruby, Wash., 16 
cents; Lost Creek, Wash., 17 cents; Ione, Wash., 18 
cents; Metaline Falls, Wash., 19 cents (R). 

Also Supplement 118 to I. C. C. No. A-9945, April 


15. Grain and flour between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, and Stillwater, Minn., and 
Trevino, Savoy, Maxwell, Durand, Red Cedar, 


Meridan, Caryville, Lufkin Siding, Porter’s Mills, 
Eau Claire, Badger Mills, Chippewa Falls, Dunn- 
ville, Downsville, and Menominee, Wis., 10 cents; 
malt between Winona, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis., 


6 cents. 

Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—Sup- 
plement 3 to I. C. C. No. 3868, April 26. Grain prod- 
ucts, by-products, grain in sacks, from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and 
points taking same rates, to Brockville, Ont., 25 
cents; Cacouna, P. Q., 33 cents; Lindsay, Ont., 2414 
cents; Peterboro, Ont., 241% cents; Sherbrooke, Stan- 
stead, P. Q., 25 cents; Windsor, Ont., 1614 cents, and 


numerous other rates to Canada points. 

Also Supplement 6 to I. C. C. No. 3837, April 21. 
Corn, rye, oats, barley and articles taking same 
rates, from Atchison, Kan., Kansas City, Mo., Leav- 
enworth, Kan., Nebraska City, Neb., St. Joseph, Mo. 
(when originating beyond), to Doon, Iowa, Lu- 
verne, Mankato, Mendota, Pipestone, Minn., Sibley, 
Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., Worthington, Minn., 11 cents. 

Missouri Pactric.—I. C. C. No. A-2297, April 30. 
Flour from Great Bend, Kan., to Neosho, Mo., 20 
cents. 

Also Supplement 13 to I. C. C. No. A-2058, April 
22. From Baxter, Colo., to Little Rock, Ark., and 
rate points, flour, wheat, 39 cents; cornmeal, 38 
cents; flaxseed, 53 cents; hemp seed, 56 cents; corn, 
38 cents; alfalfa, feed and meal (minimum weight 
30,000 lbs.), 35 cents; to Fort Smith and Van Buren, 
Ark., and rate points, flour and wheat, 35 cents; 
cornmeal 35 cents; corn, 35 cents; flaxseed, 51 
cents; hemp seed, 54 cents; alfalfa, feed and meal 
(minimum weight 30,000 lbs.), 32 cents; to Texar- 
kana, Ark., flour and wheat, 45 cents; cornmeal and 
corn, 43 cents; flaxseed, 54 cents, and hemp seed, 
57 cents; alfalfa feed and alfalfa meal (minimum 
weight 30,000 lbs.), 38 cents. 

NorTHERN Paciric.—Supplement 11 to I. C. C. No. 
4190, April 19. Grain, flaxseed, flour, mill feed, and 
articles taking same rates from Three Forks, Mont., 
to Chicago, Peoria, Quincy, Ill., Milwaukee and 
Manitowoc, Wis., 42% cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. 5281, April 20. 
Bridger (R), and Billings, Mont., to East San Pedro, 
Redondo, San Diego, San Pedro, 48 cents; San 
Francisco, Oakland (Long Wharf), 47% cents; 
from Santa Barbara, Cal., 65 cents; (applies on 
grain, viz.: wheat, flour, bran, oat groats, mill feed, 
shorts and middlings). 

Also Supplement 4 to I. C. C. 


From Red Lodge, 


No. 5219, April 16. 


Flour from Glasgow, Higginsville, Marshall, Mex- 
ico, Odessa, and Slater, Mo., to Wahpeton, 24% 
cents, and to Fargo, N. D., 25 cents. 

Also Supplement 10 to I. C. C. No. 5046, April 15. 
Flour and millfeed from Lewiston, Ida., to Spokane, 
Wash., and Walla Walla, Wash., Pendleton and 
Athena, Ore., 13% cents (R). 

OREGON-WASHINGTON R. R. & NaAvicaTion Co.— 
Supplement 21 to Lx C2. €: No: 104, ae 3. Grain 
and grain products to Faith, Isabel, D., New Leip- 
sig, Mott, New England,, N. D., +h Anaconda, 
Mont., 40 cents; flax and millet seed, 40 cents; Deer 
Lodge, Mont., 40 cents; Hilger, Mont., 32 cents; 
Ismay, Mont., 23 cents; Macomb, Mont., 23% cents; 
also to numerous other Mont., N. D., and S. D. 
points. 

Also Supplement 21 to I. C. C. No. 104, April 3. 
Poultry food, between Boise, Idaho, and Portland, 


East Portland, Albina, St. 
Portland, Ore., 40 cents. 

Also'I. C..C. No. 226, May 1. 
from East Spokane, Spokane, 
Palouse Falls, Wash., 17% cents; 
16% cents; to Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. (for ex- 
port to Central and South America, Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, Asiatic Ports, Philippine Islands, Australia, 
New Zealand and Fiji Islands or beyond). 


Johns, Kenton, and Norti 
Wheat (for export) 
Wash., 1914 cents: 
Pendleton, Ore., 
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DuLurH, SouTH Sore & ATLAN?TIC.—Supplement 
1-to I. Cc. C. No. 2395, April 3... To Baitimore, Md., 
for export from Duluth, Minn., Superior and Super- 
rior East End, Wis., barley, oats, corn, rye and 
speltz, 19 cents; wheat, 21% cents; and malt, 191% 
cents; to New York (for export) from same points, 
barley, oats, corn, rye, speltz, 20% cents; wheat, 23 
cents; and 22% cents to Philadelphia (for export), 
barley and oats, 201% cents; corn, rye, speltz, 21% 
cents; flax seed, 33 cents (A); wheat, 24 cents; 
malt, 22.2 cents (also rates to numerous other Can- 
ada and eastern and New England points). 

Also I. C. C. No. 2472, April 3. Flaxseed from 
Duluth, Minn., Superior and Superior East End. 
Wis., to Allegheny, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 22 cents; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 19% cents, and to Detroit, Mich., 
and Toledo, Ohio, 17% cents (A). 

Cutcaco, Rock Isnanp & Paciric.—Supplement 11 
to I. C. C. No. C-9271, April 19. Wheat coming from 
C., R. I. & P. or connections from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Dundas and 


Faribault, Minn., 4 cents (R). State March 20. 
Interstate, April 19. 
Also Supplement 38 to I. C. C. No. C-9408, 


RR13207-F. From Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Ar- 
mourdale, Atchison, Leavenworth, Kan., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha-and South Omaha, Neb., to 
Mann, Spencer, Unity, Colby and Abbotsford, Wis., 
wheat, 20%, cents; corn, 1934 cents, effective April 
eye 


Also Supplement 16 to I. C. C. No. C-8765, April 


28. Bran from Enterprise, Kan., to Council Grove, 
Kan., 6% cents. State Kansas, March 10. Inter- 
state, April 28. 

Also Supplement 3 to I. C. C. No. C-9414. Linseed 


meal and cake from Fredonia, Kan. to Wathena, 
Kan., 18 cents; Enterprise, Kan., 12 cents; Lincoln, 
Neb., 161%4 cents: Burlington, Colo., 21% cents. 
(Numerous rates to Kan., Neb. and Colo. points) 
April 28 (except Kansas state, March 10). 

Also I. C. C. No. C-9473, May 2.—Flour from Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, South St. 
Paul, to Joplin, Mo., and Pittsburg, Kan., 21 cents. 

Also Supplement 16 to I. C. C. C-8765, April 28. 
Flour from Salina, Kan., to Burlington, Chanute, 
Kan., 11 cents; Council Grove, Kan., 7 cents; Hart- 
ford, Kan., 11 cents. Bran from Caldwell, Kan., 
to Chanute, Kan., 10 cents. 

Also Supplement 73 to I. C. C. No. C-6948, April 
15. Between Devol, Grandfield, Loveland, Hollister, 
Frederick, Humphreys, Altus, Okla., and Chicago, 
Ill., wheat 30 cents; corn, 28 cents; Peoria, IIl., 
wheat, 28% cents; corn, 26% cents; Mississippi 
River, wheat, 27 cents; corn, 25 cents. 

WaBASH, CHESTER & WESTERN.—I. C. C. No. 271, 
May 1. Flour made from grain only, bran and mid- 
dlings, from Chester, Percy, Pinckneyville, and 
Steeleville, Ill., to Paducah, Ky., 10% cents. 

WasBasu.—lI. C. C. No. 3215, May 1. From Atchi- 
son, Kan., Council Bluffs, Iowa., Elwood, Kan., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Leavenworth, 
Kan., Omaha, Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo. (when from 
beyond) to Newport News and Norfolk, Va. (for 
export), buckwheat flour, rye flour, rolled rye, wheat 
flour, pearl barley, etc., 22 cents; alfalfa feed and 
meal, corn meal, bran, etc., 21 cents. 

Also I. C. C. 3203, April 6. Flaxseed from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Detroit, Mich., 7% cents (R); Alle- 
gheny, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 12 cents; Cleveland, Ohio, 
914 cents; Dayton, Ohio, 6 cents; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
4146 cents; Pittsburgh, Pa., 12 cents: South Bend, 
Ind., 4% cents; Toledo, Ohio, 7% cents. 

SouTHERN Ry.—I. C. C. C-1524, April 21, 1913, ex- 
pires Nov. 30, 1913. Flour from Belleville, German- 
town, and Mount Carmel, Ill., Princeton and Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Newport News, Va. (for export), 13 
cents, applicable only when the grain from which 
ihe flour is milled originates from points beyond 
St. Louis, Mo., and moves into milling points by way 
of St. Louis, East St. Louis, and Southern Ry., un- 
der milling in transit rules, published in tariffs I. 
C. C. No. C-1480 and C-1494. 

Cuicaco & NORrPHWESTERN.—Supplement 4 to I. C. 
C. 7402, April 25. Between Blair, Neb., and Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa, wheat, 5 cents; corn, 4 cents; 
Loveland, Honey Creek, and Crescent, [owa, wheat, 
5.95 cents; corn, 5.1 cents; California Junction, 
Iowa, wheat, 5 cents; corn, 4 cents. 

Also Supplement 8 to I. C. C. 7317, April 19. Grain 
and grain products and flaxseed when originating 
at points beyond, and will also apply on products 
manufactured from grain or seeds originating be- 


yond, to East St. Louis, Il, from Omaha, South; 
Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Missouri 
Valley, Iowa; flaxseed, flaxseed screenings, millet 


seed, flax bran, flax shives, and ground flaxseed, 
14% cents; wheat, buckwheat, buckwheat flour, 
pearl barley, prepared flour, rolled rye, rye flour, 
and wheat flour, 13% cents; corn, barley, rye, oats, 
kaffir corn, alfalfa meal, barley meal, bran, brewers’ 
grits, brewers’ meal, brewers’ or distillers’ dried 
grain, corn flour, cornmeal, gluten feed, gluten meal, 
grain screenings, hominy feed, linseed meal, malt, 
malt sprouts, middlings, milo maize, oatmeal, rolled 
oats and shorts, 12% cents. 

CANADIAN NorTHERN.—Supplement 5 to I. C. C. 
No. W-146, April 1. Flour, grain, millstuffs, flax and 
millet seeds, between Duluth, St. Paul, Minn., and 
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Beaudette Pitt, Graceton, Williams, Roosevelt, 
Swift, Warroad and Longworth, Minn., 15 cents. 

CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—I. C. C. No. 5409, April 4. 
Grain and grain products from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Charleston, W. Va., 8% cents (A); Gauley, W. Va., 
10% cents; Huntington, W. Va., 7% cents. 

MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAut & SautT Ste. Marte.—Sup- 
plement 3 to I. C. C. No. 2736, April 1. Grain and 
grain products from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn., and New Richmond, Wis., to 
Steels, Eliot, Iron River, Hopkins, Wis., and other 
Wisconsin points, 10 cents (R). 

Also Supplement 14 to I. C. C. No. 3128, May 1. 
Cornmeal from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Transfer, Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to 
Fort William, Port Arthur and Westford, Ont., 24 
cents (R). 

Arcuison, Topeka & Sanrva Fr.—Supplement 9 to 
I. C. C. No. 6048, April 30. Corn and oats from Trin- 
idad, Colo., to Raton, N. M., 10 cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA R, R.—Supplement 8 to I. C. C. No. 
G-03785, April 15. Grain products from Buffalo, 
N. Y., Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va., and 
rate points to New Orleans, La., LCL 37 cents; flour 
in sacks, not paper, LCL 30% cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. G-04276, April 15. Lake grain 
(for export) from Erie, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., to 
New York, N. Y., wheat, 5% cents; corn, 4% cents; 
rye, 544 cents; oats, 3.7 cents; flaxseed, 5144 cents; 
barley, 4%4 cents; Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md., wheat, 5.2 cents; rye, 4.95 cents; corn, 4.45 
cents; oats, 3.5 cents: flaxseed, 5.2 cents; barley, 
4.55 cents per bushel. 

Union Paciric.—Supplement 10 to I. C. C. No. 
2249, April 15. Bran, chopped feed, grain screen- 
ings, shorts, oat hulls, oat dust and middlings, from 
Enterprise, Kan., to Burlington, 9% cents (R.); 
Council Grove, 6% cents; Emporia, 7 cents, and 
Parsons, Kan., 11 cents; flour from Salina, Kan., to 
Americus, 11% cents (R.); Dunlap, 10% cents 
(R.); Burlington, 12% cents; Council Grove, 7 
cents, and Emporia, Kan., 9 cents. 

Also supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. 2548, March 15, 
State; Interstate, April 15. Between Julesburg, 
Colo., and Kansas City, Mo., Leavenworth, Kan., 
Atchison, Kan., St. Joseph, Mo., wheat, 21.65 cents; 
corn, 18.2 cents; oil meal, 20 cents; flaxseed, 28 
cents; millet seed, 28 cents. Between Julesburg, 
Colo,, and Omaha, Neb., wheat, 16.15 cents; corn, 
12.75 cents; oil meal, 15 cents; flaxseed and millet 
seed, 21 cents; between Julesburg, Colo., and Den- 
ver, Colo., wheat, 22 cents (A); corn, 17 cents; be- 
tween Julesburg, Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo., wheat, 
21.5 cents; corn, 16.75 cents; oil meal, 16.75 cents. 

Cuicaco & Atton.—Supplement 11 to I. C. C. No. 
A-297, May 1. Wheat and flour between Hannibal, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill., 8 cents; Peoria, Ill., 6 cents; 
between South Cedar City, Mo., and Chicago, Ill. 
Group, flax, Hungarian and millet seed, 16 cents; 
wheat and fiour, 12 cents; corn, flour, oats and bar- 
ley, 11 cents; rye, 11% cents; between South Cedar 
City, Mo., and Peoria, Ill., flax, Hungarian and mil- 
let seed, 13% cents, wheat and flour, 10% cents; 
rye, 10 cents; between South Cedar City and East 
St. Louis, Ill., flax and hungarian and millet seed, 
11 cents; wheat and flour, 9 cents; corn, oats and 
barley, 8 cents; rye, 81% cents. 

Eriz.—lI. C. C. No. 10325, April 15. Ex-lake at 
and east of Buffalo, N. Y., to Baltimore, Md., for 
export only, barley, 4.55 cents; corn, 4.45 cents; 
flaxseed, 5.2 cents; oats, 3.5 cents; rye, 4.95 cents; 
wheat, 5.2 cents per bushel (R.). 

Also I. C. C. No. 10324, April 15. Ex-lake at and 
east of Buffalo, N. Y., to Port Richmond, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (for export only). barley, 4.55 cents; corn, 
4.45 cents; flaxseed, 5.2 cents; oats, 3.5 cents; rye, 
4.95 cents; wheat, 5.2 cents per bushel (R.). 

Also I. C. C. No. 10321, April 15. Ex-lake at and 
east of Buffalo, N. Y., to Long Dock, Jersey City, 
N. J., for export only, barley, 4.75 cents; corn, 4.75 
cents; flaxseed, 5% cents; oats, 3.7 cents; rye, 5.25 
cents; wheat, 5% cents per bushel (R). 

Also I. C. C. No. 10323, April 15. Ex-lake at and 
east of Buffalo, N. Y., to New York City, ‘barley, 5% 
cents; corn, 5% cents; flaxseed, 5% cents; oats, 4 
cents; rye, 6 cents; wheat, 6% cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. 10322, April 15. Ex-lake at and 
east of Buffalo, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., for export 
only, barley, 4.75 cents; corn, 4.75 cents: flaxseed, 
5% cents; oats, 3.7 cents; rye, 5144, cents; wheat, 
5% cents per bushel. 

GRAND TruNK.—I. C. C. No. 1895, April 30. Grain 
and grain products from Buffalo, Black Rock and 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., to North Sydney, N. S., 
22 cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. 1890, April 18. Grain from Col- 
lingwood, Depot Harbor, Goderich, Kingston, Mea- 
ford, Midland, Point Edward, Port Colborne, Sarnia 
and Tiffin, Ont., and Port Huron, Mich., to Boston, 
Mass., applicable only on traffic consigned through 
to British and foreign countries except Newfound- 
land and St. Pierre Miquelon, wheat 5% cents: flax, 
5% cents; rye, 54% cents; corn, 4% cents; barley, 
434 cents; oats, 3.7 cents per bushel. 

Also I. C. C. No. 1891, April 18. Grain Ex-lake 
from Collingwood, Depot Harbor, Goderich, Kings- 
ton, Meaford, Midland, Point Edward, Port Col- 
borne, Sarnia and Tiffin, Ont., and Port Huron, 
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Mich., to Portland, Me., applicable on traffic con- 
signed through to British and foreign countries ex- 
cept Newfoundland and St. Pierre Miquelon, wheat, 
5 cents; flax, 5 cents; rye, 4% cents; corn, 4%4 
cents; barley, 44%, cents and oats, 3.45 cents. 

New YorK Centrat & Hupson River.—I. C. C. No. 
B-18577, April 15. Wheat, 5% cents; corn, 4% 
cents; rye, 5% cents; barley, 4% cents; oats, 3.7 
cents; flaxseed, 5% cents per bushel (R.) from 
Oswego, N. Y., to New York City (for export). 

Also I. C. C. No. B-18569, April 15. Wheat, 5% 
cents; corn, 434 cents; rye, 54% cents; barley, 434 
cents; oats, 3.7 cents; flaxseed, 54% cents per bushel 
(R.) from Buffalo, N. Y., to New York, N. Y. (for 
export). 

Also I. C. C. No. B-18570, April 15. Wheat, 5% 
cents; corn, 43%, cents; rye, 5144 cents; barley, 4% 
cents; oats, 3.7 cents; flaxseed, 54% cents per bushel 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Hast Boston, Mass. (for ex- 
port) (R.). 

Also I. C. C. No. B-18571, April 15. Wheat, 5.2 
cents; corn, 4.45 cents; rye, 4.95 cents; barley, 4.55 
cents; oats, 3.5 cents; flaxseed, 5.2 cents per bushel 
(R.) from Buffalo, N. Y., to Philadelphia, Pa. (for 


export). 
Also I. C. C. No. B-18580, April 15. Wheat, 6% 
cents; corn, 5% cents; rye, 6 cents; barley, 54 


cents; oats, 5 cents; flaxseed (R.), 5% cents per 
bushel, from elevators at Buffalo, N. Y., to Middle- 
town and Port Jarvis, N. Y. ‘ 

LAKE Eriz & WeEstTERN.—I. C. C. No. 2369, April 
18. Elevator dust, oat clippings, oat hulls and grain 
screenings from Noblesville, Ind., to Owensboro, 
Ky., 8 cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. 2368, RR. 516-E. To Chicago, 
Ill., from Arrowsmith, Bloomington and Brokaw, 
Ill., wheat, 8.7 cents; grain (except wheat), 7.9 
cents; Carlock, Ill., wheat, 9.1 cents; grain (except 
wheat), 8.38 cents; also rates to numerous other 


Illinois points. Effective, State, March 17; Inter- 
state, April 18. 
Cuicaco, BurLIneton & QviNncy.—I. C. C. No. 


10762, May 1. Flour from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. to South Cedar City, Mo., 
201% cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. 10768, May 1. From Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kan., Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 
(when originating beyond or manufactured at those 
points from grain, seeds or other ingredients origi- 
nating beyond) to Newport News and Norfolk, 
Va. (for export), avena, cracked wheat, cream of 
wheat, flour made from grain only, pearl barley, 
pearl wheat, Pillsbury’s best cereal and wheatlet 
(granulated wheat cereal), 22 cents, and _ bran, 
cracked corn, feed, oats, feed, corn, malt, starch, 
etc., 21 cents. 

Also Supplement 9 to I. C. C. No. 10272, April 25. 
Feed mixed, live stock, glucose and molasses from 
Clinton and Lyons, Ia., to West Roodhouse, White- 
hall, I1l., 8.6 cents; Wrights, Ill., 8.7 cents; Green- 
field, Rock Bridge, Ill., 8.8 cents; Franklin, Ill., 8.4 
cents; Waverly, Ill., 8.6 cents; Atwater and Barnet, 
Ill, 8.9 cents (R.) and numerous other Illinois 
points. 

Also I. C. C. No. 10761, April 24. Flour only from 
Burlington, Davenport and Keokuk, Ia., to Balti- 
more, Md., 20 cents; Boston, Mass., 22 cents; New 
York, N. Y., 22 cents, and Philadelphia, Pa., 21 
cents (applies on shipments for export). 

Missourr, KANSAS & Trxas.—lI. C. C. No. A-3830, 
May 1. To Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for ex- 
port, from Kansas City, Mo., when originating west 
thereof and south of the southern state line of Ne- 
braska, buckwheat, flour, pearl barley, potato flour, 
prepared flour, rye, flour, rye, rolled wheat flour 
and chicken feed, 22 cents; alfalfa feed, meal, brew- 
er’s grits and meal bran, corn, flour and meal, and 
articles taking same rates, 21 cents. : 

Also Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. A-3742, RR. 
4096-C. Between East St. Louis, Alton, East Hanni- 
bal, Ill., St. Louis, Hannibal, Mo., and Arkansas 
City, Silverdale, Kan., Hardy and Frankfort, Okla., 
corn, 18 cents; linseed meal, 1934 cents; wheat, 
21% cents; flaxseed, 24% cents; millet seed, 24 
cents; hemp seed, 28% cents; Grainola, Foraker, 
Blackland, Kyger, Myers and Pawhuska, Okla., same 
rates; between Peoria, Ill., and same points, corn, 
1914 cents; wheat, 23 cents (R.); between Chicago, 
Ill, and same points, corn, 21 cents; wheat, 24% 
cents (R.). Effective May 1. 

LEHIGH VALLEY.—I. C. C. No. B-9114, April 15. 
Wheat, 5% cents; rye, 51%4 cents; corn, 4% cents; 
barley, 4%4 cents; oats, 3.7 cents; flaxseed, 5% 
cents per bushel (all for export), from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Boston, Mass. (all reductions). 

Also I. C. C. No. B-9113, April 15. From Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. (for ex- 
port), wheat, 5.2 cents; rye, 4.95 cents; corn, 4.45 
cents; barley, 4.55 cents; oats, 3% cents; flaxseed. 
5.2 cents per bushel (R.). 

Also I. C. C. No. B-9109. From Buffalo, N. Y., 
to stations taking Boston rate bases, wheat, 8 cents; 
rye, 7% cents; corn, 7% cents; barley, 6% cents: 
oats, 4% cents, and flaxseed, 8 cents per bushel; to 
stations taking New York rate bases, wheat, 6.5 
cents; rye, 6 cents; corn, 5% cents; barley, 5%4 
cents; oats, 4 cents, and flaxseed, 5% cents per 
bushel (R.). 
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Also I. C. C. No. B-9111, April 15. Ex-lake grain 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., wheat, 8 
cents; rye, 7% cents; corn, 7% cents; barley, 6% 
cents; oats, 4% cents; flaxseed, 8 cents per bushel. 

Also I. C. C. No. B-9112, April 15. From Buffalo, 
N. Y., to New York, N. Y. (for export), wheat 5% 
cents; rye, 54% cents; corn, 4% cents; barley, 434 
cents; oats, 3.7 cents; flaxseed, 514 cents per bushel 
(Callens 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—I. C. C. No. 
9235, April 15. From Buffalo, N. Y., to Baltimore, 
Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., (for export) wheat, 
5.2 cents; corn (shelled); 4.45 cents; rye, 4.95 
cents; barley, 4.55 cents; oats, 31% cents, and flax- 
seed, 5.2 cents per bushel (R.); to Boston, Mass., 
and N. Y. Lighterage Sta., N. J., and points within 
N. Y. Harbor literage limits (for export), wheat, 
5% cents; corn (shelled), 4% cents; rye, 514 cents; 
barley, 434 cents; oats, 3.7 cents, and flaxseed, 5% 
cents per bushel (R.). 

Also I. C. C. No. 9237, April 15. From Buffalo, 
N. Y., to New York, Brooklyn, N. Y., and N. Y. 
Harbor, wheat, 64% cents; corn (shelled), 5% cents; 
rye, 6 cents; barley, 5144 cents; oats, 4 cents, and 
flaxseed, 5% cents (R) per bushel; to Baltimore 
rate points, wheat, 6144 cents; corn (shelled), 514 
cents; rye, 6 cents; barley, 5%, cents; oats, 3% 
cents, flaxseed, 5% cents per bushel (these rates 


will not apply to Baltimore proper); to Boston, 
Mass., and rate points, wheat, 8 cents; corn 
(shelled), 744 cents; rye, 73% cents; barley, 6% 


cents; oats, 44% cents; flaxseed, 8 cents per bushel. 

W. H. Hosmer, AGENT FoR SANTA F's, ILL. CENTRAL, 
Erc.—Supplement 8 to I. C. C. No. A-357, May 1. 
Linseed oil between Springfield, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo. Groups and Chicago, Rockford, Waukegan, III. 
Groups, 13 cents; Milwaukee, Wis. Group, 15 cents. 

Also I. C. C. No. A-398, May 1. Grain, bran, corn- 
meal, flour (corn, rye and wheat and hominy feed), 
from Evansville, Ind., Henderson, Ky., Jefferson- 
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ville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Mt. Vernon, Ind., Owens- 
boro, Ky., and New Albany, Ind., to shipside Gal- 
veston, Tex., Gretna, La., Texas City, Tex., West- 
wego, La., Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, Ala, New 
Orleans, La. and other Gulf ports (for export), 10% 
cents. 

Also Supplement 4 to I. C. C. No. A-387, March 
22. Flour in barrels or sacks, bran and feed, when 
mixed with flour, from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Transfer, Minn., and points taking same 
rates to Memphis, Tenn., 2344 cents; New Orleans, 
La., and points taking same rates, 27% cents; Jack- 
son and Meridian, Miss., 32% cents. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. 
A-8346, RR. 347-I, March 28. From Council Bluffs, 
Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., when originating 
beyond to Evansville, Ind., wheat, 13 cents; wheat 
flour and articles taking same rates, 16% cents; 
corn, rye, oats and barley, 12 cents; bran, corn 
meal, 15.5 cents. Also numerous other rates. 


WESTERN MAryLAnp.—I. C. C. No. 4208, April 9. 
Flour from Frederick, Maryland, to Troy, N. Y., 13 
cents (R.). 


West SHore.—I. C. C. No, B-7426, April 15. Wheat, 
514 cents; corn, 4% cents; rye, 54% cents; barley, 
4% cents; oats, 3.7 cents, and flaxseed 5% cents 
per bushel (R), from Buffalo, N. Y., elevators to 
Boston, Mass. (for export). 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Supplement 25 to I. C. C. No. 
A-3429, April 15. Grain, flour, flax, or millet seed 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, or Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn., Duluth, Minn., or Superior, Wis., and Fox 
Roseau, 12% cents; Lucan, 13 cents; Salol, 13 cents, 
and Warroad, Minn., 13% cents (R). 

Detroit & ToLtEDO SHORE Linn.—I. C. C. No. 480, 
State March 13, Interstate April 3. Malt and malt 
sprouts from Detroit, Mich., to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
8 cents; Jeffersonville, Ind., 9 cents; Louisville, Ky., 
10 cents; New Albany, Ind., 9 cents. 


THE CONVENTION CALENDAR 
June 10 and 11—TIllinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 


tion at Chicago, Ill. Headquarters La Salle Hotel. 
June 24, 25 and 26—National Hay Association at 
Peoria, Ill. Headquarters Jefferson Hotel. 
October 16, 17 and 18—Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at New Orleans, La. 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Following the recent adjournment of the Indiana 
General Assembly, Secretary Charles B. Riley of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association sent a cir- 
cular letter to the members of that organization, 
discussing the legislation enacted and bills of in- 
terest to grain men. The letter reads as follows: 

1. The bill relating to stationary steam engineers 
was introduced in each house, at the instance of some 
unemployed engineers, who desired the creation of a 
Goard of Examiners, to pass on the qualification of 
engineers. The bill came up for hearing in the 
House first, and was defeated 73 to 13. The com- 
panion bill, pending in the Senate, was then amend- 
ed, and upon a final vote was defeated 29 to 6, so 
that settled the matter for the time, though we may 
expect it to bob up any session, as it has every ses- 
sion during the past ten years. 

2. The Wild Onion and Garlic Bill passed both 
houses by a strong vote and was finally vetoed by 
Governor Ralston, at the instance of farmers who 
didn’t want it to become a law,-and after a confer- 
ence with Prof. George I. Christie 9f Purdue. It is 
now up to the grain dealers and millers to buy the 
grain, mixed with onions and garlic, on sufficiently 
wide margins to insure them against loss. 

3. <A bill providing for threshing machine operators 
to have a lien on grain and seed threshed, to secure 
the payment of their charges for threshing, passed 
the House and we succeeded in having it so amend- 
ed in the Senate that it required notice to prospective 
buyers. Then it died, and we are rid of it for the 
time being. 

4. A bill known as a Uniform Bill of Lading Meas- 
ure passed the House and died in the Committee for 
the Senate. We were opposed to the measure, as 
we anticipate early action by Congress on a bill that 
should be duplicated in this state, and can be, now 
that the proposed bill of lading measure, failed to 
pass. 

5. A bill passed both houses, and is now in the 
hands of the governor, providing that when the 
question of the weight of a shipment is in dispute 
between the shipper and the carrier, the question 
may be submitted to the Railroad Commission of 
Indiana; the findings of the Commission to be prima 
facie evidence of the weight. We are greatly inter- 
ested in this, as under the present system the ship- 
per is compelled to accept the verdict of the carrier 
or take the matter into court. This bill has not yet 
been signed by the governor. 


6. A fire marshal law was enacted and approved 
by the governor. We haven’t studied all the features 
of this measure, but believe it will be of great benefit 
to honest insurers of property, as the fire marshal 
will have a corps of detectives and inspectors to 
investigate causes of fires, and will prosecute, with 
vigor, any incendiarism that may develop. It is 
understood by insurance companies that more than 
one-fourth of the fire losses are traceable to criminal 
incendiarism, so that anything that will tend to 
reduce this should also reduce the cost of insurance 
to some extent. 

7. Our association assisted materially in bringing 
about the law that provides for vocational education, 
to be conducted in the common schools of the state, 
thus giving every boy and girl an opportunity to 
learn something of real value in complete equipment 
for their life work. 

8. The Public Service Commission came into exist- 
ence, or will May 1 next. The grain trade is inter- 
ested in the measure only in a general way, same as 
other business interests, except that such houses as 
perform public elevator or warehouse service are 
brought under its provisions and are subject to su- 
pervision by the commission. 

9. The powers of the Railroad Commission have 
been so extended that they now have complete juris- 
diction over freight rates, service, ete., of electric 
interurban roads. Formerly they had no jurisdiction 
over the freight traffic of such roads until the gross 
receipts for freight equaled 331-3 per cent of the 
entire receipts of the road, and that didn’t obtain on 
any road in the state. 

10. House Bill 330, which singled out grain deal- 
ers, millers and coal dealers as special targets for 
anti-trust legislation, died in the Senate Committee, 
after passing the House by a good majority. 

The following new commissions and boards were 
created: Public Service commission of five mem- 
bers; a Stallion Enrollment Board of three members; 
a Panama-Pacific Commission of nine members; a 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; a Woman’s 
Wage Commission; a Drainage Law Commission to 
codify drainage laws; a Gettysburg Commission. 

The state tax levy for benevolent institutions was 
increased from 5 cents to 10 cents per $100, and the 
educational institutions from 2% cents to 7 cents. 
The levy for general fund was reduced from 9 cents 
to 7.cents, making a net increase for all purposes 
of 74% cents. An inheritance tax law was enacted 
that will turn into the general fund of the state 
treasury approximately $250,000 per annum, which 
will go far toward reimbursing that fund for the 
shrinkage of 2 cents per $100 provided for. Besides 
which it is understood that the 5 cents levy for 
benevolent institutions, heretofore in force, fell far 
short of providing the necessary revenue, and bal- 
ance was drawn from the general fund. The 10 
cents levy now provided for, will doubtless sustain 
the institutions and no further drain on the general 
fund, for that purpose will be necessary. 


Jfl 


NORTH AMERICAN EXPORT GRAIN 
ASSOCIATION 


The first rule of the recently organized North 
American Export Grain Association was unani- 
mously adopted on March 25. 

This rule is one of great importance to the export 
trade in grain, as it is intended to revolutionize the 
payment feature of foreign contracts, and provides 
that: 

“On and after May 1, 1913, all sales of grain to 
the United Kingdom by members of the association 
shall be for payment by cash in London in ex- 
change for shipping documents.” 

The members of the association have reported to 


the Executive Committee that they have notified 
their correspondents in the United Kingdom ac- 
cordingly. The change from the old sixty days’ 


sight draft basis has been steadily resisted by Brit- 
ish buyers although it has been the rule to sell for 
cash to continental buyers for some years past. A 
great portion of the European grain trade with 
America is done upon the London form of contract, 
which in many respects has been quite satisfactory 
to American sellers, but the London Corn Trade 
Association has always refused to alter the payment 
clause-to suit American notions, although sixty day 
drafts have long been obsolete, having been based 
upon the old days of long sailing voyages. 

All of the exchanges in the United States and 
Canada having export interests, are members of 
the Association, and as such, bind their exporters, 
who are themselves contributing members and sus 
tain the work. The latest accession to the mem- 
bership is the New Orleans Board of Trade, which 
has named C. B. Fox, a prominent local exporter, 
as its member of the governing council. The Amer- 
ican exporters are quite enthusiastic over the work 
of the Association, which they think should have 
been formed a generation earlier, so that some of 
the problems of the trade might have been solved 
by their predecessors, who frequently sustained 
heavy losses that might have been avoided by unity 
of interest and effort. 


ASSOCIATION BRIEFS 


President Lee G. Metcalf of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association has been appointed by Secre- 
tary of State Woods as a delegate to represent that 
organization at the 8th Annual Conference of 
Weights and Measures, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., May 14 to 17, 1913. 

At an informal meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association held recently in the St. Nicho- 
las Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, a resolution was 
unanimously passed endorsing the platform of the 
Illinois Highway Improvement Association adopted 
at a state convention held at Peoria, September 27, 
1912. 


The organization of the Farmers Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Kansas was effected recently at 
Hutchinson, Kan., and the following officers were 
elected: President, J. A. Lyons of Langdon; Vice 
President, D. Sommers of Abilene; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, G. W. Lawrence of Larned; Directors, A. C. 
Bailey of Kinsley, A. D. Einsel of Greensburg, G. 
D. Estes of Stafford and Lee Miller of McPherson. 
The Board of Directors met and issued a formal 
eall for the next meeting of the new association to 
be held at Larned on May 30. 


The following individuals and firms have joined 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association since Jan- 
uary 1, 1913: J. W. Craige Grain Company, Wich- 
ita; W. L. Huffman, Gueda Springs; Force Elevator 
Company, Wheaton; Rixon Grain Company, Greens- 
burg; Joy Grain Company, Greensburg; S. E. Cave 
& Sons, Sublette; Ellis Farmers Grain & Live Stock 
Company, Ellis, Neb.; A. H. Ling, Jetmore; Kem- 
per Grain Company, Wichita; E. W. Koesling, 
Bloomington; W. H. Kelly, Edgerton; Farmers’ Co- 
operative Merc. Co., Plainville; S. A. Hutchinson, 
Strawn; Glasco Grain Company, Glasco; J. B. Jen- 
nings, Jennings. 


The Minier Grain Company of Minier, Ill., and 
Nelson & Frazier of DeKalb were received as new 
members of the llinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
during the past month. Secretary Strong also re- 
ports the following changes in the Illinois grain 
trade for March: Philadelphia (mail Virginia), 
Ross Brothers succeed EH. B. Conover; Carlinville, 
C. Feiker & Co., succeed C. R. Aden; Lyndon, Ralph 
Allen, succeed Allen & Overly; Joy Prairie (mail 
Jacksonville), Farmers’ Elevator Co. sueceeds W. 
C. Calhoun; Stockton, R. L. Coomber succeeds J. 
H. Rosenstiel; Kent (mail Freeport), J. H. Rosen- 
stiel; Fitchmoor (R. F. D. Mendota), Fitchmoor Gr. 
Co. succeeds August Funfsinn; Maple Park, Nelson 
& Fraser succeed John Glidden; Roscoe (mail Mar- 
engo), J. H. Patterson & Co. succeed Hutchins & 
Whiting; Archie (Sidell P. O.), no dealer; elevator 
closed; Wapella, J. M. Greene & Son succeed J. M. 
qreene & Co.; Maroa, A. J. Francis succeed Duvall 
Grain Co.; Symerton, E. W. Ponting succeed, A. M. 
Hilton. 
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[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Grain Trade,’ 
by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago Bar.] 


VALIDITY OF SALESMAN’S GUARANTY OF SALES 

The correct rule, briefly stated, the Supreme Court 
of Washington sets forth in Johns vs. Jaycox, (121 
Pacific Reporter, 854), is that an agent under a 
general employment to make sales is impliedly au- 
thorized to employ only those means for the purpose 
usual to the business, and that the purchaser can- 
not safely assume that he has authority to make 
any extraordinary guaranty or warranty or one 
beyond the usage of the business in which the agent 
is employed. The Court has been cited to no au- 
thority, and a careful search has revealed none, in 
which it has ever been held that an agent employed 
to make sales at wholesale has an implied authority 
not only to warrant the quality of the thing sold, but 
also to guarantee that the purchaser will make sales 
thereof at retail in any particular amount or at any 
given profit. A more extraordinary guaranty can 
hardly be imagined. The Court can conceive of no 
sound principle upon which such a holding could 


rest. There are decisions which hold that an agent 
upon whom general authority to sell is conferred 


will be presumed to have authority to warrant un- 
less the contrary appears, but they really go only to 
the extent of deciding that the implied power of 
warranty by the agent upon which a purchaser may 
rely extends to those things necessary to consum- 
mate the contract and usually incident thereto and 
relating to the title, quality, or condition of the 
thing sold. 


RIGHTS OF PURCHASERS INFLUENCED BY 
FALSE REPRESENTATIONS 


In a suit by a purchaser for a rescission of con- 
tract for alleged false representations, the Supreme 
Court of Alabama lays down these rules: (1) A 
material false statement, relied upon by the other 
party in ignorance of its falsity, and which mate- 
rially influences him to enter into the contract, 
constitutes a fraud which will authorize a rescission 
of the contract. (2) The good faith of the party in 
making such statement is immaterial. (3) Such 
statement need not be a part of the contract so as 
to become a warranty, in order to authorize a re- 
scission; and, though the contract is in writing, a 
verbal false statement with respect to it may be 
proved for that purpose. (4) An implied warranty 
gives no right of action for a breach, where the de- 
fect complained of was present and visible to the 
senses, or open to ordinary observation. But this 
rule has no application where a party relies on a 
false representation by the vender with respect 
thereto, upon which he has a right to rely. (5) As 
a condition precedent to the exercise of the right 
of recission, the party complaining must, if prac- 
ticable, restore, or offer to restore, to the other 
party what he has received from him by virtue of 
the contract, though this rule obviously has no 
application where it has become impossible for 
such party to make such restoration by reason of 
the conduct or default of such other party. Further- 
more, the Court holds, in Hafer vs. Cole, (57 South- 
ern Reporter, 757) that the right to a rescission on 
account of fraud does not depend upon the insolv- 
ency of the other party, nor upon the inadequacy 
of an action at law for damages. 


RIGHTS AND REQUIREMENTS BETWEEN COM- 
PETITORS OF THE SAME NAME 


One of the things that must be regarded as firmly 
established in the law on the subject of unfair com- 
petition, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, says, is that no person can acquire 
or transmit to his successors in interest any exclu- 
sive right to the use of his own surname as againsv 
the right of others of the same name to use theirs 
konestly and legitimately in the prosecution of any 
business they may decide to engage in. If, however, 
confusion would result or the public be deceived or 
unwarrantable injury be occasioned by the subse- 
quent adoption and use of a name once lawfully ap- 
propriated by a predecessor in business, a court of 
eauity will restrain such subsequent use unless some 
addition or explanation accompanies the use which 
indicates clearly that the business or product of the 
later comer is different from that of the original 
one. If, in addition to that, one in order to escape 
the charge of fraud must explain to every customer 
calling for his goods by their natural descriptive 


and colloquial. name the difference between them 
and those of a competitor entitled to use the same 
descriptive name, or if one must warn every cus- 


tomer that he is liable to be defrauded by trading 
with his house, he would in a large degree be de- 
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prived of his natural and conceded right to trade 
in his own name; he would be required to advertise 
and extol his rival’s goods in an aitempt to sell his 
own. The Court cannot give its assent to the prop- 
osition that would impose upon a second comer such 
an extraordinary degree of care to protect a rival 
of the same name. The authorities, as the Court 
views them, in Walter Baker & Co. vs. Gray, (192 
Federal Reporter, 921) impose upon him this duty, 
and no more: He must by means of his packages, 
the color, display, and legends upon them, or in 
some other effective way so plainly distinguish his 
own product from that of his predecessor that pur- 
chasers in the exercise of reasonable care cannot be 
deprived in respect to it. In this way the undoubted 
right to use one’s own name in business is se- 
cured and preserved, and the duty to so use it as not 
to deceive the public or unnecessarily injure a busi- 
ness competitor of the same name, is enforced. 


It is reported that the Tri-State Grain Company 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., has filed a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy. 

John Mulhall of Sioux City, Iowa, recently pleaded 
guilty to a charge of selling impure alfalfa seed and 
was fined $50. 


John E. Philley has been appointed receiver for 
the Mazeppa Farmers’ Elevator and Mercantile Com- 
pany, Mazeppa, Minn. 

A petition has been filed for the adjustment of 
the financial affairs of Joseph HE. Harris, a grain 
dealer of Olustee, Okla. He gives his liabilities at 
$10,705, and his assets at $10,105.18. 


Pleading guilty to having robbed his employer, 
Jesse C. Stewart, feed dealer at Pittsburgh, Pa., R. 
H. Leonard was sentenced to three months in jail. 
The defendant admitted embezzling the sum of $277. 


Mrs. Frances Roban has filed suit against the Car- 
gill Elevator Company for $40,000, alleging damages 
to that extent for the death of her husband, who was 
killed by the falling of timbers in a grain warehouse 
that was being dismantled at Kenmare, N. D. 

The R. W. Ralls Commission Company, a cor- 
pcration doing a commission business in broom 
corn at Wichita, Kan., has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the Federal Court. The lia- 
bilities are placed at $42,028.67 and the assets at 
$4,405.51. 


James Gallup and H. P. Nelson of Bassano, Alta., 
recently were given penitentiary sentences amount- 
ing to 18 months and one year respectively, for steal- 
ing a large amount of grain from the firm of Leigh- 
ton & Gilbert, of Calgary, Alta., who operate grain 
farms near Bassano. 


A verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of $1,071.59 
was rendered recently in the case of James Scofield 
against the Farmers’ Elevator Company at Minot. 
N. D. It was claimed by Mr. Scofield that he held a 
second mortgage on grain which was taken to the 
elevator by Philip Kerstein and later sold, when 
the proceeds were paid to another party. 


The Hallet & Carey Company, a commission firm 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has brought suit against the 
Boyer Ranch & Livestock Company of Bridger, 
Mont., for the recovery of damages amounting to 
$450. It is alleged that a shipment of wheat con- 
signed to the plaintiff was partially lost in a wreck 
and that the remainder was in bad condition. 


Ole Sund, who was convicted in the District 
Court of Cavalier County, N. D., on the charge of 
embezzlement of the funds of the Farmers’ Eleva- 
ter at Osnabrook, N. D., gave himself up to the 
authorities after the Supreme Court had decided 
that there was no merit in his appeal to that tri- 
bunal. The sentence imposed by the District Court 
was one and a half years. 


J. D. Turner, head of the Feed Control Division 
of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Ky., recently made affidavits on 20 war- 
rants for the arrest of Harry Hardke, the Van 
Leunen Company, the Kenton Hay and Grain Com- 
pany, J. H. Fedders & Sons and the Cincinnati Grain 
Company, alleging that they exposed for sale con- 
centrated commercial feeding stuff without being 
tagged in accordance with the law. 


Fred J. Northway of Durand, Mich., has brought 
suit against Fred F. Hamlin and Fred E. Terry of 
Durand and the Isbell Brown Company of Lansing, 
Mich., claiming that the company, which leases the 
elevator at Durand, will not recognize a mortgage 
held by Northway. The house was formerly owned 
by Hamlin & Terry, but later Terry sold his interest 
to Hamlin, receiving as part of the consideration a 
mortgage, which was later assigned to Mr, North- 
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way. It is claimed that when the house was leased 
by the Isbell Brown Company, the latter failed to 
recognize the mortgage. 


Harry Wise of Boston, Mass., formerly a hay and 
grain merchant, has been charged by the Federal 
grand jury with filing a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, and at the same time, it is alleged, he 
made a false oath that he did not have money with 
which ‘to pay the necessary fees in connection with 
his bankruptcy proceedings. It is also charged that 
the defendant fraudulently concealed the fact that 
he owned two shares in an investment company, 
worth $90. 


Thomas C. and Philip Flinger, Findlay, Ohio, 
operating as the Ohio Grain Company, have brought 
suit against the Chicago and Erie Railroad Company 
for $775.83. The plaintiffs claim overcharges run- 
ning over a period of 13 years and also a damage 
claim. The principal item is $725 for damages 
alleged to have been suffered by reason of failure of 
the railroad company to deliver at destination, 
Fulton, N. Y., corn of the same quality as that which 
had been shipped from Elgin, Ohio. 


Trouble which arose from the alleged illegal sell- 
ing of grain at the Fairmount Elevator at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, led to the arrest of Harry Greenup, for- 
merly employed at the elevator by the Car Door 
Reclamation Bureau, on a warrant sworn out by 
George Sigmund, Weighing Supervisor for the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, charging assault and 
battery. It is alleged that Greenup swept up grain 
which had been left in unloaded cars and disposed 
of it contrary to rigid orders. This is said to have 
been reported to the Chamber of Commerce by Sig- 
mund, resulting in the dismissal of Greenup who 
later assaulted Sigmund. 


Wm. R. Bach of Bloomington, Ill., attorney for the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, has begun suit 
in the Champaign County Circuit Court against the 
C.C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. in behalf of C. E. Fletcher 
of Royal, Ill., to recover $633, on account of the loss 
of a car of grain destroyed by fire at the time the 
elevator at Rumpler, Ill., was burned in May, 1912. 
The case grew out of the fact that Mr. Fletcher 
loaded a car of corn through the elevator of the 
Zorn Grain Company, and before the bill of lading 
was signed, the elevator and corn were burned. Mr. 
Fletcher filed a claim for the amount, which was 
refused by the carrier, and this suit is brought to 
enforce the carrier’s liability. 


CORN IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
people regarded it as impossible to produce corn in 
northern Wisconsin, but now as is pointed out by 
EK. J. Delwiche of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Ashland, Wis., the corn crop is a paying one 
wherever the right varieties are grown. There are 
undoubtedly certain areas in the northern half of 
the state where, as yet, no profitabie variety has be- 
come acclimated, but in the greater portion of the 
state corn can be grown very profitably. The ques- 
tion therefore is not whether corn can be grown 
but what varieties to plant and how the crop shall 
be cared for. 

Good seed possessing a high germination test is 
necessary. It is necessary to select the seed early, 
using right judgment in the selection of ears 
possessing early maturing characteristics combined 
with large, strong, leafy stalk. This seed should 
be cured thoroughly so that it will not carry much 
moisture when freezing weather comes. Experi- 
ments have shown that seed corn can stand very 
low temperature providing it is sufficiently dry. In 
order to get such seed it is necessary to “fire-dry.” 
The seed should be placed in some room where 
artificial heat can be used in curing it. Attention 
should be given, so as to secure good ventilation 
along with the artificial heat. 

A corn-curing room is a good thing in which to 
cure corn. An oil stove has been used with good 
satisfaction for this purpose, and where the room 
is larger and where there is a large quantity 
of seed corn to cure then a small box or air-tight 
stove is good. The essential things are a steady 
supply or heat during the curing season along with 
good ventilation. Where only a small quantity of 
corn is needed, say from five to ten acres, the seed 
may be cured by hanging up in a spare room or 
furnace basement. A well ventilated attic in which 
a chimney passes through is a good place, providing 
the corn is secured early so as to be dried before 
severe freezing weather. There are many methoas 
employed to store or suspend the corn during the 
process of curing. One of the things to look out 
for is that the curing room be free from mice. If 
it is not, extra precautions should be taken in 
methods of hanging the corn. 


Another alfalfa contest has been announced by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway along the same lines 
as last year’s competition, A total of $1,050 in cash 
prizes will be awarded, 
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[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in_the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A CORRECTION 
Editor American Grain Trade:—The_ recent 
notice of incorporation of the Kennard Elevator 
Company at Kennard, Ind., is a mistake, for we are 
the only firm handling grain here. Please correct 
this and oblige. 
Yours truly, 
Kennard, Ind. 


GEORGE T. BOWEN & SON. 


CHANGE OF LOCATION 
Editor American Grain Trade:—Please send our 
paper to us here, from now on, as we have sold 
our elevator at Hawk Point, Mo., and have bought 
one at this place. We sold our original elevator to 
Landwere Brothers. 
Yours truly, 
Slater, Mo. COKES ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


PLAN TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 
Editor American Grain Trade:—We have at pres- 

ent only a small plant that is in bad condition. The 
growth of our business demands a better equipped 
house and we are planning now to increase our 
capital stock, and to rebuild the elevator, putting 
up a small plant, but one which will have facilities 
for handling grain both in and out, making this a 
transit station for tributary business. 

Yours truly, 

J. D. CHALFANT GRAIN COMPANY. 

Clinton, Okla. 


HELP FROM BALTIMORE 


Editor American Grain Trade:—In response to 
the appeal sent out from the State of Ohio for aid 
in the recent unparalleled flood, which devastated 
many of the larger cities and towns of the State 
and rendered thousands upon thousands of people 
homeless, the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
through its president, sent the following telegram 
to the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association: “The Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce feel deeply with you 
in the great disaster which has devastated your 
state and extend our heartfelt sympathy. Author- 
ize you to make sight draft on our treasurer for 
$500 if needed, to be applied to relief Ohio flood 
sufferers, to be dispensed in such channels as you 
consider most effective.” 

This generous offer was accepted on behalf of 
the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association and the people 
of the state of Ohio in general, and the funds were 
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turned over to the treasurer of the General Relief 
Committee, through which no doubt every cent 
reached the place where it would do iis full share 
in alleviation of want and distress. 
Yours truly, E. C. EIKENBERRY, 
President Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Camden, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS LOOK LIKE TWIN SPIRES 
Editor American Grain Trade:—I have just com- 

pleted the second of two elevators at Saidora, IIl., 

exactly alike for McFadden & Co. and George Bell. 

They present an odd appearance from the West, be- 

ing quite tall and close together, giving the sugges- 

tion of tall twin spires. 

Yours truly. 

Havana, Ill. 


MORE DATA ON GROWING ALFALFA 
; WANTED 
Editor American Grain Trade:—I note a quota- 
tion in the article on “Alfalfa in the Corn Belt,” in 
the March issue of the “‘American Grain Trade” 
from Hon. A. T. Grout of Winchester, Ill. He says 
that it is not so much the soil, the climate or the 
location, as in knowing how and he stops there. 
What I would like to know is his idea how to grow 
it. Any further information on this subject would 
be appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Epiror’s Notrre.—In reply to this letter, a com- 
prehensive article on growing alfalfa has been writ- 
ten by Prof. P. G. Holden and will be found on 
Page 545 of this issue. 


FLOOD TIES UP OHIO SHIPMENTS 

Editor American Grain Trade:—Our shipments 
have been put back all the way from ten days to 
two weeks on account of rains and floods. Fort 
Wayne was tied up all of last week and for a few 
days the railroad companies would not accept any- 
thing except to be shipped north on the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad. 

We are also blockaded with cars that are lying in 
the yards, and our switching facilities are very 
limited. The railroads in this city have embargoes 
in effect on grain arriving from connecting lines. 
The Panhandle is also sending all their traffic 
through Fort Wayne, via Ridgeville and Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad on account of wash-outs 
on their own line. Of course, this makes it all the 
worse for us and under the conditions it is a hard 
matter to make satisfactory shipments. 

Yours truly, 
THE EGLY-DOAN ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GRANT M. SLOAN. 


E. P. ARMSTRONG. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


CHICAGO BARLEY MARKET 


BY A. L. SOMERS. 
President Somers, Jones & Co., Chicago. 


Since our last letter covering the barley situation, 
the-market has become distinctly strong in under- 
tone. Receipts are very light and today’s market 
(Friday, April 11) shows a 1 to 2 cents per bushel 
advance in choice qualities, a car of choice eastern 
Iowa barley selling at 69 cents, the top price paid 
recently. Good mellow qualities, especially those 
coming from Iowa and eastern Minnesota, are in 
very good demand, either spot or in round lots “to 
arrive,” and buyers are willing to pay a liberal ad- 
vance over prices ruling recently. 

The medium and low grades of malting barley 
are also strong, with light supply and little selling 
pressure. Feed barley, on the other hand, continues 
slow. The export demand has been quiet, and it is 
difficult to get over 46 to 48 cents for heavy weight 
feed for export purposes. The domestic demand 
still takes occasional cars as high as 49 to 50 cents. 

We quote malting values ranging from 52 to 70 
cents, mainly 55 to 65 cents. Feed values from 45 
to 49 cents, mainly 47 to 48 cents. 

All indications point to well maintained or slight- 
ly higher values during the period of light receipts, 


This will probably continue for another month. 
Soil conditions are favorable and advance reports 
indicate a big acreage for another season. 

It is to be hoped that farmers in the Northwest, 
especially those in western Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, will supply themselves with seed barley of 
choice quality. We fear that too many will use 
black oats mixed and seedy barley, rather than to 
go to the expense and trouble of procuring really 
good seed, such as is easily obtainable in the cen- 
ters and from the larger dealers in the Middle West. 
Farmers in the Northwest, especially those in North 
Dakota, have sustained heavy losses, being com- 
pelled to sell their barley at low prices because of 
the heavy admixture of seeds and black oats. That 
this is a condition which could be easily improved 
materially goes without saying. The average farm- 
er is not particular enough as to the kind of seed 
he puts into the ground. 


Daniel Lally has been appointed manager of the 
Minnesota Malting Elevator at Goodhue, Minn. 

Last year Argentina imported $943,000 worth of 
malt, mostly from Austria and Germany. 

The Sturges Hay and Grain Company recently 
installed a roller barley mill in its plant at Phoenix, 
Ariz, 


SY fe 


THE FOREIGN BARLEY MARKET 


The firmness of the barley market in Germany 
has been well maintained during the past month, 
according to Broomhalls, although the consumption 
still leaves much to be desired. It continues to be 
reported that inland requirements are limited be- 
cause recently larger quantities of low quality na- 
tive grain have been threshed and these being 
scarcely saleable must be mixed with a little barley 
and fed to cattle. People find it difficult to decide 
whether this state of things is likely to last, 
some claiming that in the near future no change 
can be expected. Others are of the opinion that as 
soon as growers get busy with spring seeding there 
will be a larger demand for feeding grain at im- 
porting markets. As the price level on the Ham- 
burg market is below foreign parities, it is expected 
that there will be a good recovery there as soon 
as inland buyers are purchasing freely. Stocks in 
Hamburg are being worked down and the same is 
also the case with floating supplies. Expectations of 
a good recovery in Hamburg may be fulfilled be- 
cause supplies of foreign barley are comparatively 
moderate at the present time, while Germany is a 
big place and has big requirements. 

At the,same time, however, it must be mentioned 
that the official estimates of farm reserves just is- 
sued show supplies of all kinds of grain to be 
much heavier than those of a year ago. Giving 
round figures, the officials show 16,000,000 quarters 
of native cereals on the farms, in excess of what 
was held a year ago. It is quite true that they 
say a considerable percentage of the grain is of law 
quality, but this, of course, only makes it more sure 
that there will be a large supply available for feed- 
ing purposes. It looks as if the course of the mar- 
ket will depend upon Russian offers. If these keep 
small there should be sufficient demand to maintain 
steady or firm markets, but if Russian sellers press 
their offers in competition with the home-grown 
supplies and American barley, weak or easy markets 
are almost sure to result. 


LARGE EXPORTS OF KAFIR CORN 


Although South Africa is the original home of 
Kafir corn a large shipment was recently made from 
New York to Cape Town. The demand there is due 
largely ito the failure of the African crop. During 
the past month 500,000 bushels were shipped from 
Oklahoma to New Orleans for export and the de- 
mand for Kafir corn in foreign markets is reported 
to be growing better all the time. Recently 78,000 
bushels of Kafir from the Weatherford, Okla., dis- 
trict were shipped from Galveston, Texas, to Liver- 
pool and Antwerp. There are now 100,000 bushels 
of Kafir in storage at Galveston or enroute to Gal- 
veston for shipment to Europe. Prices have been 
asked on 150,000 bushels to be shipped to Havre, 
France, and on 350,000 bushels for shipment to Ger- 
man points. Shippers of Galveston are confident 
that the total shipment of Kafir to Europe by July 1 
will amount to 500,000 bushels. 

Tests are being made by the government to see if 
Kafir can be used to make the bread needed by the 
German army. It is said that the value of Kafir is 
not well known in Europe now, but that because of 
the shortage of corn during the past few years con- 
sumers are beginning to investigate Kafir as a sub- 
stitute. 


From the “‘Green Book” 


JOSEPH, THE JOE LEITER OF EGYPT 


I. N. Pangle has opened a new feed store at 
Lima, Ohio. 

It is reported that California hay has been suffer- 
ing from lack of rain. 

The Steinke Hay and Feed Company of LeRoy, 
Ill., has taken over the feed store of John Karr. 

Reeves Bros. have sold their feed business at 
Jonesdale, Wis., to the Farmers’ Feed Company. 

It is reported that the investigating committee of 
the Minnesota State Senate may make an investi- 
gation of the hay exchanges. 


The Board of City Commissioners at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has adopted a resolution authorizing the 
establishment of a city hay market. 


The Sturges Hay and Grain Company of Phoenix, 
Ariz., has arranged with the Arizona Hastern Rail- 
road for the installation of a spur track. 


The Gates Elevator Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has purchased ‘the hay sheds of the National Hay 
Company and possession was given on April 1. 


A bill providing that every bale of hay must be 
tagged with the actual weight at the time it is sold 
has passed both houses of the State Legislature in 
Kansas. 


The Exective Committee of the National Hay 
Association has suspended the J. G. Klug Hay Com- 
pany of Terre Haute, Ind., for violating the arbi- 
tration rules. 


The Broomcorn Baler and Seeder Company has 
been incorporated at Enid, Okla., with a capital stock 
of $100,000. The incorporators are I. P. Cline, E. A. 
Butler and S. L. Cline. 


D. E. Hamlin & Company, feed dealers at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have purchased a large four-story ware- 
house which will be used for storage purposes. The 
building is 100x145 feet in size, and the considera- 


tion was $25,000. 


The National Broomcorn Growers’ Association has 
been incorporated at Oklahoma City, Okla., by T. L. 
Byars, J. D. Roberts, J. C. Bull, S. K. Roberts, F. J. 
Gillette of Crawford; W. A. Dillinger, C. J. Black- 
burn of Oklahoma City and L. L. Combs of Good- 
man, Mo. 


The efforts of the Associate Boards of Trade in 
conjunction with the South Alberta Hay Growers’ 
Association to secure hay inspection throughout 
the province of Alberta has been meeting with 
encouragement. The matter has been taken up 
with the Grain Commissioners, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Ottawa, Ont. A suggested 
series of grades for hay and straw will be sub- 
mitted to the commissioners for their considera- 
tion. 


Representative farmers of Skagit County, Wash., 
recently held a meeting at Mt. Vernon, Wash., and 
indorsed a proposition by which the farmers of the 
state will take over and operate upon a co-operative 
hasis the plant and business of the W. W. Robinson 
Feed and Grain Company at Seattle, Wash. It is 
the plan to subscribe $154,000 or more to offset farm 
land interests in eastern Washington which are held 
by the Robinson Company. The paid up capital of 
the company is now $295,000. Mr. Robinson will re- 
tain an interest in the company. The proposed deal 
includes property at Seattle and warehouses and 
other equipment at Wapato and Toppenish, Wash. 


Charles England & Co., Baltimore, Md., say in 
their market letter of April 5: “Notwithstanding 
that all the embargoes recently placed on hay have 
been removed, receipts have been light. Hay in 
transit had therefore been pretty well cleaned up 
before the recent floods, which have cut off the 
movement from a large section, and under the small 
offerings, prices have advanced at a time when it 
was expected that, because of the large crop, the 
tendency would be the other way. Local buyers 
are not very active, believing that the advance is 
only temporary. It is true that country roads are 
in such a condition that there cannot be much in- 
crease in the movement shortly, but, at the same 
time, the demand is not large and it will steadily 
increase as pastures become more available, there- 
fore, the present advance may be the last good 
chance to market hay, unless it should be very dry 


during May, and the coming crop suffer. The 
relative scarcity of good hay has foreed some 
buyers to give attention to the common = stock, 
which had been a drug on the market for weeks 
past, creating an opportunity to clean up much 


stock which had a depressing effect, thereby making 
this market a most attractive one.” 
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NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION 


Preparations for the twentieth annual convention 
of the National Hay Association at Peoria, I1l., on 
June 24, 25 and 26 are going forward very rapidly 
and all indications seem to point to a very success- 
ful meeting. A vigorous campaign is being con- 
ducted by the officers and individual members to 
bring the membership up to a total of 1,000 by the 
time the first session is called. Peoria is arranging 
some elaborate things in the way of entertainment. 
The Peoria Board of Trade has decided to take the 
delegates for a steamboat ride and picnic up the 
river, and President J. H. Ridge has appointed the 
following committee to look after the arrange- 
ments: L. L. Gruss, George L. Bowman, J. H. Love, 
L. H. Murray and R. A. Webster. 


HAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES DISMISSED 


On January 8, 1912, James J. McLoughlin of Eu- 
dora, Ark., filed a petition against the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Company, alleging excessive and un- 
reasonable charges for the transportation of two 
shipments of hay from Eudora to New Orleans in 
May and August, 1911. At the time of the move- 
ment, the rate from Eudora to New Orleans was 15 
cents per 100 pounds, with a minimum weight of 20,- 
000 pounds for any size car, as provided by western 
classification. The first shipment weighed 28,900 
pounds and the second 20,300 pounds. 

The complainant in each instance requested the 
railroad agent to furnish a 40-foot furniture car, 
which the plaintiff claims would have accommodated 
the shipments. The initial carrier had no furniture 
cars available and two 34-foot cars were used for 
each shipment, On each of the four cars used, the 
minimum weight of 20,000 pounds was applied, re- 
sulting in a charge of $30 per car, or $60 per ship- 
ment. The plaintiff contended that each of the 
shipments could have been loaded into a 40-foot car, 
in which case the actual weight would have ex- 
ceeded the minimum and that the charges were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded charges 
based upon the actual weight of each shipment. 

The defendants maintained that it would have 
been impossible to load either shipment into the 
cars ordered. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that this point was immaterial, however, as 
this was not a case which calls for the rule pre- 
viously applied in several cases where a large car 
was ordered and two smaller ones were furnished 
in lieu thereof, the shippers charging on the basis 
of the minimum weight applicable to the car ordered. 
The minimum weight of 20,000 pounds in this case 
applied irrespective of the size of the car. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission held that the 
minimum weight prescribed for hay was not un- 
reasonable and the complaint was dismissed. 


SEIZURE OF HAY 


In a circular letter to the members of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, dated April 5, Secretary J. 
Vining Taylor calls attention to the fact that some 
time ago the United States Department of Agri- 
culture ordered its agencies to seize and confiscate 
all hay shipped between states, where it contained 
deleterious mixtures. This was done under the 
amendment to the Food and Drugs Act passed 
August 23, 1912. The government granted a stay 
of action in compliance with requests from the 
National Hay Association and other organizations 
of like character but it was only temporary. The 
government is again at the present time seizing and 
confiscating all hay shipped from one state to 
another under the above law. The law which gives 
this authority reads: 

“An act to amend section eight of an act en- 
titled ‘An act for preventing the manufacture, sale 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes,’ approved June 30, 1906. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that section eight of an act 
entitled ‘An act for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes,’ approved June 30, 1906, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by striking out the 
words: ‘Third. If in package form, and the con- 
tents are stated in terms of weight or measure, they 
are not plainly and correctly stated on the outside 
of the package,’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“*Third, If in package form, the quantity of the 
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contents be not plainly and conspicuously marked 
on the outside of the package in terms of weight, 
measure, or numerical count: Provided, however, 
that reasonable variations shall be permitted, and 
tolerances and also exemptions as to small packages 
shall be established by rules and regulations made 
in accordance with the provisions of Section three 
of this Act.’ 

“Section 2. That this Act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage: Provided, 
however, that no penalty of fine, imprisonment, or 
confiscation shall be enforced for any violation of 
its provisions as to domestic products prepared or 
foreign products imported prior to eighteen months 
after its passage.” 

This law is covered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Circular No. 21 as issued Oct. 
28, 1912, which gives in its entirety the Food & 
Drug Act of June 30, 1906. Members are cautioned 
to be very careful in shipping off-grade hay, and 
warned to avoid the above confiscation. The place 
for this kind of hay is on the farm and dealers 
should discourage its movement in every way 
possible. 


NEW ALFALFA ORGANIZATION 


An organization of alfalfa growers in Sangamon 
County, Ill., was effected recently under the name 
of the Sangamon County Alfalfa Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The prime object of the new body is to help 
spread the production of alfalfa not only in Sanga- 
mon County but throughout the whole Corn Belt. 
The following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Hon. J. Otis Humphrey, Springfield; 
vice-president, P. J. Telfer, Williamsville; secretary, 
Percy Stone, R. F. D., Springfield; treasurer, J. F. 
Prather, Williamsville; executive committee, George 
Hobkirk, R. F. Constant, Buffalo Hart; R. U. 
Richardson, Williamsville; John W. Yocum, Sher- 
man; F. F. Ide, Illiopolis; James A. Stone, Henry 
Turley, J. W. Campbell, R. F. D., Springfield; J. G. 
Caldwell, Williamsville; J. Walter Garvey, Thayer; 
Harley Grove, Williamsville. 


DESTROYERS OF ALFALFA WEEVIL IMPORTED 


At least seven species of insects of prey to destroy 
the alfalfa weevil are to be imported from Italy and 
sent to Utah, according to plans of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Two representatives of 
the department are now in Utah, experimenting 
with specimens of the insects. 


The alfalfa weevil is not native to America, but 
has been accidentally introduced from Europe, 
western Asia or northern Africa, where it is com- 
mon, and where, while more or less destructive to 
alfalfa, it is probably prevented by its natural 
enemies from working serious and widespread ray- 
ages. Just where or in what manner it was brought 
to this country no one knows, but it was first dis- 
covered in the spring of 1904 in a small field of 
alfalfa near Salt Lake City, Utah. 


In the first four years following its discovery the 
alfalfa weevil has spread over a total area of fully 
100 square miles of territory. So rapid has been its 
diffusion and so destructive its effects upon alfalfa 
that in the fall of 1909 the governor of Utah ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of Agriculture for help in 
the investigation of the pest and in experimentation, 
with the hope of finding some measures of relief. 

The insects which are to be imported are said to 
look upon the alfalfa weevil as a food luxury. They 
are as eager to destroy the weevil as cats are to 
destroy mice and mosquito hawks are to destroy 
mosquitoes, according to European agricultural ex- 
perts. If they are all that they are reputed to be 
and can stand tne climate, millions will be turned 
loose in Utah as watchdogs for alfalfa. They are 
said to abhor the taste of the plant and do no dam- 
age except to the weevil. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DROUGHT-RESISTING 
CEREALS 


The remarkable work of seed development 
started by Robert Gauss of the Denver Republican 
some twenty years ago will be carried on by Prof. 
B. C. Buffman. Shortly before his death, Mr. Gauss 
turned over to Prof. Buffman his selected seeds, 
representing the progress of the experiment. Mr. 
Gauss felt that he had made a start along the right 
road, and that from the last seed he had gathered, 
at the time he suspended his experiment owing to 
lack of funds, several species o1 draught resisting 
cereals might be developed. 

In his work on his experimental farm in Wy- 
oming. Prof. Buffman has proved. that he is 
eminently titted to carry Mr. Gauss’ plan to com- 
pletion. It is interesting to record that Prof. Buff- 
man, after examining the seed given him for 
further development, finds that the Denver scientist 
had developed at least two species of wheat and rye 
which promise wonders, and apparently the latter 
man was farther along the road to success than was 
imagined. 
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cently installed a seed department. 


The Doran-Kain Seed Company of Dallas, Texas, 
which has been conducting a seed and produce estab- 
lishment, discontinued operations about April 1. 


Berryman & Maupin of King City, Mo., have or- 
dered equipment for seed separating and cleaning, 
including power transmission apparatus, from the 
Great Western Manufacturing Company of Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


The Olmsted County Pure Seed Association has 
been formed at Rochester, Minn., and the officers are 
as follows: J. F. Spencer of High Forest, Minn:, 
president; J. M. May of Rochester, secretary and 
treasurer, and R. B. Jacobs of Rochester, vice-presi- 
dent. 


In an effort to stamp out a disease which has 
cost the state of Colorado about $5,000,000 annually 
for several years, the State Legislature has passed 
a bill giving the state entomologist power to in- 
spect all farm seeds and to appoint deputies for 
that work. 


It is reported that E. H. Beise, a bonanza farmer 
of Blue Earth county, Minn., recently shipped 706 
bushels of clover seed to Milwaukee, Wis., which 
brought him $12 a bushel, or $8,472. The seed was 
mostly threshed from Mr. Beise’s farm but he pur- 
chased some from neighboring farmers. 


C. A. King & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, issued the fol- 
lowing report on clover April 4: “April decrease 
in clover seed stock here. Will it be large? It has 
secured a good start. Largest April shrinkage in 
recent years was 20,600 bags seven years ago. Sea: 
son was very late. Shrinkage was greater than 
March. Largest April decrease since was 11,000 
two years ago. Average past five years only 4,000 
bags. This is chiefly due to two exceptional sea- 
sons. Three years ago stock increased 650 bags. 
Four years ago it increased 200. All other Aprils, 
past nine years, have scored decreases.” 


The seed growers of the state of Minnesota recent- 
ly organized an association to perpetuate the purity 
of Minnesota grown seeds. The organization is an 
outgrowth of the Crop Breeders’ Association of Min- 
pesota and is known as the Minnesota Seed Growers’ 
Association with smaller clubs in many counties of 
the state, which work in co-operation with the state 
organization. Professor C. P. Bull of the Farm 
Management Department of the Minnesota Uni- 
versity is an officer of the association. Concerning 
the work, Professor Bull recently said: “A great 
deal of the seed used in the state is grown at the 
university experiment stations and the variety best 
adapted to one particular locality is raised in the 
experiment station nearest that locality. We plan 
to be able to send out inspectors among the farm- 
ers so that all of the seed can be tested, and certifi- 
eates of purity issued to those raising seed grain 
of a desired standard.” 


ALLEGED ALFALFA SEED FRAUDS IN THE 
NORTHWEST 

According to Professor C. P. Bull of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division of the University of 
Minnesota, alfalfa seed labeled as Montana or 
Minnesota seed, although grown in other states, 
is being sold in large quantities to the farmers by 
dealers operating in Minnesota. It is said that the 
quantities so labeled exceed the alfalfa seed pro- 
duction in these states, but the recent state-wide 
seed organizations in Minnesota hope to obviate 
these difficulties by co-operation with the farmers. 

Professor Bull claims that the Grimm seed, a 
Minnesota variety, and the Montana species are the 
best on the market for use in the Northwest, being 
more suitable for development in the Northern 
States, owing to their hardy nature. He further 
states that large quantities of seed raised in the 
Southwest are being shipped into Minnesota by the 
seed companies and it is his belief that alfalfa 
raised from this seed will not endure the severe 
weather of the Northwest. 

“Bach year the Extension Department sends out 
warnings to the farmers of the state, and. offers 
them the use of its laboratories for testing pur- 
poses, so that they may ship to us for examination 
any seed of which they are suspicious,” declares 
Professor Bull. “The test is a very simple one, and 
no charge is made for it, except the cost of mailing. 
The Crop Breeders’ Association, which is being 
organized throughout the state under the direction 
of this department, is educating the farmers very 
rapidly, and each year the number of farmers who 
allow themselves to be deceived is less. There is 
now a bill before the Legislature to prohibit the 
sale of seed of this kind, and making offenses pun- 


operating with the farmers.” 

A special inquiry- into the seed selling business 
of Wisconsin was held recently by the Committee 
on Agriculture of the General Assembly, but the 
promised exposure of fraud did not materialize. 
The only thing brought out by witnesses at the 
hearing was that it is nearly impossible to tell 
from the looks of alfalfa seed whether it was grown 
in Montana or any other part of the United States. 
It was urged that a law be enacted forbidding, under 
severe penalty, the selling of seed as grown in one 
state or locality, when in fact it was grown in 
another. 


WASHINGTON SEED LAW 


Washington is one of a number of states that 
has a law governing the sale of seeds. The im- 
portant features of that law are as follows: 

1. All dealers must label their seeds, either “stand- 
ard” in accordance with those prescribed by law, 
or with the per cent of purity, specifying the kind 
and per cent of impurities, provided they were 
below the standard fixed by law. ; 

2. Seed cannot be offered or exposed for gale 
if it contains seeds of wild mustard, quack grass, 
Canada thistle, wild oats, dodder or corn cockle. 

3. A provision by which any person who is going 
.to use the seed himself can have it tested, free of 
charge, at the state seed testing laboratory under 
that department. 


A SEED CORN CENSUS IN MINNESOTA 


One thousand letters were recently sent out by C. 
P. Bull, associate professor in the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural College, to the farmers of Minnesota, asking 
for information about seed corn obtained from the 
crop of 1912. It is hoped by this means, to gather 
such facts as may prevent, during the present year, 
a repetition of the seed corn scarcity of last spring. 
The experiment station at St. Anthony Park and 
the Minnesota Field Crop Breeders’ association are 
working to locate the best and most reliable seed 
corn in the state, where germinating tests are high. 
When the information is at hand farmers located 
where there is scarcity of seed will be informed by 
the agricultural college how and where they may 
secure good seed corn. 


VALUABLE HAND BOOK ON FARM SEEDS 


The value of the little hand book on Farm Seeds 
just published by the Albert Dickinson Company of 
Chicago and Minneapolis can scarcely be estimated 
in this day of seed selection and crop improvement 
work. It contains useful, reliable and comprehen- 
sive information pertaining to the leading varie- 
ties of farm seeds. Such subjects as soil, prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, time and methods of seeding 
and harvesting are treated by experts and all prin- 
cipal farm seeds are illustrated. 

Growers of grain are more than ever aware to- 
day of the importance of selecting the purest seed 
obtainable. It is universally admitted that results 
attending the use of high-grade seeds fully justify 
the slight increase in cost over ordinary qualities. 
Clean seed means a clean farm, and the Albert 
Dickinson Company has done a real service to agri- 
culture by the compiling of its little book. The 
book will be mailed free to every one who mails 
4 cents to cover postage on same. 


PROMOTING BETTER FLAX 


After many years of seed selection, and definite 
crop experiments the botanical department of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College has produced 
strains of flax which, it is said, have the power of 
growing on old flax cropped wilt-sick lands and 
producing approximately normal yields of flax. It 
is suggested that the methods used in the experi- 
ments be carried direct to the farmer, in such a 
manner that the benefits will come in the shortest 
possible time and that these benefits will be of 
permanent value. In order to accomplish this, it is 
proposed that a flax growers’ association be organ- 
ized, the membership of which shall be composed 
of actual growers, one to several operating mem- 
bers in each county. Each grower would operate 
five or 10-acre plots, breeding disease-resistant flax, 
which would supply the seed for “increase” fields, 
which in turn would supply seed for the normal 
flax acreage of the state. 

New, uncropped, virgin sod lands will not last 
long now that the traction outfits have come to 
stay. Therefore, the farmers who will be prepared 
to retain flax as a part of his regular pay crop on 
his old worked soils cannot fail to reap great 
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benefit. To the farmer who will decide to take up 
the breeding of wilt and rust resistant flax, there 
will come great benefit, in the fact that he can raise 
a normal crop of flax on old flaxed lands that are 
reasonably free from weeds. He can sell this seed 
to his neighbors and the seed houses at a good 
bargain above the market price, and at the same 
time be a benefit to the state. 


THE FUNK SEED FARMS 


About twelve years ago the younger members of 
the Funk family in McLean County, Illinois, re- 
solved to abandon the farming methods of their 
forebears and to establish a precedent of their own. 
They had arrived at the conclusion that the income 
of their crops did not measure up to their land 
values, the soil being especially adapted to the 
growing of corn, which was then selling at about 
30 and 35 cents per bushel. One of the growers 
was dispatched to the corn belt to purchase ten or 
twenty ear lots of seed corn of the choicest vya- 
rieties. 

In the five-acre plot called the breeding block they 
planted the seed corn, each variety in a separate 
row. Out of approximately 5,000 rows, one ear of 
each row that possessed inherent virile qualities 
was selected, designated the “mother ear,” and it 
was given a number and strain for the starting of 
a pedigreed breed of corn. The Funks breed their 
own types and they have reduced the work to a 
science. 

The Funk holdings cover 25,000 acres of land in 
McLean County and 7,000 acres are given over to 
corn alone. There are now eleven of the younger 
generation of Funks, and it is said that every one 
took to farming from choice, although all were 
graduates from Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Andover. There are many visitors to the farms, a 
group of professors from Heidelberg being among 
recent sightseers. The Funk corn goes to Chili, Ar- 
gentine, Cape Town, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Afghanistan by regular order. 


AMERICAN CORN GROWING METHODS 
IN RUSSIA 


Several years ago Louis G. Michael, an agri- 
cultural expert and graduate of an American agri- 
cultural college, was engaged by the Zemstvo of 
Bessarabia, Russia, to instruct the farmers of that 
province in corn culture. Recently Mr. Michael sub- 
mitted a very interesting report to U. S. Consul 
Grout of Odessa, which reads in part as follows: 

“The season was cold and met, and throughout 
the province an early cold wave attended by snow 
caught the corn when still green. Ninety per cent 
of the peasants’ corn was not ripe enough to cut 
when the cold wave killed it standing in the fields. 
Then followed warm rains, and the corn began to 
rot and mold. The peasants have no seed for the 
next planting. 

“In the face of these conditions, our work was 
attended with the following results: On our field 
at Kostozinie, 4 miles from Kishinev, Italian corn, 
called ‘chinquintino,’ was planted during the last 
week in May and was ripe enough to cut by the 12th 
of September. We began cutting at that time, and 
the whole field was cut, shocked, and dry when the 
snow came. It was the first time that corn had been 
shocked in American style in this part of the coun- 
try. Estate owners came from miles around to see 
the novelty, and many predicted ruin. We began 
husking with an American husker and shredder 
early in October and by the end of the month had 
6,000 bushels of sound and dry corn in the crib. 
From this corn 500 bushels were selected for seed- 
ing in 1913. 

“As an experiment we organized thirty-five boy's 
clubs and instructed three hundred and fifty youths 
in American methods of selecting and testing seeds, 
as well as planting, cultivation, and harvesting. 
The boys selected the corn from their fathers’ cribs 
under the direction of their school-teachers and my 
assistants. Each boy was responsible for his own 
corn. On most of the thirty-five plots the corn 
ripened well, yielding 46 to 109 bushels per acre. 

“In addition to this large undertaking the Govern- 
ment, Board of Control has rented for the use of our 
organization seven fields of 60 acres each on which 
we are to breed and select corn. One of these fields 
is located in each of the seven civil districts of 
Bessarabia. I have divided Bessarabia into three 
administrative districts, comprising two or three 
districts each. Each administration district is 
under the supervision of one of my personal as- 
sistants. Each assistant controls the work of two 
or three agronoms, and each agronom is assisted by 
three or four instructors from agricultural high 
schools. For the year 1912 the government ap- 
propriated for our work $18,540; for 1913 this ap- 
propriation has been increased to $64,325. Relative 
general agriculture, an increasing number of tractor 
plow outfits are being acquired. All kinds of 
American machinery are being purchased, especially 
corn tools.” 
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The Atlantic 
recently. 

Recent storms partially 
vator at Colfax, Ind. 


The Atlas Elevator at Lester, Iowa, was somewhat 
damaged by fire recently. 


Elevator at Calio, N. D., burned 


wrecked the Grove Ele- 


J. H. Moore’s elevator at Faxon, Okla., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently. 
The elevator of Harrison Bros. at Dwight, II1., 


was slightly damaged by fire recently. 


The elevator of the C. S. Christensen Company at 
Madelia, Minn., was burned on March 28. 


The elevator of Catron Bros. at Flora, Ind., was 
somewhat damaged by a cyclone on March 21. 


The Farmers’ Elevator with a large quantity of 


wheat at Olmitz, Kan., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 
While working in the elevator at Dewey, IIL, 


Charles G. Kornmeyer was caught in the machinery 
and killed. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of the Roby 
Elevator Company at Watonga, Okla. The loss will 
aggregate $10,000. 

In the recent severe storm that swept the Central 
States, the DeGou Elevator at Woodbine, Iowa, was 
completely wrecked. 

In the recent severe windstorm which swept Ken- 
tucky, part of the roof of the elevator at Owensboro, 
Ky., was carried away. 

A loss of $4,000 was sustained in a recent fire by 
Strong & Strong, wholesale grain, hay and feed deal- 
ers at Henderson, Texas. 

Fire damaged the hay and grain warehouse of 
Charles L. Jones at Wallingford, Conn., recently, re- 
sulting in a loss of $4,000. 

The recent flood damaged the plant of the Peters- 
burg Milling and Grain Company at Petersburg, 
Ind., to the extent of $1,000. 

The office and other buildings of the Pacific Ele- 
vator Company at Larned, Kan., were considerably 
aamaged by recent severe windstorms. 

The warehouses of the Marsh Milling and Grain 
Company at Madill, Okla., were destroyed by fire 
on March 17, entailing a loss of $5,000. 

The recent cyclone which visited Indiana tore 
the roof off the elevator of the Morrow Grain 
Company at Richvalley, Ind., on March 21. 

The hay and grain warehouse of H. L. Elliott 
& Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., was burned on April 
7. The loss was $6,000 with $5,000 insurance. 

During a windstorm on March 30, a portion of 
the roof of the elevator of the Red Wing Malting 
Company at Red Wing, Minn., was damaged. 

The elevator of the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
at Martinsburg, W. Va., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, the damage resulting amounting to $10,000. 


The mill of the Babcock Grain Company at Reed 
City, Mich., was struck by lightning during a re- 
cent severe storm and burned, with a loss of $1,700 


Damage amounting to about $600 resulted from 
a fire in the corn drying department of the Kansas 


City Southern Elevator, Kansas City, Mo., last 
month. 
High water put the elevator of the Goemann 


Grain Company at Mansfield, Ohio, out of com- 
mission for several days during the flood in that 
district. 

A warehouse at Acton, near Columbia, S. C., to- 
gether with 1,000 bushels of corn, was destroyed by 
fire on March 18. It was the property of A. C. 
Hamer. 

Fire of unknown origin totally destroyed the ele- 
vator and flour mill of the Reeds Milling Company 
at Reeds, Mo., on March 14, entailing a loss of 
$12,000. 

The seed house of the Waldron Seed Company at 
Waterloo, Neb., a four-story structure, burned on 
March 18, with a loss of $75,000. It was partially 
insured. 

The elevator of the B. A. Lockwood Grain Com- 
pany at Reeves, Franklin County, Iowa, was blown 
over and badly wrecked during the evening of 
March 28. 

A box car loaded with hay in the yards of the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad at Man- 
chester, Ohio, caught fire recently and was entirely 
destroyed. 

Samuel B. Cloyd of Chatham, Ill., was seriously 
injured in the elevator at Cody, IlJ., when he was 
caught by the driving belt. His body stopped the 
engine in time to save him from death but his right 
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leg was broken and the ligaments of the knee were 
badly sprained. 

The hay warehouse of the J. W. Marks Company 
at Jackson, Mich., was entirely destroyed by fire 
on March 25. The origin is thought to have been 
incendiary. 

The elevator at Ellsworth, Minn., owned by the 
Davenport Elevator Company, Davenport, lowa, was 
destroyed by fire recently, together with about 60,000 
bushels of grain. 

Fire which is supposed to have been caused by 
an overheated bearing, destroyed the Atlantic Ele- 
vator at Egeland, N. D., together with about 8,000 
bushels of grain. 

There were from three to four feet of water in 
the bins of the Cleveland Grain Company during 
the flood at Cleveland, Ohio, and the company 
suffered some loss. 

The plant of the Dodson Grain Company at Le- 
banon, Tenn., was damaged to the extent of $1,000 
recently. when a water spout deluged the business 
district of the city. 

The Canada Malting House at Palmerston, Ont., 
was destroyed by a fire which originated in the third 
story. The loss was estimated at $100,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 

Two hay barns and a warehouse belonging to the 
North Branch Grain Company at North Branch, 
Mich., were wrecked on March 21, in the windstorm 
that swept that district. 

The John A. Tyner Grain Company of Nashville, 
Tenn., recently suffered the loss of 700 bags of 
shelled corn when a barge was sunk in the Mis- 
sissippi River by a steamer. 

A. C. Plumb, manager of an elevator at Fowler, 
Kan., was seriously injured by falling to the ground 
while testing a load of wheat. The wheels of the 
wagon passed over his body. 

Miller Brothers’ elevator at Holmesville, Ohio, to- 
gether with 3,500 bushels of wheat and 1,200 bushels 
of oats, was burned last month. The loss was 
about $2,000, partially covered by insurance. 


The St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator at Orr, N. 
D., was completely destroyed by fire last month, 
which originated in the cupola. The house was par- 
tially filled with grain. It was fully insured. 


The Wheeler Elevator at Victor, lowa, was dam- 
aged by fire on March 29, which originated from 
hot coals which had been thrown out near the 
engine room. There was no insurance on the build- 
ing. 

During the flood in Ohio, a steamer loaded with 
grain for the Cleveland Grain Company bumped a 
bridge at Cleveland and sent it into the river. 
The cargo of grain was not damaged, according to 
reports. 


The plant of the Northwestern Elevator and Mill 
Company at Toledo, Ohio, was closed temporarily 
owing to the recent flood. Several steel tanks 
were washed from their foundations and put out of 
commission. 


A wheat train on the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Railroad was wrecked near Virginia, Minn., on 
April 4, and seven cars went into the ditch, spilling 
about 40,000 bushels of grain. No one was seriously 
injured, it is said. 

The plant.of J. F. Brubaker & Co., hay and 
grain dealers at Kansas City, Mo., was gutted by 
fire on April 3. A large quantity of hay and grain 
was stored in the structure, which was 150 feet 
wide and a block long. 


Fire caused by sparks from a locomotive burned 
the elevator of the Skewis Grain Company at Man- 
kato, Minn., on April 1. The elevator had not 
been used for several years. The loss on the 
building and machinery was $6,000. 

The elevator of the Winter, Truesdall and Ames 
Company at Campbell, Minn., was destroyed by fire 
of unknown origin on March 30. There were 3,000 
bushels of wheat, 1,000 bushels of barley and 10,000 
bushels of oats in the house at the time. 


J. D. Fitch’s elevator at Frankfort, Ind., was 
somewhat damaged by the recent cyclone in that 
district. The roof of the house of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company at that place was completely torn 
off and carried several hundred feet away. 


James Cameron, grain buyer for the Taylor Mill- 
ing Company at Lethbridge, Alta., was smothered 
to death in an oat bin in the company’s elevator 
on March 26. It is not known just how the accident 
occurred, but Mr. Cameron had gone to the top 
floor of the house to ascertain the quantity of oats 
in the bin before leaving for the night, When he 
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did not reappear a search was made, the bin was 
emptied and his body discovered, but life was ex- 
tinct. He is survived by his parents and two sisters. 
The grain elevator, warehouse and other buildings 
at Walker, N. Y., owned by B. J. Snook, were en- 
tirely destroyed by fire on March 26. The loss will 
aggregate $30,000, mostly covered by insurance. 


While unloading wheat at an elevator in St. John, 
Kan., a wagon dump failed to work, and George R. 
Cooper started to step on the wagon when the dump 
dropped the wagon bed and caught his leg, breaking 
it in three places between the knee and ankle. 


About $2,000 worth of grain was destroyed when a 
fire which started in one of the grain chutes, en- 
tered the bins of an elevator of the American Malt- 
ing Company at Milwaukee, Wis. The elevator is of 
concrete and steel construction and 120 feet high. 


The grain elevator and hay shed of the Rose- 
dale Coal and Feed Company at St. Louis, Mo. 
was destroyed by fire recently, together with three 
loaded freight cars. The property was insured. 
The building was a two-story frame structure cov- 
ered with corrugated iron. 

The elevator of the Windsor Grain Company at 
Windsor, Ill., was destroyed by fire recently, entail- 
ing a loss of $9,000. The building was insured for 
$6,000 and the stock for $2,000. The house contained 
about 1,000 bushels of corn and 1,500 bushels of 
cats. The greater part of the stock in the Windsor 
Grain Company is held by S. L. Wallace. 


The alfalfa mill at Argonia, Kan., which had not 
been in operation for some time, was destroyed by 
fire recently, which is supposed to have originated 
from a locomotive spark. About 10 tons of baled 
alfalfa were stored in the mill. The loss amounted 
to $10,000 with no insurance. The mill was the 
property of the Argonia State Bank. The plant will 
not be rebuilt and the site will be sold. 


Fire of unknown origin totally destroyed the bean 
elevator of J. D. McLaren at Charlotte, Mich., on 
March 22. Four thousand bushels of beans and 
several hundred bushels of grain were consumed in 
the flames. The total loss was estimated at $30,000 
with partial insurance. William Van Vleet, manager 
of the plant, stated that the house will be rebuilt as © 
soon as the insurance adjusters complete their work. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The following is a statement of the exports and 
imports of various cereals, seeds, etc., for the month of 
February, 1913, and for the eight months ending with 
February, 1913, as reported by “the Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Commerce and Labor (quantities only 
unless otherwise stated) : 


E1cHt Monrtxs, 
ebruary, 1913 
ASHISS. February : ENpDING FEB. 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
Exports— 
Barleysbur.chuchers D222. ate cnieiae 14, ae 530 
Buckwheat, bu......)+-::+---::- , 1,290 
. . 7,022,277 | 12,306,596 | 31,468,011 | 31,364,572 
34/402 67,287 305,679 291,864 
140,314 | 1,048,513} 1,170,691 | 32,262,622 
784,732 | 6,096,657 | 7,182,472 25,780,877 
396,224 | 1,713,793 | 25,178,786 5,060,314 
Rete s| at] cael ae ae 
ur, bbls... .. A 65. 
iS ye Flour peewee 1,243,522 | 4,356,506 | 26,6191314 | 67,625,080 
Wheat Flour, bbls... 841,637 | 1,074,971 | 7,724,419| 7,846,366 
Bran, -Millfeed, etc., : 

tOUS: fis aber ns 14,744 609 90,776 4,443 
Dried Grains, etc 

RODE: © sche eee 5,633 4,129 46,725 43,088 
Rice bran and polish, ae 

WDSis ssh yx aectac oun 1,308,726 674,880 | 10,460,094 | 11,276,940 
Total Breadstuffs.. _ 811,075,392 $19,798,524 | $93,347,737 $150,988,432 
Glucose and Grape 

SHEBE abs sey ere ee .| 15,297,687 | 19,176,836 |125,723,703 | 138,264,998 
Hay, tons............ 5,758 7,510 39,129 42,186 
Oil oe aad Oil-Cake 
Meal:— 

Cortiy ls. cesaaeres 5,481,423 | 8,003,882 | 43,452,148 | 47,338,653 

Cotton Seed...... 139,900,657 |145,641,945 |970,759,646 | 851,347,082 

Flaxseed or Linseed 

lbssss, See 57,551,701 | 91,446,674 |396,091,876 | 560,930,817 
Ve etable Oils:— 

ras Thsset sce 2,052,768 | 1,661,930 | 15,504,872 | 13,772,221 

Cotton Seed, Ibs... .| 39,090,105 | 37,941,647 |279,144,564 | 209,432,173 

Linseed, gals........ 38,362 471,022 152,889 | 1,211,059 
Clover Seed, lbs. .. 151,935 965,058 1,535,887 4,345,222 
Timothy Seed, Ibs. 291,741 | 1,704,534 | 3,732,868 | 13,887,918 
Cotton’Seed, lbs......| 9,332,159 | 6,953,850 | 51,152,432 | 18,663,678 
Flaxseed, bu.......... _ o2k 254 658 16,093 
Other Grass Seed, val.| $58,144 $48,861 | $457,286 $791,861 
Beans, etc., bu........ 19,942 21,578 267,232 283,102 
Imports— 

Corn, _ since July] 

1 VON 2: iaiaeitamns 370 567 12,047 877,590 
Oats, Ha sailed in deve 31,801 15,764 59,963 683,277 
Wheat, buss, oss ees | 89,878 45,316 | 1,014,554 685,912 
Wheat flour. bbls | 20,256 3,453 97,602 79,627 
Rice, Ibs., since July! 

Ly BOYD nin 0c caine naiesllloasicme th toe w= > 0 eins 5 cccall slide ale o's ot a en nee 
Uncleaned, including | 

paddy, lbs... 4,693,334 | 4,725,472 | {30,206,910| 35,461,850 
Cleaned, lbs..... ‘| 3,223,350 | 3,662,984 | (12,877,016| 19,090,136 
Rice, Flour, “Meal, | 

6b. Ibsck i sesy cea tee 6,039,914 | 8,944,108 | 72,711,573 | 81,659,512 
Hey, tons, since July 1 

ey Te ee 52,910 8,176 438,324 112,136 
eeted Beans, bu.... 104,319 67,181 656,458 574,091 
Clover Seed, Ibs......| 4,983,868 | 2,060,281 | 24,655,158 | 17,092,291 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs. Oe  roee rt PO Re OEP T 
Flaxseed, bu.......... 274,180 229,578 | 3,155,168 | 3,836,301 
Beans, etc., bu....... 58,961 62,718 622,311 770,647 
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GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Issued on March 11, 1913 


Conveying Apparatus for Charging Gins and Hop- 
pers.—Henry Norman Leask, Egremont, England. 
Filed December 30, 1910. No. 1,055,926. 


Corn Sheller.—Henry A. Adams, Sandwich, IIl., 
assignor to the Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 
a corporation of Illinois. Filed January 3, 1911. 
No. 1,055,486. See cut. 


Claim.—In a corn sheller, a combination of a cyl- 
inder, a shaft journaled longitudinally within the 
cylinder, a mandrel comprising a plurality of seg- 
mental plates extending longitudinally of the shaft 


and being pivotally connected therewith adjacent 
the receiving end of the cylinder, means for radially 
adjusting the free ends of the plates, and means 
for securing the plates in their adjusted positions. 


Separator.—Loyd C. Dibert, San Francisco, Cal. 
Filed April 2, 1912. No. 1,055,722. See cut. 


Claim.—A separator comprising a shoe with suc- 
cessive screen-zones of successively increasing 
mesh, for dividing the material into grades accord- 
ing to size; a cross-chute under each screen-zone 
to receive the material sifted therethrough; a con- 


duit for receiving the finest grade from the chute 
of the first screen-zone, said conduit having a 
double outlet with a valve adapted to divert the 
material to either outlet; independent suction wind- 
trunks, one for each chute of the succeeding screen- 
zones, adapted to separately receive the successive 
grades therefrom; means for creating a wind-cur- 
rent through each trunk; means for separately 
regulating the intensity of each of said wind-cur- 
rents; and a conveyor trough common to all of 
said wind trunks and to one of the outlets of the 
first grade conduit. 


Issued on March 18, 1913 
Seed Corn Tester.—James M. Sullivan, Norfolk, 
Neb. Filed March 26, 1912. No. 1,056,307. See cut. 


Claim—In a seed corn testing apparatus, means 
to grasp a single kernel of corn and withdraw it 
from a cob, means to clip the germ extremity from 


the grasped kernel, and means to simultaneously 
locate a magnifying member in position for exam- 
ining the clipped surface of the kernel. 


Issued on March 25, 1913 


Malt-turning Machine.—Danied D. Weschler, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed February 6, 1912. No. 1,056,869. 


Discharge Spout for Bins and Chambers.—David 
I. Miller, Allens Creek, Tenn. Filed February 27, 
1911. No. 1,057,074. See cut. 


Claim.—The combination of a storage chamber 
having a suitable discharge opening, a delivery 
spout leading therefrom, a fixed diaphragm arranged 
in said spout intermediate of the discharge opening 
of the storage chamber and the cut-off, said dia- 
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phragm terminating above the bottom of the deliv- 
ery spout to maintain an open passage for material 
from the storage chamber and being arranged at 
an oblique angle to the bottom of the spout, thereby 


tending to induce an arching of the material in the 
spout, and a cut-off arranged in the delivery spout 
below the diaphragm. 


Issued on April 1, 1913 


Conveyor.—Samuel F. Joor, Morgan Park, II1., 
assignor to the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. Filed Decem- 
ber 17, 1907. No. 1,057,556. See cut. 

Claim.—In a conveying system, guide mechanism, 
a series of carriers, means for propelling said car- 
riers along said guide mechanism, a series of load- 
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stations, 
means for locking each of the loading mechanisms 
against operation, and means on each of the carriers 
designed when the carrier is loaded to automatically 


ing loading mechanism at the _ stations, 


action at a 
the path of 


into 
of 


put each of said locking means 
corresponding predetermined part 
said carriers. 
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Adjustable Grain Door.—Heinrich Wilhelm Fried- 
rich Jaeger, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed April 18, 1912. 


No. 1,057,965. 
Seed Tester—John Morton Peeples, Centralia, 
Ill. Filed August 27, 1912. No. 1,057,877. See cut. 
Claim.—In a device of the class described, the 
combination of a pan provided with openings, clos- 


ures mounted to slide on the said pan and adapted 


to normally close the said openings, a perforated 
screen for removable disposal in the said pan, con- 
tainers, each consisting of a U-shaped piece of 
material and arranged on the said screen, the sides 
of the said pan being adapted to constitute a side 
of each of the containers arranged adjacent to the 
sides of the pan and a side of each succeeding con- 
tainer being formed by a side of the containers 
arranged adjacent the sides of the pan and a cover 
for removable engagement with the said pan to 
close the same. 


Issued on April 8, 1913 
Process of Drying Grain.—Lee J. Dennis, 
phis, Tenn. Filed November 23, 1912. No. 
291. See cut. 
Claim.—The process of drying grain, which con- 
sists in preheating the grain while in bulk with 
the grains closely associated, then closely confining 
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the preheated grain in bulk and sweating it by its 
contained heat, and then slowly cooling and drying 
the grain by passing through it a cooling medium 
capable of taking up its moisture. 
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John A. Long, for many years a grain dealer at 
Chesterville, Ill., is dead. 


J. R. Center, a well-known grain man, recently 
passed away at Clearwater, Kan. 


Bryan Coughlin, a member of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, died at his home in Mil- 
waukee in March. 


David T. Goldsmith, until recently manager of the 
Western Grain Company at Fort Smith, Ark., died 
at his home in Van Buren, Ark. 

E. Enfield Walker, aged 76 years, passed away at 
Gap, Pa., recently. He had been engaged in the 
grain and warehouse business at Gap. 

Charles Chamberlain Gay, formerly a member of 
the grain firm of Gay & Quimly, died at his home in 
Albany, N. Y., on March 26, aged 76 years. 

J. D. Twinning, a grain dealer at Germantown, 
Philadelphia, died on March 25. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Exchange. 

James W. Chandler, aged 63 years, passed away 
at his home in Haworth, N. J., following a stroke 
of paralysis. He was a member of the firm of 
Chandler Bros., grain dealers. 

William J. Rae, grain commissioner, died last 
month, aged 47 years. He had been ill only about 
two weeks. For 25 years he had been a member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange at St. Louis, Mo. 

H. H. Payne, grain dealer, died at his home in 
Camden, Ohio, on March 12, aged 72 years. For 
many years he had been engaged in the grain and 
stock business at Camden, and he was president of 


the Camden Commercial Bank. 
and two daughters. 


Carroll L. Carmine, a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, died on April 4, aged 32 
years. He had been ill but a short time with pneu- 
monia. He was associated with the firm of Crouch 
& Carmine, bankers and brokers. 


R. S. Munger, aged 83 years, died at Duluth, Minn., 
on March 14. He was one of the charter members 
of the Duluth Board of Trade and at one time was 
one of Duluth’s most enterprising business men, 
but several years ago he retired from business activ- 
ities. 


He leaves a widow 


Josiah Stiles, a member of the firm of Jones & 
Stiles, and also at one time vice-president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, passed away in Chicago, 
on March 26. He was in his seventy-fifth year and 
was well known by the old-timers in Chicago grain 
and provision circles, 


Col. C. W. Gurney, president of the Gurney Seed 
Company, died at his home in Yankton, S. D., on 
March 26. Mr. Gurney was a veteran of the Civil 
War and for many years had been active in state 
politics. He was 73 years of age and is survived by 
a wife and eleven children. 


Walter C. Comstock of the grain firm of Walter 
C. Comstock & Co., Chicago, was struck by a train 
at St. Joseph, Mich., a few days ago and killed. 
Mr. Comstock had been a member of the Board of 
Trade for many years and at one time was a di- 
rector. He was formerly a member of the firm of 
Schartz, Dupee & Co., which liquidated several years 
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ago. His son, James Comstock, is associated with 
A. J. White & Co. 

Captain M. J. Sheridan, for many years Illinois 
State Grain Inspector is dead. He was a resident of 
Chicago and at one time was a member of the 
State Railway and Warehouse Commission. 


George Hunt, grain dealer, died recently at his 
home in Chappaqua, N. Y., where he had been a life- 
long resident. He was 63 years of age. He was 
a director of the Mount Pleasant Bank, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., and for several years served as post- 
master of Chappaqua. He is survived by a wife, 
two daughters and one son. 

Livingston T. Dickson, for many years a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, died in Naples, 
Italy, on March 22, aged 69 years. Mr. Dickson was 
formerly associated with C. H. Canby & Co., but re- 
tired from business activities about three years ago, 
when he was stricken with paralysis. He left Chi- 
cago several weeks ago in search of health. He was 
a Civil War veteran and formerly lived in Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


CROP REPORTS _ 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
estimates from the reports of correspondents and 
agents of the Bureau, that the average condition of 
winter wheat on April 1 was 91.6 per cent of a nor- 
mal, against 80.6 on April 1, 1912, 83.3 on April 1, 
1911, and 86.8, the average condition for the past 
10 years on April 1. There was a decline in condi- 
tion from December 1, 1912, to April 1, 1913, of 1.6 
points, as compared with an average decline in the 
past 10 years of 3.6 points between these dates. 

The average condition of rye on April 1 was 89.3 
per cent of a normal, against 87.9 on April 1, 1912, 
89.3 on April 1, 1911, and 90.1, the average condi- 
tion for the past 10 years on April 1. 

Comparisons for winter wheat and rye states are 


as follows, the figures representing per cent of 
normal: 
—Winter wheat - Rye - 
Condition April 1. Condition April 1. 
State or 10-yr. 10-yr. 
Division. 1913. . 1912. ay. L913: 1912- ay. 
ORO tr acwokie scunie 74 Fe er 93 95 95 
Massachusetts. ..... .. Bey 5u 94 93 93 
WODRE CLICHE wautants pl. ate ayn 96 93 96 
New “XOrkis von wsas 91 89 89 91 90 90 
New Jersey...... 497 88 90 96 89 92 
Pennsylvania ...... 96 85 88 95 85 90 
sh a ages) be Oy est A 95.4 86.0 88.3 94.1 87.1 90.4 
Delaware ........-+ 98 88 90 96 90 Si 
Maryland: Trestcanta. 96 90 89 97 90 91 
VARESE Fock oo serach 89 89 94 88 90 
West Virginia...... 91 89 87 91 91 89 
North Carolina..... 95 87 91 92 89 91 
South Carolina..... 89 83 88 90 85 88 
CHOOT S I. a. caterers 91 81 88 92 84 90 
SREB Ni Re Bea es daca 95.7 88.1 89.0 93.3 88.7 90.2 
ODIG i debs core eee ots ote 91 63 80 92 72 84 
Trdiany wineries 91 61 82 92 72 88 
SULTS >. fevalysanns tyes fs ss 93 62 85 94 75 90 
Michigan .......... 83 80 85 86 86 88 
WHSCOUDSIM .c50.s ensie's 86 92 90 88 93 93 
IN) COP ADASE sas sous 90.6 64.5 82.7 88.2 86:1 89.5 
MHI CADE roles. ce etele) lets 5m ae 82 92 90 
EGR W creo ieistelsis o> seer 90 91 90 92 93 94 
SSO Oo ac essen Oe 76 86 93 83 89 
DROTUR Gas c icareuwis aps a 83 87 
South Dakota. ‘le ae As 83 90 92 
Nebraska 92 93 89 90 95 91 
Kansas - 90 85 86 92 89 87 
N. C. Wes 91-4) 86:45 86:7" BE Te O1k we COOL 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Alabama ¢ 
Mississippi ....-... ot pus 
ERE cocci b40 ae a 88 88 82 86 80 80 
ORIARO RIG is 24.0 ee 94 82 82 93 85 85 
ATEATISES © ive oiasds vie 90 75 87 87 83 88 
South Central.... 92.3 80.4 84.3 90.3 78.5 86.0 
Montana tos cia sii oc 93 94 95 95 96 
WW YORUMEE? fs ceracs 93 95 96 95 94 
COMPPAMO a hisavexd« shia 94 92 Ae 93 93 89 
New Mexico........ 80 91 e 94 
ATIZONE 56! obs Fs wie de 96 94 23 95 
TITER. 5 vere Pama 95 93 93 90 99 
INOVGOR Bits acces caus 95 97 oe Pe 97 Px 
TOANO tae eetealpe ce ieerer, 94 97 97 94 97 98 
Weshington soi cs. 94 96 92 96 97 95 
Oreronien sata ea/s <% 90 98 93 94 100 97 
IDAUTONTe vaetonsts she 72 80 91 85 85 92 
Far Western..... 90.4 93.7 91.9 92.7 94.4 93.2 
United States.... 91.6 80.6 86.3 89.3 & 87.9 90.1 


It is said that the flood in Indiana and Ohio has 
not caused the damage which was first supposed. The 
majority of reports say there is no abandoned acre- 
age and the appearance of the wheat crop generally 
is very good. 


Corn promises to be a bigger crop than ever in 
the northwest this year, according to A. H. Poehler 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. Not 
only will the natural corn growing country of south- 
ern and central Minnesota, South Dakota, northern 
Iowa and eastern Nebraska plant much corn this 
year, but North Dakota will probably put in more 
corn by far than ever before. ‘North Dakota raised 
a good corn crop last year. It was not large by 
comparison with the big corn states, but for North 
Dakota it was a big one. Not only was it a profit- 
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able crop, but the people of North Dakota are rather 
proud of what they did, because there used to be an 
idea, and it still maintains to some extent, that the 
state is too far north for corn. 


The outlook for a big grain crop this year in 
Texas is better than for several years past, accord- 
ing to Acting Secretary Dorsey of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association. He says the wheat acreage is 
less than that of last year, but the acreage in oats 
has been considerably increased. It is expected 
that more rain will be necessary to ripen the crop 
in most sections. In the Panhandle, where recent 
cold spells were most severe, the small grain fields 
are not looking as well as they should at this sea- 
son of the year. 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


The average of prices received by producers of the 
United States for staple crops increased 0.3 per cent 
from March 1 to April 1, which compares with an 
increase of 6.0 per cent in the same period a year 
ago and an average increase of 2.1 per cent during 
March of the past five years. On April 1 prices of 
staple crops averaged about 25.9 per cent lower than 
on like date of 1912, 3.7 per cent lower than in 1911, 
18.2 per cent lower than 1910, and 13.0 per cent 
lower than 1909, on like date. 

The average prices received by producers in this 
country for articles named, on dates indicated, ac- 
cording to reports made by correspondents of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture were as follows: 


Apr. 1) Mar. 1, Apres) Apra,Apreds. 
Product. HOLS Oe. 1912, 1911. 1910. 
Corn, per bu., cents.. 53.7 52.2 fipteat 49.7 65.5 
Wheat, per bu., cents 79.1 80.6 92.5 83.8 104.5 
Qats, per bu., cents.. 33.1 Sond 52.0 32.3 45.6 
Barley, per bu. cents 48.5 48.9 92.3 69.1 ys ay 
Rye, per bu., cents.. 62.9 63.2 85.1 75.4 76.6 
Buckwheat, per bu., 
Fe PRS TESS ne et 68.3 67.0 76.9 65.3 73.4 
Flaxseed, per bu. cts..113. 119. 191-3 234.6 193.9 
Hay, per ton, dollars 11.15 11.34 16.79 11.89 12.73 


Mar, 15, Feb. 15, Mar. 15, Mar. 15, Mar. 15, 


1913. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
Beans, per bu..$ 2.10 $ 2.19 $ 2.42 3 2.17 cy Paty 
Clover seed, per 
Ut eee icieki ot 10.42 10.28 12.89 8.56 8.15 
Timothy, per bu 1.72 1.78 7.33 4.93 ts 
Alfalfa, per bu.. 8.19 8.15 Goce oe une 
Hops, per-lbyvcnPesner .169 401 +192 .184 


The monthly bulletin of the State Board of Agri- 
culture of Oklahoma made public on April 3 shows 
that not in many years, and probably not in the 
history of the state, has growing wheat been in 
better condition than at present. The Board esti- 
mates that condition now at 91.4 per cent, compared 
with 76.6 last April. The abundance of moisture 
during the winter has brought about the excellent 
results. Other crops are also in fine condition. The 
present condition of the soil, as regards moisture, 
is placed at 94.3 per cent. 


Bartlett, Frazier & Co., Chicago, have the follow- 
ing report from B. W. Snow under recent date: 

“Wheat throughout eastern, central and north 
part of Kansas is small in growth, but deep-rooted 
—a perfect stand. The plant is well stooled and 
covers the ground like a mat. Moisture ample and 
present prospect is above an average. In Norton 
and Decatur Counties about half the crop is strong 
and vigorous, the balance very small, a large part 
barely through the ground and did not germinate 
until after the snow of March 1. The top soil is dry, 
but plenty of moisture around the roots. Winds 
are doing some damage, but if the weather holds 
favorable this late wheat will be all right. A large 
acreage in Thomas and Sheridan Counties has been 
destroyed by blowing out of the ground. One strip 
twenty miles wide is as bare as a desert, but West 
and South the loss up to this time is relatively 
small; all these counties have a much larger acre- 
age than was harvested last year.” 

Finley Barrell & Co. of Chicago received a report 
from George Le Count recently, as follows: ‘After 
an examination of a lot of best wheat territory in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, I find the best prospects I 
have ever seen at this time of the year. All wheat 
seen in Oklahoma and central and eastern Kansas 
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was in perfect condition. Western Kansas is not 
so good, although prospects are better than usual, 
as there is a fair stand, with surface moisture 
enough for ten days or more, while an inch or two 
below the surface the soil is wet. Traces of Hessian 
fly are found in eastern and southeastern Kansas, 
but not numerous enough to cause anxiety, and they 
are present every year. Kansas faces a weather 
proposition; if they get good rains in reasonable 
time they have prospects for a banner crop. There 
is less abandoned acreage to date than any year 
since I have been on the road. Oats are coming 
up and looking fine, with acreage about same as 
last year. Never saw so much old corn in cribs as 
Tt saw when passing through Iowa. Wheat is mov- 
ing freely. I see teams on the road and in town 
every day loaded with wheat, and farmers report 
quite a lot of wheat still on farms in Kansas.” 


DIRECTORY OF COMMERCIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


In response to a Senate resolution passed Decem- 
ber last, the Department of Commerce has submitted 
to the Senate a list of the commercial organizations 
in the United States. This record, with a list of 
agricultural organizations, will be printed for dis- 
tribution, provision being made for 1,500 copies for 
the use of the Senate. The list of commercial or- 
ganizations was prepared by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which for nearly two years 
has been collecting for use in its own work detailed 
information regarding such organizations, their 
functions, membership, income, ete. The informa- 
tion in the files of the Bureau at the time the reso- 
lution was adopted was supplemented by such addi- 
tional facts as it was impossible to obtain before 
February 15, the date on which the list was to be 
submitted to the Senate, and this list when pub- 
lished will record about 3,500 national, interstate, 
state and local organizations. 

In the compilation of its information the Bureau 
has utilized various symbols to indicate the field 
of service and the activities of the various organi- 
zations. These symbols have been used in the list 
submitted to the Senate, so that when published it 
will furnish in a concise manner a complete record 
of the organizations, their functions, membership 
and other details. The information thus compiled 
constitutes a directory of commercial organizations 
of the country such as has never before been pre- 
pared, and it should prove of practical value to 
business men. In addition to the 1,500 copies to 
be printed for the use of the Senate, the list will 
be issued as a bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce (Miscellaneous Series No. 
8). Copies of this bulletin will be sold for 15 cents 
a copy by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners of Canada 
have been authorized by the government to investi- 
gate conditions and possibilities of the Canadian 
milling industry and determine the best means for 
its development. 


The Iowa Legislature is considering a bill for 
appropriating $5,000 to the Iowa Corn and Small 
Grain Association to aid that body in its educational 
work and also help defray the expenses of an an- 
nual exposition. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


os 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


Only elevators at two good Kansas wheat stations. 
Write J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kan. 


MICHIGAN BARGAIN_ 


An 8,000-bushel elevator, warehouse and bean 
room on acre of land. If interested, write REAL 
ESTATE EXCHANGE, Stanton, Mich. 


HOW TO SELL YOUR ELEVATOR 
If you wish to sell your elevator promptly and 
quietly, write me, giving all the information. Must 
be worth the money. JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Cam- 
pus, Il. 


April 15, 1913. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
Have a nice lot to select from at prices from 
$3,000 up. Write and let me know how much you 
wish to pay. Am sure I can suit. JAMES M. MA- 
GUIRE, Campus, II. 


MUST SELL TO CLOSE ESTATE 
A 10,000-bushel modern elevator, not two years 
old. Capacity easily doubled, if desired. Rich 
wheat country; big flour business; seed, feed, fuel 
and good side lines. On Wabash R. R. in Missouri. 
MODERN ELEVATOR, Box 2, care “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, III. 


FINE TERMINAL PLANT FOR SALE 
Grain Elevator property for sale at Harvey, IIl., 
on Grand Trunk Railroad. Description: 10 fire- 


proof storage tanks, capacity 250,000 bushels; 
bleaching tower; boiler house and boiler; office; 
motors; machinery; electric switches; concrete 


foundation for working house, ete. Direct and belt 
connections with all railroads. Address H. W. 
ROGERS & BRO., Western Union Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


MACHINERY 
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Yor Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FOR QUICK SALE 
An 8,080-acre stock ranch for half its value. For 
further information, address the owner, A. J. 
JOHNSON, Merchants’ National Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mo. 


TEXAS BARGAIN 
A 900-acre stock farm on river. 
home in this part of Texas. All or 
M, lak gt caNiSUss oe ess 


Best country 
part; terms. 


FOR SALE 
Irrigated farm, 175 acres, with first-class water 
right, well improved. Four and one-half miles pig- 
tight fence. Fifty-five acres alfalfa, balance plowed. 
Terms easy. HE. J. BISHOP, Owner, Mesita, Colo. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE 
One brand new 14-18 Ann Arbor Hay Press. W. T. 
BABCOCK, Marengo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
A 40-horsepower St. Mary’s Oil Engine; new, 
used seven months; price $650. GEO. A. PECKENS, 
Fowlerville, Mich. . 


FOR SALE 
One 25-horsepower Atlas Steam Engine and a 30- 
horsepower Erie Boiler. Western Pitless Sheller. 
F. A. OLINE, Amoret, Mo. 


GASOLINE ENGINES FOR SALE 


users—write for our big bargain list of 
buy. 


Power 
used gas and gasoline engines before you 
BADGER MOTOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
One 25-horsepower, Otto Gasoline Engine, in good 
running order. Price, with battery ignition, $350; 
magneto ignition, $375. THOMPSON & SONS MFG. 
CO., Beloit, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

A 50-horsepower gas producer power plant, Fair- 
banks-Morse make, first-class condition. The most 
economical power for mills and elevators. The 
producer is oversize and insures steady and efficient 
running at all times. Burns hard coal screenings. 
Have no further use for it and will sell it cheap. 
Can be seen running. ©. E. DINGWALL CO., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


The Wagner Letters 
of 1913 


will follow the crop raising season with 
advance reports. Your attention and 
business is requested. Correspond. 
Send for eey 1913 wheat and corn 


910 = 


E.W. WAGNER & CO., 99 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Edward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Orders in Futures 


Consignments given Phone 
carefully executed 


Special Attention Harrison 7228 


POSITION WANTED 

AS manager of a country elevator, 
with two years’ experience. 
Box 3, care 
Chicago, Il. 


by a young man 
Best of references. K., 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 


WANTED 
Position as manager of an elevator in a town 
where there are good schools. Illinois, lowa or Mis- 
souri preferred. Age 34, steady, and have had seven 
and a half years’ experience at one station. Can 
give good references. J. E. RAYMOND, Walnut 
Grove, Ill. 


BAGS 


BURLAP BAGS WANTED 
All sizes of heavy bags for grain. Send samples 
and prices to THE RAYMOND P. LIPE CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Workmen’s Compensation or 
Employer Liability Insurance 


Protects you from 


liability imposed upon you by the 
Illinois Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. Write for rates and infor- 


mation. 


BALSLEY BROS. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 


SPRINGFIELD, 


ILLINOIS 


579 
ELEVATORS WANTED 
WANTED 
To hear from owner of good elevator for sale. 


Send description and 
BUSINESS AGENCY, 


price. NORTHWESTERN 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gran and 


\<\¢g Seeds 


FOR SALE 
Alfalfa seeds, highest grades; 


; also red clover and 
timothy seeds. Write us. C. A. SMURTHWAITE 
GRAIN & MILLING 


COMPANY, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 


GRAIN FOR SALE 

Cane seed and kaffir corn. We are contracting 
sales on new crop now. Get our Diricesse es. Coolie 
SON, Mer. Grain Dept., (0. W. Cox, Woodward, Okla. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Largest Dealers of 


NI ALFALFA SEED 


in the World 


Wisconsin Grown Red and 
Alsike Clover and Timothy. 


VERN 
BRAND 


GRASS & her 
j SEE 


. Soetnatie & 
%>, LIEBERMAN_JZ 


MILWAUKEE. 
wis. 


Rosenberg & Lieberman 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SEEDS WANTED 


We solicit correspondence from shippers 
or dealers who are in position to offer us, 
or can secure for us, Timothy, Red, Al- 
sike or Alfalfa, Clover, Millet, Red Top 
or other Field Seeds. Write us, with crop 
news, samples, and other information as 
to production of seed and approximate 
values in your section. Please refer to 
this advertisement, 


ILLINOIS SEED CO. 
1521-1535 Johnson St- CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


Founded 1860 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING 60. 


al4 W. 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corrue 
gated iron, either painted or galvan- 
ized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job completed 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


DEALERS IN 


GRASS SEEDS,CLOVERS, FLAX SEED,LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POPCORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC 
CHICAGO, III. 


Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


PEORIA 


NEW YORK CITY 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. ; 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CONSIG pis N oo S¢ YLICITED. Special re ntion given to 
1€ ling of CORN AND OATS. 


. § Manufacturers’ National Bank, eee ot Pa. 
REFERENCE *] Union National Bank, Westminister, 


E. E.DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN. Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec’y 
THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


A. S. DUMONT R.C. ROBERTS R. L, HUGHES 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


RECEIVERS (JRAIN SHIPPERS 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our bids and quotations. 


Merchants Exchange 


Consignments Solicited. 


P.B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 


Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


| A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 
TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Cc. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


| First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


References ( Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Prompt personal attention given to 
Consignments and orders for grain. 


26 Chamber of Commerce, 


Private Wires to all Points. 


We Get Continuous Chicago Markets. 


T. A.GRIER & CO. 


Grain Shipping and Commission Merchants 


We Furnish Bids on Grain to Arrive 
and Also Solicit Consignments. 


18-22 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn, 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


342 Produce Exchange 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NBW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Bassett Grain Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Telephones 80 615-616 Board of Trade 


The Mutual Grain Company 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


618 Board of Trade, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Careful attention to all shipments 


RUMSEY, MOORE & CoO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
Board of Trade Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. 


LOUIS MUELLER L. L. GRUSS 


MUELLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain and Hay 
ROOM 39 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Good Prices and Quick Returns 
TRY US 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Grain Commission 
324 So. Washington Street PEORIA, ILL. 


SEEDS 


ST.LOUIS 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY & GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co, 


118 NORTH MAIN STREET. 


Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


John Mullally Commission Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE NEVER BUY—HANDLE ON 
CONSIGNMENT ONLY 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
7, 9 and II South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


PITTSBURG 


BUFFALO 


When “Seedy” 


Try 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Toledo Leads World 


“SEND IT TO ZAHM” 


THAT Consignment of Wheat, Oats, Corn or Seed. 
THAT Order for Futures—Toledo or Chicago. 


TOLEDO is the real market for Red Clover, 
Alsike and Timothy futures. 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 


TOLEDO (Here since 1879) OHIO 
ASK FOR OUR DAILY RED LETTER — FREE 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 


Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


The Oats Specialists 


H. D. RADDATZ & CO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FUTURES 


Always in the market to buy or sell. Ask for 
our prices. 


Room 21, Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


mY 


Free on request to 


Southworth & Co. 
Grains—Seeds—Provtsions 


Toledo, Ohio 


Oats Are Our Specialty 


The Paddock Hodge Co. 
Receivers — T OLEDO— Shippers 


CAVERS ELEVATOR C0. 


OMAHA 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
SACKED CORN AND OATS 


Members: Omaha Grain Exchange Chicago Board of Trade. 


Sizing up Pittsburg Market ? 


THINK OF 


H. G. MORGAN, eee Pittsburg 


727-729 Grain Exchange, Pittsburg, Pa. 


FE. AY—Ear Corn, Oats—HAY 


IN THE ONE SPOT 45 YEARS 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co. 


Leading Hay and Grain Dealers 


Pittsburg - - - Pennsylvania 


D. G. Stewart & Geidel 
GRAIN, HAY and FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 


Office 1019 Liberty Street 
Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Capacity 300,000 bu. 


C.M. HARDMAN D. V. HECK 


HARDMAN & HECK 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, HAY AND MILL FEED 
IN CAR LOADS 
Office: 723-725 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


We buy direct or handle vee grain on consignment. Our 
facilities are unequaled for handling your shipments 


satisfactorily in the Pittsburg market. 


W. F. Heck 8& Company 


RE CE AND SHIPPERS CAR LOTS 
MIXED CARS OUR SPECIALTY 


Grain, Hay, Straw and MiliFeed 


Room 727, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Members: National Hay Association and Use Robinson’s 
Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange Code. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind. 


Alder-Stofer Grain Co. 


CONSIGNMENTS A SPECIALTY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The permanent success of our business depends or 


our customers’ continued satisfaction. Our busi- 
ness has been established forty years. 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Hee Ne-Yo Members 
ledo, Ohio 
Seed ges ont 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


New York Produce Exchange 
Tc eae Produce _Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


A.W. HAROLD 
GRAIN 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


717 Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N.Y. 


H. T. BURNS, 


BASIL BURNS, 
Sec.-T; 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We invtte correspondence and solicit consignments. 


GET OUR BIDS AND MARKET REPORTS 


L. E. HARMON, Pres. GEO. F. BOOTH, Sec. and Treas. 


BUFFALO CEREAL COMPANY 
CEREAL MILLERS 


Buyers of White Corn, Yellow Corn 
and White Oats. 


President reas 
Burns Grain Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


BALTIMORE 


(rabbs Reynolds faylor Company 


CLOVER SEED 
Car Lot BUYERS of GRAIN 


Indiana 


Crawfordsville 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE | 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTEFx, PA. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


R. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
A M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


J. L. McCAULL, President 
8. J. McCAULL, Secretary 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


DULUTH 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


W. A. tas os a PreTRDEN. & = FRASER, J ae »Vice-Pres. 
; & ec. an reas 

GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. — H. N. SAGER. Sec. SOMER S$; JONE S co W A FRA S E R C O 

J. H. DOLE & GO. COMMISSION MERCHANTS ~ s ° 
GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
(Established 1832) CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN COMMISSION 
rain and Seeds ents chee ew ain nae acsice leas Ph ARO See. 715 Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
om ss on ercl han Sy 
; Make drafts on us and address all correspondence to us at ST. LOUIS, MO. PEORIA, ILL. 
We solicit your 82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO Tel. Wabash 1252 


- CONSIGNMENTS 
and orders in futures EVERYONE HAS A HOBBY 
226 La Salle Street. = | CHICAGO }; ESTABLISHED 1886 SO HAVE WE 


M. M. Pea eae | CONSIGNMENTS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS THAT’S ALL TRY US 


u AY STR AW ¢ RA N 762 Wala wine: Gate ie 


: 44 Board of Trade 
your. SHIPMENTS CHICAGO MARKET cE TTER 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


| Commission Merchants 
| GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Commission Merchants 
AND 


Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


apoLrsl KEMPNER 


COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Reliable Crop Information. Prompt and Faithful Service. 
50 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


PHILIP H. SCHIFPLIN, Pres. Treas. 


PHILIP I. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.- 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i 
| Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions. 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


Business solicited In any department WM. SIMONS, Pres.and Treas. © WARREN T. McCRAY, Vice-Pres. 


Receiving, Shipping, Futures 
130 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


pos TEL. Loa 


ee 


We Buy 


Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley—Rye 
Send Samples 


5S > 
%, <> 
<Cenone, WA 


W. A. WERNER é 
GEO. L. STEBBINS, Sec’y. PP RICE TS | Representatives 


the (eames || J.C. SHAFFER & CO.| 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


CHICAGO | | GRAIN 


234 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


POPE & ECKHARDT CoO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain and Seeds 


316-322 Western Union Building CHICAGO 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 
80-81 BOARD OF TRADE, 


Branch Offices CHICAGO 


PEORIA I. P. RUMSEY 
ST. LOUIS HENRY A, RUMSEY 


April 15, 1913. 


“ 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago, 


137 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


HELLO! HELLO!! HELLO!!! 
{In order to get the best results from a telephone conver- 
sation, you have got to have a good connection. Just so in 
the handling of your business. § Connect with the firm that 
is a live wire; that will look after your interests; call for re- 
inspection when necessary; get good prices; make quick re- 
turns, and give you liberal treatment. q In other words, 
make a connection wit 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 77 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 

4 Send us your grain to be sold on consignment. { Let us bid 
for it when you desire to sell to arrive. q You 11 make ne mis- 
take (either Toledo or Chicago). § Let us tees from y 
PHONE. TELEGRAPH. eee 


E. WINANS Co. 


F 
GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Timothy, Clover, 
Flax, Hungarian Millet 
96 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and cheerfully answered ; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by ‘sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. 


Q@. T. CARHART 
Pres. 


L.S. HOYT, 
Vice Pres. 


A. N. HARWOOD, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Personal, experienced attention 
given to all consignments to 


CARHART, CODE, HARWOOD CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
36 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 


C. H. CANBY & CO. 


8 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We give special attention to handling the 
hedges of grain dealers and millers in the future 
markets. Write us. 


Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 
907-913 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
Chicago, - 


Illinois 


JAMES H. RAWLEIGH 
President 


Waitin wee oo Lee 
Gerstenberg &Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. M. PAYNTER 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. Orders in futures carefully executed 


402-408 Western Union Bldg., Chicago 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
H.W 


«Rogers & Bro. 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOOPER GRAIN COMPANY 


OAT 
Shippers 


Operate Atlantic and Grand Trunk Western Elevators 
CHICAGO 


B. S. WILSON HARRY BOORE 


B. S. Wilson & Co. 


GRAIN, SEEDS and PROVISIONS 


1118-1119 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 
W.M. TIMBERLAKE, Manager Grain Department 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


(INCORPORATED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 


Grain Commission j 
79 BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO Ft. Worth 


Kansas City 


Long Distance Telephone 
Harrison 5693 


Zz 


LA AE VE. U, 
Fa Ch /, Ys, id WA 
f i als cs AAU dead cf 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


SHIP | 
1 Albert Miller & Co. | 


‘) F q 
192 No. Clark St. CHICAGO } mi 
Largest Handlers of Bay in Middle West Be 


CGE RE CTA 


EDWARD ANDREW 
Secretary 


ALBERT L. WAYNE 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


N A ASH-WRIG 


IGHT GRAIN COMPANY 


COMMISSION ake 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


717-720 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 


Long Distance Telephone Harrison 2379 
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Transfer Elevators | Fireproof Grain 


| Elevators | 
Terminal Elevators eS 


i 
| 


sgt? 


East Boston Terminal, Boston & Albany Railroad, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., Lessees 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


Concrete Fireproof Grain Elevator built for the Crabbs=Reynolds=Taylor Co. 
at Wingate, Ind. Capacity 60,000 Bushels. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. Witherspoon-Englar Company 


Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL. JOHN S: METCALF CO. MONTREAL, QUE, 


a 
“—_ 


sre" 
a fe 


New Concrete Elevator for the Rutland Railroad at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


This new concrete grain storage unit replaces the old wooden elevator at Ogdensburg, N. Y., which was destroyed by fire two years ago. It was designed and constructed 
by the John S. Metcalf Co., of Chicago and Montreal, the same firm which built the old wooden elevator in 1888. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATORS, POWER PLANTS AND WHARFS 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty 


JHE AMERICAN ELEvaTOR AND 


once GRAIN TRADE ‘: 


or Engineering and||VAMES STEWART & CO. 


Construction GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


Company 1811 Fisher Building CHIGAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 
' Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


In Wood or Concrete | | s CS ae i eben 
oe ; ; ) TH EncdRs 


Webster Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1125 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
404 Loan and Trust Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Covatry Grand Trunk Dee Re ey oe oo ate Fort William, Ont. 
SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 


Construction, in Any Part of the World 
GREAT WESTERN MEG. Co. Also General Contraotors with Offloes in the Following Cities, 


Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


Ww. NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, MO., Bank of Commerce Building 
archouse and Salesrooms PITTSBURG, PA., Westinghouse Building NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Building 
= CISCO, CAL., 709 Mission Street DE R,COLO., ist National Bank Building 
General Office and. Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. CANADIAN STEWART CO., Limited, Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


H. Phone M 2605 


HEIDENREICH GR Al NE L EV ATO RS ire z ne ee 


Concrete 


rater is successfully resisted by 


built from our designs and by our force of workmen 
Grain are strong, substantial and economical in operation. 


6 SILICA- PAINT 
Y ceniie™ Tanks WOOD OR FIREPROOF DIXON’S craruire 
One Hundred Million Bushels EE GE Letter No. 17-B from a promi- 
ee ries one T. E. IBBERSON nent elevator company on request 
Plans, Specifications, Supervision. j 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & CO., ELEVATOR BUILDER JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


CCTECUGIG LAU PAOND Corn Exchange Building - Minneapolis, Minn. Jersey City, N. J. 
Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


i inert pigments in 


--—-----------4 


The Barnett & Record Co. 


General Contractors 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators 


Flour Mills and 


Heavy Structures 


a This Flour Mill and Grain Elevator recently constructed for the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Duluth, Minnesota 
Fort William, Ontario 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ae 7||FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
| ELEVATORS 


CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 


Grain 
Storage 


I anks = : 
° SOT Pa RTs sae Ne ce 


and Grain Elevators 


Prospective builders of Grain Elevators or Grain Storage Tanks 
should examine the type of elevators we are building all through 
the Western and Northwestern States. They are absolute insur- 
ance against fire and combine points that make them the most 
economical elevator construction that can be had today. 


FEI APR RS ELT. Fe EET 


We are equipped to furnish steel and machinery with prompt 
service and our facilities are unequaled for this kind of work. 


Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co. WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MNES MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Denver, Colo. E] Paso, Tex. : 
Staneie Swack oa arteaene Engineers and Contractors 


Seif Lake City, Utah Chamber of Commerce - . BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 


Reliance Construction Company 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRA 


Nii 


THE 
CT CALLS FOR CUTLER 


aN 


Reinforced Concrete Elevator of the 
Northwestern Malt & Grain Co., Chicago 
Capacity 650,000 Bushels 
Net an Experiment. In successful use 30 years drying 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, 
AND ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention, 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


The Stephens Engineering Company 


Engineers and Contractors 


Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“WOWARCH™ BALL BEARING 


FEED GRINDERS WILL ALWAYS 


=>SOLVE ALL YOUR TROUBLES <€ 


A POSITIVE SAVING of 25% or More in POWER 


4 DON’T FORGET e DIRECT CONNECTED ELECTRICALLY MOTOR DRIVEN 
¢ Ball Bearing Feed Grinders and 
£ Corn Crackers OUR SPECIALTY 


You cannot afford to operate your plant without one of these “Monarch” Mills, because of the large amount of 
power saved, or the tremendous increase in capacity, that you will obtain with your present power 


Write for 
catalogs and 
prices NOW 


Give us achance 
to figure on all 
your WANTS 


Guaranteed never to get out of TRAM. TRY ONE OF THESE MILLS NOW, if you want Increased Profits. 


MONARCH BALL BEARING, DIRECT ‘ 
MOTOR DRIVEN ATTRITION MILL SPROU ( WALDRON & 0 THE MILL P. 0. BOX M Pp 
We manufacture the Largest, Most 5 dy | BUILDERS 320 u n Cy, a. 
Improved, and Most Complete Line of (612 McKay Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


f a6 
Grain Elevators, ete. in tho World, WESTERN OFFICE: 9 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. "27h tice 714 5th Ave..norin P-0. Drawer 1786, Great Falls Mont. 


AreYour Freight Rates Satisfactory? KENNEDY 
Did it ever occur to you that your competitors CA ae 


in many instances have rates that are predi- Ss 
cated upon a more reasonable basis due entirely Li N E ee 


to the aggressiveness of expert traffic men? 


iss tia sesh ise 


are the modern, 


We have in our employ men who thoroughly sure and cheap 
understand these vexatious traffic problems and lo ec er eins 
are prepared to assist you in every possible iccteieeastored 
manner. by leakage in 


transit. Made by 


Results Produced or No Charge 


GENERAL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, Inc. FRED W. KENNEDY 
715 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. SUE EE) eee IND. The Difference 


THE LAUSON in the 


Has High Grade Built-in Magneto and Bat- 3 P 
as Hig rade ilt-in agneto and no Ba Comatiictlonoriita “inwarda’? 


teries. Famous for its dependability and low 
¢ O ; | \ '¥ an cost of maintenance. Gasoline or Kerosene. Eliminates Three-quarters 
Write for catalog before buying. of the Internal Friction. 


: THE JOHN LAWSON MFG. CO. 
National Bank ss Mone Sweet ew tains, vi. | THAT SAVES POWER 
oer ieee Cun The New “1905” 


Capital - - $3,000,000.00 


Surplus -_ - 5,000,000.00 Cyclone 
Undivided Profits - 1,000,000.00 Dust Collector 
OFFICERS 
a INVESTIGATE 
ERNEST A: HAMILL....:....- President FRANK W. SMITH.... ... Secretary 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Prest. ~J. EDWARD MAASS........... Cashier DUST! DUST Les, 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR... . Vice-President JAMES G. WAKEFIELD...Asst. Cashier DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- Write for Our 
Da A. MOULTONG.....- =: Vice-President DE Wis ie GARY <eclaatae -t Asst. Cashier Bele to aE in every D Cc ll t C t l 
iS ice-Presi 3 eg teh ee NEC . Asst. Cashie industy where dust is trou- 
Ba GU SAMMONS. 52.2500 - Vice-President EDW. F. SCHOENECK ss ashier epIesGne Ie was Deer ie ust ollector atalog 
al oughly ae pee many veers 
e min every kind of dust, and is 
D I R E G T O R S the most reliable protector - 
4 known. _ Perfect Ventilation. The Knickerbocker Co. 
CHARLES H. WACKER CLYDE M. CARR E nearly?) Sedge $1, 
SON SON MM ee =postpaid. ircular ree. iz x 
MARTIN A. RYERSON i Tatar at ree - Agents wanted. GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., Jackson, Michigan 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR EDWIN G. FOREMAN “B” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), LI. 
EDWARD B. BUTLER CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON ——_— 
CHARLES H. HULBURD EDWARD A. SHEDD 
CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM FREDERICK W. CROSBY 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER ERNEST A. HAMILL ! 4 MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
i GLE at Fumigation | | i\sigance ASSociATiON 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY Methods OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878. Alton, Illinois 
my By W.G. JOHNSON SS 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Eleva- 


Foreign Exchange Cutis Transtar Letters of Credit Contains full directions for Fumi- tor Propekilés, 
gating Mills and Elevators. Grain Insurance for short terms a 
ae 313 Pages. Price $1.00. ae, ret a. yO aes 
in elevator operators and commission men through= : . » -f 
Accounts of oan eh hk Sites Heapecttalimeoli¢ived Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co, a McKINNEY, Sec’y 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicage ee ete Bil  Wihicn Renee 


a RE a a a ne” 
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Leading Grain Receli in all Market 
ATLANTA, GA. COLUMBUS, OHIO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Dunn, W. P., wholesale brokerage and commission, McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain and hay. geo nes aed Pete: aie : 5 Re 
~ grain, hay, mill feeds, cottonseed meal and rooklyn Hay rain Co., hay, straw and grain. 
ane i ore ak ie CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. Forbell & Co., L. W., commission merchants.*t 


Joseph Gregg & Son, grain and hay brokers.*{ 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
England & Co., Chas., grain and hay receivers.*t 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*} 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Baldwin Grain Co., brokers. 
Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission merchants 
O’Neill & Gyles, grain brokers. 
Slick & Co., L. E., grain receivers and shippers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Alder-Stofer Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Buffalo Cereal Co., grain.* 
Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Harold, A. W., grain merchant. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
grain broker.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Canby & Co., C. H., commission merchants.* 
Carhart, Code, Harwood Co., grain commission. 
Delaney, Frank J., grain commission. 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Fraser Co., W. A., grain commission.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw and grain.t 
Freeman & Co., M. M., hay, straw, grain. 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 
Grifin & Company, J. P., grain commission. 
Hooper Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants. 
Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 
Kempner Company, Adolph, commission merchants. 
Lamson Bros, & Co., commission merchants.* 
McKenna & Rodgers, commission merchants.* 
Albert Miller & Co., hay and produce.f 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., commission merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers and shippers.*t 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., receivers and shippers. 
Rumsey & Co., commission merchants.* 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Schiffin & Co., Philip H., commission merchants.* 
Shaffer & Co., J. C., buyers and shippers.* 
Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants.* 
Van Ness, Gardiner B., grain commission.* 
Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 
Wilson & Co., B. S., grain, seed and provisions.* 
Winans & Co., F. E., grain and field seeds. 


Sledge, J. P., 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain and seeds*7 
CROWLEY, LA. 
Lawrence Brothers Co., Ltd., grain, nutriline feed. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Lockwood Grain Co., B. A., flour and grain dealers.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers and shippers.* 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Bash & Co., 8., grain and seeds. 
Egly-Doan Elevator Co., grain, seeds, hay.*7 
Niezer & Co., grain, hay, straw, seeds, coal.*7 
GREENVILLE, OHIO. 
Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., buyers and shippers.* 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Harrisburg Feed and Grain Co., grain and feed.; 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Boyd, Bert A., grain commission.* 

Mutual Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Wilson & Parker Co., commission merchants.*f 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thresher-Fuller Grain Co., grain commission.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.; 
LIMA, OHIO. 
Ward Grain Co., dealers and brokers.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Callahan & Sons, receivers and shippers.* 
Thomson & Co., W. A., receivers and shippers. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bell & Co., W. M., commission merchants.* 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Fagg & Taylor, shippers.* 
Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Mereness & Potter Co., grain and seeds.* 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain commission. 
Rialto Elevator Co., grain receivers and shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., commission merchants.* 
Minneapolis Seed Co., seeds. 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain commission.* 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton, C. T., hay, straw, grain, millfeed, prod- 
uce.y 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Leonhardt & Co., A. F., grain and hay.*f 


+Members National Hay Association. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Cofer & Co. Inc., J... erain-* 
Cofer, Vernon L., hay, grain, feed.*f 
LeGrand & Burton, grain and hay brokers.+ 
Reed & Bro., Inc., D. P., hay, grain, mill feeds.* 


; OMAHA, NEB. 
Cavers Elevator Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Buckley, Pursley & Co., commission merchants.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. 
Feltman, C, H., grain commission.; 
Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission. 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*+ 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.+ 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain and feeds.*+ 
Lemont & Son, EH. K., hay, grain, mill feeds.*+ 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*t+ 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Hardman & Heck, hay, grain and feed.; 
Heck & Co., W. F., receivers and shippers.+ 
McCaffrey’s Sons Co., Daniel, grain and hay.*t+ 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*; 
Morgan, H. G., hay and grain.} 
Stewart & Geidel, D. G., grain, hay and feed.+ 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Adams Grain & Provision Co., receivers shippers, 
exporters.*; 
Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed, seeds.*+ 
Richardson, Jr., Co., Inc., W. F., grain and feeds.* 


SAGINAW, MICH. 

The Henry W. Carr Co., receivers and shippers.*7 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co, C. A., grain, 

flour, hay, seeds. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Mullally Commission Co., John, com. merchants.*} 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay and seeds.*+ 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Devore & Co., H. W., grain dealers. 
The Goemann Grain Company, grain merchants.*+ 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Paddock-Hodge Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain and seeds. 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers. 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


Triumph 
=i Power 


Corn Sheller 
C.0. Bartlett & Co. 


Cleveland, O, 


The Peerless Line 


“Includes Grain Feeders, Car, Loaders, 
Overhead Dumps, Man Lifts. 


HIGH QUALITY’ - 
PEERLESS FEEDER COMPANY 
RHINEHART SMITH, Mgr.,° Sidney, Ohio 


Ohio Representative Union Iron Works, 


FAIR. PRICES 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(and Mill Feed Supplemen:) 
COMPILED FOR USE OF 


| GRAIN and MILLING TRADES 


Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without saoking 


about it. 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from an 
direction. Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend., Ind. 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS all kinds small grain 
and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. Has 
CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, 
DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. 
RUNS LIGHT. Can run EMPTY 
WITHOUT INJURY. Ahead of rolls or 
stones in speed and quality of work. 


YOU NEED amill now. Quit THINKING 
COMMENCE to investigate. 
Give US a chance and we'll tell you WHY 
os P we think ours is the best. 

ee ee SEVEN SIZES: 2to 25H. P. 
Circular sent for the asking. 


elevator) 


use of late years. 


The translation expressions and 
tabulated matter is a great im- 
provement upon any public grain 
and milling code now in use, and 
is an assured factor in saving tele- 


Send for a Copy Now. 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street - 


OF THE 


United States and Canada 


This Code meets the present 
day requirements of the grain and 
milling trades—is up-to-date in 
every respect and thoroughly 
covers the changes in methods 
and business that have come into 


graph tolls and misunderstand- 
ings in telegraphing. 


The Universal Grain Code is 
being used by many hundreds of 
the most active firms in the 
country. 


A list of Code Users is sent 
gratis with every copy of the 
Universal Grain Code, the names 
and addresses being published 
free of charge. 

Price $3.00. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 


JHEAMERICAN ELEvaToR AND 


ee om «GRAIN TRADE 


oesn t ThisLook Good to You? 


PORT: URON MICH. 


Bee earners -Caie: All Cast Solid In One Piece. 


Force Feed—Machine is equipped with vertical Conveyor Force Feeder that 
will feed evenly crushed ear corn, or any foreign material that may be inthe grain. 


Shaft—The Shaft is 50 point carbon steel, hot hammered, accurately ground, 
turned and planished. 


Grinding Plates—The grinding Plates are entirely different than those used on 


3 Attrition Mills. They cut the grain the same asa roll, and the product ground 


is soft and bulky, which is appreciated by feeders of stock. 


Power Required—The power required to operate our Mill is one-third to one- 
half that required to operate the so-called Attrition Mills. 


Substantially Built—Our American Special is so strongly and substantially built 
that it will last a life-time. 


_Pressure—The greatest pressure on all grinding mills comes on the end of 
the shaft, and this is equipped with Ball Bearing. 


Write for further description, and Net prices to 


The American Machinery Company 


Port Huron, Michigan 


ve 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND jot 


* ae Paige ee Os J a bw + eer ce ee | * Vins pales we 
fi ‘ rs 


GRAIN TRADE April 5, 1915: 


HOW the Engine 
RAN enc WHAT uf 
Was SAID. al i 


The CHARTER, way 
back in the ’80’s and early 
'90’s ran so Strongly, 
Smoothly, Safely, Silently, 
Savingly, that all observers 
said 


‘Just the Power 


for Me.” 


This was before any other Internal Combustion Engine was marketed using 


WEBSTER CHAIN BELTING 


Gasoline or any Product of the Distillation of Petroleum, so ever since in our 
ads we have had 


“The Original Gasoline Engine of the World’”’ 

We have kept up ‘the Substantial Construction, Simplicity and Efficiency of 
the CHARTER. 4 Every Auto, Motorcycle, Rail Road Gasoline Motor Car 
and Air Ship you see dates its possibilities back to our shop and the tens of 
thousands of dollars spent therein in experimenting in the years between 1882 
and 1890. Now we have added and fully proven 

93 i i 

The CHARTER TYPE “R” ::¢seldizacer fon so tp CARTER, 
Thoroly Honest Manufacture, this type is the outgrowth of nearly 50 years’ experience in build- 
ing and marketing Dependable, Durable and Efficient Machinery, also many more years than 


any other builderof Oil Engines. Send for catalog showing nearly 300 various uses, and state your 
power needs. 


Stree CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. SRERTENS 


SMOOTH 
FLAWLESS LINKS 


UNIFORM PITCH 
TESTED STRENGTH 


A CHAIN FOR 
: EVERY SERVICE 


It Costs 5c an Hour 


to operate a 25 H. P. Muncie 
Oil Engine, other sizes in pro- 
portion, 

Uses Crude Oil, Fuel Oil, 
Gas Oil, Solar Oil, Kerosene 
or Distillate. 

But two mechanically oper- 
ated attachments. Powerful, 
Simple, Automatic. and Dur- 
able. Write us. 


MUNCIE GAS ENGINE & SUPPLY CO. 
Liberty Street - - - - - - - MUNCIE, IND 


The Webster M’f's Go, 


Chicago TIFFIN, OHIO New York 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and getit promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know some- 
thing about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, in- 
cluding Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pul- 
leys in sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain 
Belting, Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, 
Bearings, etc., etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE ; 
STRONG-SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nerthwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatic 
Seales, Invinolbie Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


Belt Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Elevator Buckets 
Power Shovels 
Wagon Dumps, etc. 


“ee = 


No More Dust 


if your elevator is 
equipped with the 


Day Dust Collector 


Storm Proof—Spark Proof — 


Whatever equipment you desire for handling 
materials or transmitting power, in elevators and 
mills, we can furnish. And because of our ex- 
perience, manufacturing methods and co-opera- 
tive policy we can always satisfy on quality, 
price and service. 


Friction Clutches Gears Rope Drive Systems 
Bearings Shafting Pulleys Belting, etc. 


In use in all best elevators. 


Ask for estimates and a copy of our No. 20 Catalog 


Weller Mfg. Co. 


Chicago 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 


Write 


THE DAY COMPANY 


38 So. 12th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


